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This book would not probably have been written 
for some time to come, were it not for the kind 
invitation and the most friendly encouragement of 
the editor and the publisher of the ‘ Atlantic 
Monthly ’ to write it for a serial publication in their 
Review. I feel it a pleasant duty to acknowledge 
here my very best thanks both for the hospitality 
that was offered to me, and for the friendly 
pressure that was exercised in order to induce me 
to undertake this work. It was published in the 
‘ Atlantic Monthly ’ (September 1898 to September 
1899) under the title of ‘Autobiography of a Re¬ 
volutionist.’ Preparing it now for publication in 
book form, I have considerably added to the 
original text in the portions relating to my youth 
and my stay in Siberia, and especially in the Sixth 
Part, in which I have narrated my life in Western 
Europe. 

P. K. 
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PREFACE 


The Autobiographies which we owe to great minds have 
in former times generally been of one of three types : ‘ So 
far I went astray, thus I found the true path ’ (St. Augus¬ 
tine); or, ‘So bad was I, but who dares to consider him¬ 
self better ! ’ (Rousseau) ; or, ‘ This is the way a genius 
has slowly been evolved from within and by favourable 
surroundings ’ (Goethe). In these forms of self-representa¬ 
tion the author is thus mainly pre-occupied with himself. 

In the nineteenth century the autobiographies of men 
of mark are more often shaped on lines such as these: 

‘ So full of talent and attractive was I; such appreciation 
and admiration I won!’ (Johanne Louise Heiberg, ‘A 
Life lived once more in Reminiscence ’); or, ‘ I was full of 
talent and worthy of being loved, but yet I was unappre¬ 
ciated, and these were the hard struggles I went through 
before I won the crown of fame’ (Hans Christian Ander¬ 
sen, ‘The Tale of a Life’). The main pre-occupation of 
the writer, in these two classes of life-records, is con¬ 
sequently with what hi§ fellow-men have thought of him 
and said about him. 

The author of th^ autobiography before us is not pre¬ 
occupied with his own capacities, and consequently de¬ 
scribes no struggle to gain recognition. Still less does he 
care for the opinions of his fellow-men about himself; what 
others have thought of him, he dismisses with a single word. 

There is in this work no gazing upon one’s own image. 
The author is not one of those who willingly speak of 
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themselves; when he does so, it is reluctantly and with 
a certain shyness. There is here no •confession that 
divulges the inner self, no sentimentality, and no^cynicism. 
The author speaks neither of his sins nor of his virtues; 
he enters into no vulgar intimacy with his reader. He 
does not say when he fell in love, and he touches so little 
upon his relations with the other sex, that he even omits 
to mention his marriage, and it is only incidentally we 
learn that he is married at all. That he is a father, and 
a very loving one, he finds time to mention just once in 
the rapid review of the last sixteen years of his life. 

He is more anxious to give the psychology of his con¬ 
temporaries than of himself; and one finds in his book 
the psychology of Russia: the official Russia and the 
masses underneath—Russia struggling forward and Russia 
stagnant. He strives to tell the story of his contem¬ 
poraries rather than his own; and consequently, the record 
of his life contains the history of Russia during his life¬ 
time, as well as that of the labour movement in Europe 
during the last half-century. When he plunges into his 
own inner world, we see the outer world reflected in it. 

There is, nevertheless, in this book an effect such as 
Goethe aimed at in ‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit,’ the repre¬ 
sentation of how a remarkable mind has been shaped ; and 
in analogy with the ‘ Confessions ’ of St. Augustine, we 
have the story of an inner crisis which corresponds with 
what in olden times was called ‘ conversion.’ In fact, this 
inner crisis is the turning point afid the core of the book. 

There are at this moment only two great Russians 
who think for the Rus*sian people,* and whose thoughts 
belong to mankind, Leo Tolstoy and Peter Kropotkin. 
Tolstoy has often told us, in poetical shape, parts of his 
life* Kropotkin gives us here, for the first time, without 
any poetical recasting, a rapid survey of his whole career. 

However radically different these two men are, there 
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is one parallel which can be drawn between the lives and 
the views on life of both. Tolstoy is an artist, Kropotkin 
is a man of science; but there came a period in the career 
of each of them, when neither could hnd peace in continu¬ 
ing the work to which he had brought great inborn 
capacities. Religious considerations led Tolstoy, soci^ 
considerations led Kropotkin, to abandon the paths they 
had first taken. 

Both are filled with love for mankind; and they are at 
one in the severc condemnation of the indifference, the 
thoughtlessness, the crudeness and brutality of the upper 
classes, as well as in the attraction they both feel towards 
the life of the downtrodden and ill-used man of the people. 
Both see more cowardice than stupidity in the world. 
Both are idealists and both have the reformer’s tempera¬ 
ment. Both are peace-loving natures, and Kropotkin is 
the more peaceful of the two—although Tolstoy always 
preaches peace and condemns those who take right into 
their own hands and resort to force, while Kropotkin 
justifies such action, and was on friendly terms with the 
Terrorists. The point upon which they differ most is in 
their attitudes towards the intelligent educated man and 
towards science altogether; Tolstoy, in his religious passion, 
disdains and disparages the man equally with the thing, 
while Kropotkin holds both in high esteem, although at 
the same time he condemns men of science for forgetting 
the people and the misery of the masses. 

Many a man and niany a woman have accomplished 
a great life-work without having led a great life. Many 
people are interesting^ although their lives may have been 
quite insignificant and commonplace. Kropotkin’s life is 
both great and interesting. 

In this volume will be found a combination of«'all 
the elements out of which an intensely eventful life is com¬ 
posed—idyll and tragedy, drama and romance. 
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The childhood in Moscow and in the countty, the 
portraits of his mother, sister, and teachers, of the old 
and trusty servants, together with the many pictures of 
patriarchal life, are done in such a masterly way that 
every heart will be touched by them. The landscapes, 
the story of the unusually intense love between the tw^o 
brothers —all this is pure idyll. 

Side by side there is, unhappily, plenty of sorrow and 
suffering; the harshness in the family life, the cruel treat¬ 
ment of the .serfs, and the narrow-mindedness and heart¬ 
lessness which are the ruling stars of men’s destinies. 

There is variety and there are dramatic catastrophes : 
life at Court and life in prison ; life in the highest Russian 
society, by the side of emperors and grand dukes, and 
life in poverty, with the working proletariat, in London 
and in Switzerland. There are changes of costume as in 
a drama ; the chief actor having to appear during the day 
in fine dress in the Winter Palace, and in the evening in 
peasant’s clothes in the suburbs, as a preacher of revolu¬ 
tion. And there is, too, the sensational element that 
belongs to the novel. Although nobody could be simpler 
in tone and style than Kropotkin, nevertheless parts of 
his narrative, from the very nature of the events he has 
to tell, are more intensely exciting than anything in those 
novels which aim only at being sensational. One reads 
with breathless interest the preparations for the escape 
from the hospital of the fortress of St. Paul and St. Peter, 
and the bold execution of the plan. 

Few men have moved, as Kropotkin did, in all layers 
of society; few know all these layers as he does. Whaf 
a picture I Kropotkin as a little boy with curled hair, in 
a fancy-dress costume, standing by the Emperor Nicholas, 
or fUnning after the Emperor Alexander as his page, with 
the idea of protecting him. And then again—Kropotkin 
in a terrible prison, sending away the Grand Duke 
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Nicholas, or listening to the growing insanity of a peasant 
who is confined m a cell under his very feet. 

He has lived the life of the aristocrat and of the 
worker; he has been one of the Emperor’s pages and a 
poverty-stricken writer; he has lived the life of the student, 
the officer, the man of science, the explorer of unknown 
lands, the administrator, and the hunted revolutionist. 
In exile he has had at times to live upon bread and tea 
as a Russian peasant; and he has been exposed to espion¬ 
age and assassination plots like a Russian emperor. 

Few men have had an equally wide field of experience. 
Just as Kropotkin is able, as a geologist, to survey pre¬ 
historic evolution for hundreds of thousands of years past, 
so too he has assimilated the whole historical evolution 
of his own times. To the literary and scientific education 
which is won in the study and in the university (such as 
the knowledge of languages, belles-lettres, philosophy, 
and higher mathematics), he added at an early stage of 
his life that education which is gained in the workshop, 
in the laboratory, and in the open field—natural science, 
military science, fortification, knowledge of mechanical 
and industrial processes. His intellectual equipment is 
universal. 

What must this active mind have suffered when he was 
reduced to the inactivity of prison life! What a test of 
endurance and what an exercise in stoicism! Kropotkin 
says somewhere that a morally developed personality 
must be at the foundation of every organization. That 
applies to him. Life has made of him one of the corner¬ 
stones for the building of the future. 

The crisis in Kropotkin’s life has two turning points 
which must be mentioned. 

He approaches his thirtieth year—the decisive yeslr in 
a man’s life. With heart and soul he is a man of science; 
he has made a valuable scientific discovery. He has found 
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out that the maps 6f Northern Asia are incorrect; that 
not only the old conceptions of the geography of Asia are 
wrong, but that the theories of Humboldt are also in con¬ 
tradiction with the facts. For more than two years he 
has plunged into laborious research. Then, suddenly, on 
a certain day, the true relations of the facts flash upon 
him; he understands that the main lines of'Structure in 
Asia are not from north to south or from west to east, 
but from the south-west to the north-east. He submits 
his discovery to test, he applies it to numerous separated 
facts, and—it holds its ground. Thus he knew the joy of 
scientific revelation in its highest and purest form; he has 
felt how elevating is its action on the mind. 

Then comes the crisis. The thought that these joys 
are the lot of so few, fills him now with sorrow. He asks 
himself whether he has the right to enjoy this knowledge 
alone—for himself. He feels that there is a higher duty 
before him—^to do his part in bringing to the mass of the 
people the information already gained, rather than to work 
at making new discoveries. 

For my part I do not think that he was right. With 
such conceptions Pasteur would not have been the bene¬ 
factor of mankind that he has been. After all, everything, 
in the long run, is to the benefit of the mass of the people. 
I think that a man does the utmost for the well-being of 
all when he has given to the world the most intense pro¬ 
duction of which he is capable. But this fundamental 
notion is characteristic of Kropotkin; it contains his very 
essence. 

And this attitude of mind carries him farther. In 
Finland, where he is going to make a new scientific dis¬ 
covery, as he comes to the idea—which was heresy at that 
tim^—that in prehistoric ages all Northern Europe was 
buried under ice, he is so much impressed with compassion 
for the poor, the suffering, who often know hunger in their 
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struggle for bread, that he considers it his highest, absolute 
duty to become a teacher and helper of the great working 
and destitute masses. 

Soon after that a new world opens before him—the life 
of the working classes—and he learns from those whom 
he* intends to teach. 

Five or six years later this crisis appears in its second 
phase. It happens in Switzerland. Already during his 
first stay there Kropotkin had abandoned the group of 
state-socialists, from fear of an economical despotism, from 
hatred of centralization, from love for the freedom of the 
’ndividual and the commune. Now, however, after his 
long imprisonment in Russia, during his second stay 
amidst the intelligent workers of West Switzerland, the 
conception which floated before his eyes of a new structure 
of society, more distinctly dawns upon him in the shape 
of a society of federated associations, co-operating in the 
same way as the railway companies, or the postal depart¬ 
ments of separate countries co-operate. He knows that he 
cannot dictate to the future the lines which it will have 
to follow; he is convinced that all must grow out of the 
constructive activity of the masses, but he compares, for 
the sake of illustration, the coming structure with the 
guilds and the mutual relations which existed in mediaeval 
times, and were worked out from below. He does not 
believe in the distinction between leaders and led; but I 
must confess that I am old-fashioned enough to feel pleased 
when Kropotkin, by a slight inconsistency, says once in 
praise of a friend that he was ‘ a bom leader of men.’ 

, The author describes himself as a Revolutionist, and 
>ie is surely quite right in so doing. But seldom have 
there been revolutionists so humane and mild. One feels 
astounded when, in alluding on one occasion tp the pos¬ 
sibility of an armed conflict with the Swiss police, there 
^appears in his character the fighting instinct which exists 
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in all of us. He cannot say precisely in this passage 
whether he and his friends felt a relief at being spared a 
fight, or a regret that the fight did not take place. This 
expression of feeling stands alone. He has never been 
an avenger, but always a martyr. 

He does not impose sacrifices upon others; he makes 
them himself. All his life he has done it, but in such a 
way that the sacrifice seems to have cost him nothing. 
So little does he make of it. And with all his energy he 
is so far from being vindictive, that of a disgusting prison 
doctor he only remarks: ‘ The less said of him the better.’ 

He is a revolutionist without emphasis and without 
emblem. He laughs at the oaths and ceremonies with 
which conspirators bind themselves in dramas and operas. 
This man is simplicity personified. In character he will 
bear comparison with any of the fighters for freedom in all 
lands. None have been more disinterested than he, none 
have loved mankind more than he does. 

But he would not permit me to say in the forefront of 
his book all the good that I think of him, and should I 
say it, my words would outrun the limits of a reasonable 
Preface. 


GEORGE BRANDES. 



PART FIRST 


CHILDHOOD 

I 

Moscow is a city of slow historical growth, and down 
to the present time its different parts have wonderfully 
well retained the features which have been stamped upon 
them in the slow course of history. The Trans-Moskva 
River district, with its broad, sleepy streets and its 
monotonous gray painted, Iow-r©ofed houses, of which 
the entrance-gates remain securely bolted day and night, 
has always been the ^eluded abode of the merchant 
class, and the stronghold of the joutwardly austere, 
formalistic, and despotic Nonconformists of the ‘Old 
Faith.’ 'rhe citadel, or Kreml is still the stronghold of 
Church and State; and fee immense space in front of it, 
covered with thousands of shops and warehouses, has 
been for centuries a ^prowded brohive of commerce, and 
still remains the heart of a great internal trade which 
spreads over the whole surface of the vast empire. The 
Tverski)^ and the Smiths’ Bridge have been for hun¬ 
dreds of years the chief centres Tor the fashionable shops; 
while the artisans’ quarters, the Pluschfkha and the 
Dorogomi'Iovka, retain the very same features which 
characterized their uproarious populations in the times 
of the Moscow Tsars. Each quarter is a little world in 
itself; each has its own physiognomy, and lives its own 
separate life. Even the railways, when they made an 
irruption into the old capital, grouped apart in special 

I 
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centres on the outskirts x)f the old town their stores and 
machine-works and their heavily loaaed carts and engines. 

However, of all parts of Moscow, none, perhaps, is 
more typical than that labyrinth of clean, quiet, winding 
streets and lanes which lies at the back of the KremI, 
between.4:wo great radial streets, the Arbdt and the Pre- 
chi'stenka, and is still called the Old Equerries’ Quarter 
—the Staraya Konyiishennaya. 

Some fifty years ago, there lived in this quarter, and 
slowly died out, the old Moscow nobility, whose names 
were so frequently mentioned in the pages of Russian 
history before the time of Peter I., but who subsequently 
disappeared to make room for the new-comers,' the men 
of all ranks’—called into service by the founder of the 
Russian state. Feeling therwselves .supplanted at the 
St. Petersburg court, these nobles of the old stock re¬ 
tired either to the Qld Equerries’ "Quarter in Moscow, 
or to their picturesque estates in the country round about 
the capital, and they looked-with a sort of contempt 
and secret jealousy upon the motley crowd of families 
which came ‘ from no one knew where ’ to take posses¬ 
sion of the highest functions of the government, in the 
new capital on the banks of the NevA. 

In their younger days moslMDf them h^d tried their 
fortunes in the service of the ..state, chiefly in the army; 
but for one reason or another they had soon abandoned 
it, without having risen to high rank. The more success¬ 
ful ones obtained some quiet, almost honorary position 
in their mother city—my father was one pf these—while 
m.ost of the others simply retired from active service. 
But wheresoever they might, have been shifted, in the 
course of their careers, over the wide surface of Russia, 
they always somehow managed to spend their old age 
in a house of their own in the Old Equerries* Quarter, 
under the shadow of the church where they had been 
baptized, and where the last prayers had been pronounced 
at the burial of their parents. 
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New branches l|udded from the old stocks. Some 
of them achieved more or less distinction in different 
parts of Russia; some owned more luxurious houses in 
the new style rn other quarters of Moscow or at St. 
Petersburg; but the branch which continued ta reside in 
the CWd Equerries’ Quarter, somewhere near to the green, 
the yellow, the pink, or the brown church which was 
endeared through family associations, was considered as 
the true representative of the family, irrespective of the 
position it occupied in the family tree. Its old-fashioned 
head was treated with *great respect, not devoid, I must 
say, of a sHght tinge of irony, even by those younger 
representatives of the same stock who had left' their 
mother dty for a more brilliant career in the St. Peters¬ 
burg* Guai^s or in the c<Strt circles. He personified, for 
them, the antiquity^of the family'and its traditions. 

In these quiet streets, far livvay from the noise and 
bustle of the commercial MosodW, all the houses had 
much the same appearance* They were mostly built of 
wood, with bright green sheet-iron roofs, the exteriors 
stuccoed and decorated with columns and porticoes"; all 
were painted in gay colours. Nearly every house had 
but one story,' seven or nine big, gay-looking 

windows facipg the stre^. A second story was ad¬ 
mitted only in, the back part of the house, which looked 
upon a spacious yard, surrounded by numbers of small 
buildings, used as kitchens, stables, cellars, coach-houses, 
and as dwellings for the retainers and servants. A wide 
gate opened upon this yard, and a brass plate on it usually 
bore the inscription, ‘ House of So-and-So, Lieutenant or 
Colonel, and Commandeiy-»-very seldom ‘ Major-General' 
or any similarly elevated civil rank. But if a more 
luxurious house, embellished by a gilded iron railing and 
an iron gate, stood in one of those streets, the brass plate, 
on the gate was sure to bear the name of ‘Commerce 
Counsel' or ‘ Honourable Citizen ’ So-and-S6. These 
were the intruders, those who etme unasked to settle in 
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this quarter, and were therefore ignc^ed by their neigh¬ 
bours, 

No shops were allowed in these select streets, except 
that in some small wooden house, belonging to the parish 
church, a tiny grocer’s or greengrocer’s shop might have 
been found; but then, the policeman’s lodge stood on 
the opposite comer, and in the daytime the policeman 
himself, armed with a halberd, would appear at the door 
to salute with his inoffensive weapon the officers passing 
by, and would retire inside when dusk came, to employ 
himself either as a cobbler or in the manufacture of some 
special stuff patronized by the elder servants of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Life went on quietly and peacefully—at least for the 
outsider—in this Moscow Faubourg Saint-Germain. In 
the morning nobody was seen in the streets. About 
midday the children made their appearance under the 
guidance of French tutors and German nurses, who took 
them out for a walk on |he snow-covered boulevards. 
Later on in the day the ladjies might be seen in their 
two-horse sledges, with a valet standing behind on a 
small plank fastened at the end of the runners, or en¬ 
sconced in an old-fashioned carriage, immense and high, 
suspended on big curved springs and dragged by four 
horses, with a postillion in front*ancf two valets standing 
^ behind. In the evening most of the houses were brightly 
illuminated, and, the blinds not being drawn down, the 
passer-by could admire the calr(|rplayers or the waltzers 
in the saloons. * Opinions ’ were not in vogue in those 
days, and we were yet far from the years when in each 
one of these houses a struggle began between ‘ fathers and 
sons ’—a struggle that usually ended either in a family 
tragedy or in a nocturnal visit of the state police. Fifty 
years ago nothing of the sort was thought of; all was 
quiet and smooth—at least on the surface. 

In this Old Equerries’ Quarter 1 was born in 1842, 
and here I passed the first fifteen years of my life. Even 
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after our father ha(^ sold the house in which our mother 
died, and bought another, and when again he had sold 
that house, and we spent several winters in hired houses, 
until he had found a third one to his taste within a stone’s- 
throw of the church where he had been baptized, we still 
remained in the Old Equerries’ Quarter, leaving it only 
during the summer to go to our country-seat. 

II 

A HIGH, spacious bedroom, the corner room of our house, 
with a wide bed upon which our mother is lying, our baby 
chairs and tables standing close by, and the neatly served 
tables covered with sweets and jellies in pretty glass jars 
—a room into which we children are ushered at a strange 
hour—this is the first half-distinct reminiscence of my 
life. 

Our mother was d5dng of consumption; she was only 
thirty-five years old. Before parting with us for ever, 
she had wished to have us by her side, to caress us, to 
feel happy for a moment in our joys, and she had ar¬ 
ranged this little treat by the side of her bed which she 
could leave no more. ^ l remember her pale thin face, her 
large, dark brown eyes. . She looked at us with love, and 
invited us to eat, to' cliitib upon her bed ; then suddenly 
she burst into tears >and began to cough, and we were told 
to go. 

Some time after, we’ children—that is, my brother 
Alexander and myself—were removed from the big house 
to a small side house in the courtyard. The April sun 
filled the little rooms with its rays, but our German nurse 
Madame 'Bdrman and Ulidna, our Russian nurse, told us 
to go to bed. Their faces w6t with tears, they were sew¬ 
ing for us black shirts fringed with broad white tassel^ 
We could not sleep: the unknown frightened us, and we 
listened to their subdued talk. They said something 
about our mother which we cbuid not understand. We 
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jumped out of our beds, asking, ‘jlVhere is mamma? 
Where is mamma?’ 

Both of them burst into sobs, and began to pat our 
curly heads, calling us ‘ poor orphans,’ until UliAna could 
hold out no longer, and said, ‘ Your mother is gone there 
—to the sky, to the angels.’ • 

‘ How to the sky? Why?’ our infantile imagination 
in vain demanded. 

This was in April 1846. I was only three and a half 
years old, and my brother S^sha not yet five. Where 
our elder brother and sister, Nicholas and Hdl^ne, had 
gone I do not know: perhaps they weiie already at 
school.. Nicholas was twelve years old, H^l^ine was 
eleven ; they kept together, and we knew them but little. 
So we remained, Alexander and I, in this little house, in 
the hands of Madame Biirman and Ulidna. The good 
old German lady, homeless and absolutely alone in the 
wide world, took toward us the* place of our mother. 
She brought us up as well as she could, buying us from 
time to time some simple toys, and overfeeding us with 
ginger cakes whenever anothejr old German, who used to 
sell such cakes—probably as homeless and solitary as 
herself—paid an occasional visit to our house. We 
seldom saw our father, and the next two years passed 
without leaving any impression on my memory. 

/.£ jjj 

Our father was very proud of the origin of his family, 
and would point with solemnity to a piece ^of parchment 
which hung on the wall of his study. It was decorated 
with our arms—the arms of the principality of Smolensk 
covered with the ermine mantle and the crown of die 
Monomdehs—and there was written on it, and certified 
by the Heraldry Department, that our family originated 
with a grandson of Rostisldv Mstisldvich the Bold (a 
name familiar in Russian history as that of a Grand 
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Prince of KiefI), anc| that our ancestors had been Grand 
Princes of Smol^^nsk. 

* It cost me three hundred roubles to obtain that 
parchment/ our father used to say. Like most people 
of his generation, he was not much versed in Russian 
history, and valued the parchment more for its cost than 
for its historical associations. 

As a matter of fact, our family is of very ancient 
origin indeed; but, like most descendants of Rurik who 
may be regarded as representative of the feudal period of 
Russian history, it was driven into the background w'hen 
that period ended, and the Romanoffs, enthroned at 
Moscow, began the work of consolidating the Russian 
state. In recent times, none of the Kropotkins seem to 
have had any special liking for state functions. Our 
great-grandfather and grandfather both retired from the 
military service when quite young men, and hastened to 
return to their family estates. It must also be said that 
of these estates the main one, Urusovo, situated in the 
government of Ryazan, on a high hill at the border of 
fertile prairies, might tempt any one by the beauty of 
its shadowy forests, its winding rivers, and its endless 
meadows. Our grandfather was only a lieutenant when 
he left the service, and retired to Urusovo, devoting him¬ 
self to his estate, and to the .purchase of other estates in 
the neighbouring provinces. 

Probably our generation would have done the same; 
but our grandfather married a Princess Gagarin, who 
belonged to a quite different family. Her brother was 
well known as a passionate lover of the stage. He kept 
a private theatre of his ewn, and went so far in his pas¬ 
sion as to marry, to the scandal of all his relations, a 
serf—the genial actress Semyonova, who was one of the 
creators of dramatic art in Russia, and undoubtedly one 
of its most sympathetic figures. To the horror of ‘all 
Moscow/ she continued to appear on the stage. 

I do not know if our grandmother had the "Same 
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artistic and literary tastes as her brother—I remember 
her when she was already paralyzed and could speak 
only in whispers; but it is certain that in the next 
generation a leaning toward literature became a charac¬ 
teristic of our family. One of the sons of the Princess 
Gagdrin was a minor Russian poet, and issued a book of 
poems—a fact which my father was ashamed of and 
always avoided mentioning; and in our own generation 
several of our cousins, as well as my brother and myself, 
have contributed more or less to the literature of our 
period. 

Our father was a typical officer of the time of 
Nicholas I. Not that he was imbued with a warlike 
spirit or much in love with camp life; I doubt whether 
he spent a single night of his life at a bivouac fire, or 
took part in one battle. But under Nicholas 1 . that was 
of quite secondary importance. The true military man 
of those times was the officer who was enamoured of the 
military uniform and utterly despised all other sorts of 
attire; whose soldiers were trained to*"perform almost 
superhuman tricks with their legs and rifies (to break the 
wood of the rifle into pieces while ‘ presenting arms ’ was 
one of those famous tricks); and who could show on 
parade a row of soldiers as perfectly aligned and as 
motionless as a row of toy-soldiers. ‘Very good,’ the 
Grand Duke Mikhael said once of a regiment, after hav¬ 
ing kept it for one hour presenting arms—‘only they 
breathe t' To respond to the then current conception of 
a military man was certainly our fathers ideal. 

True, he took part in the Turkish campaign of 1828 ; 
but he managed to remain all the time on the staff of 
the chief commander; and if we children, taking ad¬ 
vantage of a moment when he was in a particularly good, 
temper, asked him to tell us something about the war, 
he had nothing to tell but of a fierce attack of hundreds 
of Turkish dogs which one nigh^ assailed him and hia* 
faithful servant, Frobas they were riding with despatches 
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through an abandoned Turkish village. They had to 
use swords to extricate themselves from the hungry 
beasts. Bands of Turks would assuredly have better 
satisfied our imagination, but we accepted the dogs as a 
substitute. When, however, pressed by our questions, 
our father told us how he had won the cross of Saint 
Anne ‘for gallantry,* and the golden sword which he 
wore, I must confess we felt really disappointed. His 
story was decidedly too pnosaic. The officers of the 
general staff were lodged in a Turkish village, when it 
took fire. In a moment the houses were enveloped in 
flames, and in one of them a child had been left behind. 
Its mother uttered despairing cries. Thereupon, Frol, 
who always accompanied his master, rushed into the 
flames and saved the child. The chief commander, who 
saw the act, at once gave father the cross for gallantry. 

‘ But, father,’ we exclaimed, ‘ it was Frol who saved the 
child !’ 

‘What of that?* replied he, in the most naive way. 

‘ Was he not mjf mat! ? It is all the same.' 

He also took some part in the campaign of 1831, during 
the Polish Revolution, and in Warsaw he made the ac¬ 
quaintance of, and fell in love with, the youngest daughter 
of the commander of an army corps, General SuHma. 
The marriage was celebrated with great pomp, in the 
Lazienki palace ; the lieutenant-governor, Count Paskie- 
wich, acting as nuptial godfather on the brid^room’s 
side. ‘ But your mother,* our father used to add, ‘ brought 
me no fortune whatever,’ * 

Which was true. Her father, NikoUi Semyonovich 
Sulfma, was not versed in the art of making a career or a 
fortune. He must have had in him too much of the blOod 
of those Cossacks of the Dny^per, who knew how to fight 
the well-equipped, warlike Poles or armfes of the Turks,, 
thisee times more than themselves, but knew not how to 
^void the snares of Moscow diplomacy, and, after 
having foughtagainst the Poles in thb terrible insurrection 
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of 1648, which was the beginning of the end for the Polish 
republic, lost all their liberties in falling under the domin¬ 
ion of the Russian Tsars. One SuHma was captured by 
the Poles and tortured to death at Warsaw, but the other 
* colonels ’ of the same stock only fought the more" fiercely 
on that account, and Poland lost Little Russia. As to 
our grandfather, he knew how, with his regiment of cuir¬ 
assiers during Napoleon I.’s invasion, to cut his way into a 
French infantry square bristling with bayonets, and to 
recover, after having been left for dead on the battle-field, 
with a deep cut in his head ; but he could not become a 
valet to the favourite of Alexander I., the omnipotent 
Arakchceff, and was consequently sent into a sort of 
honorary exile, first as a governor-general of West Sibe¬ 
ria, and later of East Siberia. In those times such a 
position was considered more lucrative than a gold-mine, 
but our grandfather returned from Siberia as poor as he 
went, and left only modest fortunes to his three sons and 
three daughters. When I went to Siberia, in 1862, I 
often heard his name mentioned with tespect. He was 
almost driven to despair by the wholeseile stealing which 
went on in those provinces, and which he had no means to 
repress. 

Our mother was undoubtedly a remarkable woman for 
the times she lived in. Many years after her death I 
discovered, in a corner of a storeroom of our country 
house, a mass of papers covered With her firm but pretty 
handwriting : diaries in which she wrote with delight of 
the scenery of Germany, and spoke of her sorrows and 
her thirst for happiness; books which she had filled with 
Russian verses prohibited by ^nsorship—among them 
the beautiful historical ballads of Ryl6eflf, the poet, whom 
Nicholas I, hanged in 1826 ; other books containing music, 
J^rench dramas, verses of Lamartine, and Byiton's poems 
that she had copied; and a great number of water-colour 
paintingSb 

Tall, slim, adorned with a mass of dark Chestnut hair. 
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with dark brown eyes and a tiny mosth, she looks quite 
lifelike in a portrait in oils that was painted con amore by 
a good artist. Always lively and often careless, she was 
fond of dancing, and the peasant women in our village 
would tell us how she would admire from a balcony their 
ring-dances—slow and full of grace—and how finally she 
would herself join in them. She had the nature of an 
artist. It was at a ball that she caught the cold that 
produced the inflammation of«the lungs which brought her 
to the grave. 

All who knew her loved her. The servants worshipped 
her memory. It was in her name that Madame Bi^rman 
took care of us, and in her name the Russian nurse be¬ 
stowed upon us her love. While combing our hair, or 
signing us with the cross in our beds, Uliina would often 
say, * And your mamma must now look upon you from the 
skies, and shed tears on seeing you, poor orphans.’ Our 
whole childhood is irradiated by her memory. How often 
in some dark passage, the hand of a servant would touch 
Alexander or me with a caress; or a peasant woman, on 
meeting us in the fields, would ask, * Will you be as good 
as your mother was ? She took compassion on us. You 
will, surely.’ *Us’ meant, of course, the serfs. I do not 
know what would have become of us if we had notibund 
in our house, amidst the serf servants, that atmosphere of 
love which children must have around them. We were 
her children, we bore likeness to her, and they lavished 
their care upon us, sometimes in a touching form, as will 
be seen later on. 

Men passionately desire to live after death, but they 
often pass away without itoticing the fact that the memoiy 
of a really good person always lives. It is impressed 
upon the o^xt generation, and i» transmitted again to the 
children. 4 s not that an immortality worth striving for?. 
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IV 

'i- 

Two years after the death of our mother our father 
married again. He had already cast his eyes upon a 
nice-looking young person, this time belonging to a wealthy 
family, when the fates decided another way. One <nom- 
ing, while he was still in his dressing-gown, the servants 
rushed madly into his room, announcing the arrival of 
General Timof6eflr, the commander of the sixth army corps, 
to which our father belonged. This favourite of Nicholas 
I. was a terrible man. He would order a soldier to be 
flogged almost to death for a mistake made during a 
parade, or he would degrade an officer and send him as a 
private to Siberia because he had met him in the street 
with the hooks on his high, stiff collar unfastened. With 
Nicholas General Timofeeff’s word was all-powerful. 

The general, who had never before been in our house, 
came to propose to our father to marry his wife’s niece. Ma¬ 
demoiselle Elisabeth Karandind, one of several daughters 
of an admiral of the Black Sea fleet—a young lady with 
a classical Greek profile, said to have been very beautiful. 
Father accepted, and his second wedding, like the first, 
was solemnized with great pomp. 

‘ You young people understand nothing of this kind of 
thing,’ he said in conclusion, after having told me the story 
more than once, with a very fine humour which I will not 
attempt to reproduce. ‘But do you know what it meant 
at that time, the commander of an army corps—above all 
that one-eyed devil, as we used to call him—coming him¬ 
self to propose ? Of course she had no dowry; only a big 
trunk filled with ladies’ finery, and that Martha, her c»ie 
serf, dark as a gypsy, sitting upon it’ 

I have no recollection whatever of this event. I only 
jemember a big drawing-room in a richly furnished house, 
and in that room a young lady, attractive but with a rather 
too sharp southern look, gambolling with us, and saying, 
‘ You see what a jolly mamma you will -have; ’ to which 
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Sdsha and 1 , sulkily looking at her, replied, ‘ Our mamma 
has fiown away to the sky.’ We regarded so much liveli¬ 
ness with suspicion. 

Winter came, and a new life began for us. Our house 
was sold and another was bought and furnished com¬ 
pletely anew. All that could convey a reminiscence of our 
mother disappeared—^her portraits, her paintings, her em¬ 
broideries. In vain Madame Burman implored to be re¬ 
tained in our house, and promised to devote herself to the 
baby our stepmother was expecting as to her own child : 
she was sent away. ‘ Nothing of the Sulimas in my house,’ 

' she was told. All connection with our uncles and aunts 
and our grandmother was broken. Ulidna was married 
to Frol, who became a major-domo, while she was made 
housekeeper; and for our education a richly paid French 
tutor, M. Poulain, and a miserably paid Russian student, 
N. P. Smimdff, were engaged. 

Many of the sons of the Moscow nobles were educated 
at that time by Frenchmen, who represented the debris of 
Napoleon's Grande Arm^. M. Poulain was one of them. 
He had just finished the education of the youngest son of 
the novelist Zagdskin; and his pupil. Serge, enjoyed in 
the Old Equerries’ Quarter the reputation of being so well 
brought up that our father did not hesitate to engc^e M. 
Poulain for the considerable sum of six hundred roubles a 
year. 

M. Poulain brought with him his setter, Tr< 5 sor, his 
coffee-pot Napol^n, and his French text-books, and he 
began to rule over us and the serf Matvei who was attached 
to our service. • 

His plan of education was very simple. After having 
woke us up he attended to his coffee, which he used to 
take in his room. While we were preparing the morning 
lessons he made his toilet with minute care: he shampoded 
his grey hair so as to conceal liis growing baldness, put on 
his tail-Qoat, sprinkled and washed hhiiself with eau-de- 
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cologne, and then escorted us downstairs to say good- 
morning to our parents. We used to find our fatherland 
stepmother at breakfast, and on approaching them we re¬ 
cited in the most ceremonious manrfer, * Bonjour, mon dier 
papa,' and ‘ Bonjour, ma chdre maman,’ and kissed their 
hands. M. Poulain made a very complicated and eluant 
obeisance in pronouncing the words, ‘ Bonjour, monsieur 
le prince,’ and ‘ Bonjour, madame la princesse,’ after which 
the procession immediately withdrew and retired upstairs. 
This ceremony was repeated every morning. 

Then our work began. M. Poulain changed his tail¬ 
coat for a dressing-gown, covered his head with a leather 
cap, and dropping into an easy-chair said ‘Recite the 
lesson.* 

We recited it ‘by heart' from one mark which was 
made in the book with the nail to the next mark. M. 
Poulain had brought with him the grammar of Noel and 
Chapsal, memorable to more than one generation of Russian 
boys and girls; a book of French dialogues ; a history of 
the world, in one volume; and a universal geography, also 
in one volume. We had to commit to memory the gram¬ 
mar, the dialogues, the histoiy, and the geography. 

The grammar, with its well-known sentences, ‘ What is 
grammar ? ’ ‘ The art of speaking and writing correctly,’ 
went all right But the history book, unfortunately, had 
a preface, which contained an enumeration of all the ad¬ 
vantages which can be derived frorfl a knowledge of his¬ 
tory. Things went on smoothly enough with the first 
sentences. We recited: ‘ The prince finds in it magnan¬ 
imous examples for governhig his subjects; the military 
cpmmander learns from it the neble art of warfare.* But 
the moment we came to law all went wrong. ‘ The juris¬ 
consult meets in it ’—but what the learned lawyer meets in 
^listory we never came to know** That terrible word ‘ juris¬ 
consult ’ spoiled all the game. At soon as we reached it 
we stepped. 

‘ On your knees, grospouff! ’ exclaimed Poulain. (That 
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was for me.) ‘ On your knees, grand dada ! ’ (That was 
for my brother.) And there we knelt, shedding tears 
and vainly endeavouring to learn all about the jurisconsult. 

It cost us many pains, that preface! We were already 
learning all about the Romans, and used to put our sticks 
in UlUna's scales when she was weighing rice, ‘just like 
Brennus; ’ we jumped from our table and other precipices 
for the salvation of our country, in imitation of Cultius; 
but M. Poulain would still from time to time return to the 
preface, and again put us on ouiv knees for that very same 
jurisconsult. Was it strange that later on both my brother 
and 1 should entertain an undisguised contempt for juris- 
' prudence? 

I do not know what would have happened with geo¬ 
graphy if M. Poulain’s book had had a preface. But hap¬ 
pily the first twenty pages of the book had been torn away 
(Serge Zagdskin, I suppose, rendered us that notable ser¬ 
vice), and so our lessons commenced with the twenty-first 
page, which began, ‘of the rivers which water France.’ 

It must be confessed that things did not always end 
with kneeling. There was in the class-room a birch rod, 
and Poulain resorted to it when there was no hope of pro¬ 
gress with the preface or with some dialogue on virtue 
and propriety; but one day sister Helene, who by this 
time had left the Catherine Institut dcs Demoiselles, and 
now occupied a room underneath ours, hearing our cries, 
rushed, all in tears, into our father’s study, and bitterly re¬ 
proached him with having handed us over to our step¬ 
mother, who had abandoned us to * a retired French 
drummer.’ * Of course,’ she cried, ‘ there is no one to 
take their part, but I cannot^e my brothers being treated 
in this way by a drummer! 

Taken thus unprepared, our father could not make a 
stand. He began to scold Helene, but ended bj^approv- 
ing her devotion to htr brothers. Thereafter the birch 
rod was reserved for teaching the rules of propriety to 
the setter, Tr^w. 
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No sooner had M. Poulain discharged himself of his 
heavy educational duties than he became quite another 
man—a lively comrade instea<^ o#^ a gruesome teacher. 
After lunch he took us out for a walk, and there was no 
end to his tales: we chattered like birds. Though we 
never went with him beyond the first p^es of syntax, we 
soon learned, nevertheless, ‘ to speak correctly; ’ we used 
to think in French ; and when he had dictated to ua half 
through a book of mythology, correcting our faults by 
the book, without ever trying to explain to us why a 
word must be written in a particular way, we had learned 
‘ to write correctly.’ 

After dinner we had our lesson with the Russian 
teacher, a student of the faculty of law in the Moscow 
University. He taught us all ‘ Russian * subjects—gram¬ 
mar, arithmetic, history, and so on. But in those years 
serious teaching had not yet begun. In the meantime 
he dictated to us every day a page of history, and in that 
practical way we quickly learned to write Russian quite 
correctly. 

Our best time was on Sundays, when all the family, 
with the exception of us children, went to dine with 
Madame la Generate Timof6eff. It would also happen 
occasionally that both M. Poulain and N. P. Smirndff 
would be allowed to leave the house, and when this oc¬ 
curred we were placed under the care of Uliana. After 
a hurriedly eaten dinner we hastened to the great hall, to 
which the younger housemaids soon repaired. All sorts 
of games were started—blind man, vulture and chickens, 
and so on ; and then, all of a sudden, Tikhon, the Jack- 
of-all-trades, would appeal* with a violin. Dancing be¬ 
gan ; not that measured and*tiresome dancing, under the 
direction qf a French dancing-master ‘on india-rubber 
, legs,’ which made part of our education, but free dancing 
which was not a lesson, and in which a score of couples 
turned round any way; and this was only preparatory to 
the still more ai^ated and rather wild Cossack dance. 
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Tfkhon would then hand the violin to one of the older 
men, and would begin to perform with his legs such 
wonderful feats that the doors leading to the hall would 
soon be filled by the cooks and even the coachmen, who 
came to see the dance so dear to the Russian heart. 

About nine o'clock the big carriage was sent to fetch 
the family home. Tikhon, brush in hand, crawled on 
the floor, to make it shine with its virgin glance, and 
perfect order was restored in the house. And if, next 
morning, we two had been submitted to the most severe 
cross-examination, not a word would have been dropped 
concerning the previous evening’s amusements. We 
never would have betrayed any one of the servants, nor 
would they have betrayed us. One Sunday, my brother 
and I, playing alone in the wide hall, ran against a 
bracket which supported a costly lamp. The lamp was 
broken to pieces. Immediately a council was held by 
the servants. No one scolded us; but it was decided 
that early next morning Tikhon should at his risk and 
peril slip out of the house and run to the Smiths’ Bridge 
in order to buy another lamp of the same pattern. It 
cost fifteen roubles—an enormous sum for the servants ; 
but it was done, and we never heard a word of reproach 
about it. 

When I think of it now, and all these scenes come 
back to my memory, I notice that we never heard coarse 
language in any of the games, nor saw in the dances any¬ 
thing like the kind of dancing which children are now 
taken to admire in the theatres. In the servants’ house, 
among themselves, they assuredly used coarse expres¬ 
sions; but we were childfen —her children—and that 
protected us from anything of the sort. 

In those days children were not bewildered by a pro¬ 
lusion of toys, as they are now. We had almost none, 
and were thus compelled to rely upon our own inventive¬ 
ness. Besides, we both had early aof^ired a taste for 

2 
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the theatre. The inferior carnival theatres, with the 
thieving and fighting shows, produced no lasting impres¬ 
sion upon us: we ourselves played enough at robbers 
and soldiers. But the great star of the ballet, Fanny 
Elssler, came to Moscow, and we saw her. When father 
took a box in the theatre, he always secured one .of the 
best, and paid for it well; but then he insisted that all 
the members of the family should enjoy it to its full 
value. Small though I was at that time, Fanny Elssler 
left upon me the impression of a being so full of grace, 
so light, and so artistic in all her movements, that ever 
since I have been unable to feel the slightest interest in a 
dance which belongs more to the domain of gymnastics 
than to the domain of art. 

Of course the ballet that we saw—‘ Gitana,’ the 
Spanish Gypsy—had to be repeated at home; its sub¬ 
stance, not the dances. We had a ready-made stage, 
as the doorway which led from our bedroom into the 
class-room had a curtain instead of a door. A few chairs 
put in a half-circle in front of the curtain, with an easy- 
chair for M. Poulain, became the hall and the imperial 
box, and an audience could easily be mustered with the 
Russian teacher, Ulidna, and a couple of maids from the 
servants’ rooms. 

Two scenes of the ballet had to be represented by 
some means or other: the one where the little Gitana is 
brought by the gypsies into their camp in a wheelbarrow, 
and that in which Gitana makes her first appearance on 
the stage, descending from a hill and crossing a bridge 
over a brook which reflects her image. The audience 
burst into frantic applause at this point, and the cheers 
were evidently called forth—^so w* thought, at least—by 
the reflection in the brook. 

We found our Gitana in one of the youngest girls in 
the maid-servants’ room. Her rather shabby blue cotton 
dress was no obstacle to personifying Fanny Elssler. 
An overturned chair, pushed along by its legs, head 
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downwards, was an acceptable substitute for the wheel¬ 
barrow. But the brook! Two chairs and the long 
ironing-board of Andrei, the tailor, made the bridge, and 
a piece of blue cotton made the brook. The image in 
the brook, however, #ould not appear full size, do what 
we might with M. Poulain’s Httle shaving-glass. After 
many unsuccessful endeavours we had to give it up, but 
we bribed Uliina to behave as if she saw the image, and 
to applaud loudly at this passage, so that Anally we be-^ 
gan to believe that perhaps something of it could be seen. 

Racine’s ‘ Ph^dre,’ or at least the last act of it, also 
went off nicely; that is, Sdsha recited the melodious 
' verses beautifully— 

A peine nous sortions des portes de Tr^zdne; 

and I sat absolutely motionless and unconcerned during 
the whole length of the tragic monologue intended to 
apprise me of the death of my son, down to the place 
where, according to the book, I had to exclaim, ‘O 
dieux! ’ 

But whatsoever we might impersonate, all our per¬ 
formances invariably ended with hell. All candles save 
one were put out, and this one was placed behind a 
transparent paper to imitate flames, while my brother 
and I, concealed from view, howled in the most appal¬ 
ling way as the condemned. Ulidna, who did not like 
to have any allusion to the evil one made at bedtime, 
looked horrified; but I ask myself now whether this 
extremely concrete representation of hell, with a candle 
and a sheet of paper, did' not contribute to free us both 
at an early age from thp fear of eternal fire. Our con¬ 
ception of it was too reMistic to resist scepticism. 

I must have been very much of a child when I saw 
the great Moscow actors: Schukin, Saddvskiy, and 
Shdmski, in Gogol’s Revis 6 r and another domedy; 
still, I remember not only the salient scenes of the two 
plays, but even the attitudes and expressions of these 
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great actors of the realistic school which is now so 
admirably represented by Duse. I remembered them 
so well that when I saw the same plays given at St, 
Petersburg by actors belonging to the French, declama¬ 
tory school, I found no pleasure in their acting, always 
comparing them with Sch^pkin and Saddvskiy, by whom 
my taste in dramatic art was settled. 

This makes me think that parents who wish to de¬ 
velop artistic taste in their children ought to take them 
occasionally to really well-acted, good plays, instead of 
feeding them on a profusion of so-called ‘children’s 
pantomimes.’ 


V 

When I was in my eighth year, the next step in my 
career was taken, in a quite unforeseen way. I do not 
know exactly on what occasion it happened, but prob¬ 
ably it was on the twenty-fifth anniversary of Nicholas I.’s 
reign, when great fe.stivities were arranged at Moscow. 
The imperial family were coming to the old capital, and 
“’the Moscow nobility intended to celebrate this event by 
a fancy-dress ball in which children were to play an im¬ 
portant part. It was agreed that the whole motley 
crowd of nationalities of which the population of the 
Russian Empire is composed should be represented at 
this ball to greet the monarch. Great preparations went 
on in our house, as well as in all the houses of our neigh¬ 
bourhood. Some sort of remarkable Russian costume 
was made for our .stepmother. Our father, being a 
military man, had to appear, of course, in his* uniform ; 
but those of our relatives who w^re not in the military 
service were as busy with^ dieir Russian, Greek, Cauca¬ 
sian, and Mongolian costumes, as the ladies themselves. 
When the Moscow nobility gives a ball to the imperial 
family, it must be something extraordinary. As for my 
brother Alexander and myself, we were considered too 
young to take part in so important a ceremonial. 
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And yet, after all, I did take part in it. Our mother 
was an intimate friend of Madame Nazimoff, the wife of 
the general who was Governor of Wilno when the eman¬ 
cipation of the serfs beg^n to be spoken of. Madame 
Nazimoff, who was a very beautiful woman, was expected 
to be present at the ball with her child, about ten years 
old, and toVear some wonderful costume of a Persian 
princess in harmony^ with which the costume of a yourig 
Persian prince, exceedingly rich, with a belt covered with 
jewels, was made ready for her son. But the boy fell ill 
just before the ball, and Madame Mazimoff thought that 
one of the children of her best friend would be a good 
substitute for her own child. Alexander and I were 
taken to her house to try on the costume. It proved to 
be too short for Alexatider, who was much taller than I, 
but it fitted me exactly, and therefore it was decided 
that I should impersonate the Persian prince. 

The immense hall of the House of the Moscow 
nobility was crowded with guests. Each of the children 
received a standard bearing at its top the arms of one of 
the sixty provinces of the Russian Empire. I had ah 
eagle floating over a blue sea, which represented, as 1 
learned later on, the arms of the government of Astra¬ 
khan, on the Caspian Sea. We were then ranged at the 
back of the great hall, and slowly marched in two rows 
toward the raised platform upon which the Emixiror 
and his family stood. As we reached it we went right 
and left, and thus stood aligned in one row before the 
platform. At a given signal all standards were lowered 
before the Emperor. The apotheosis of autocracy was 
made ihost impressive:•Nicholas was enchanted. All 
provinces of the Empire woeshipped the supreme ruler. 
Then we children slowly retired to the rear of the hall. 

But here some confusion occurred. Chamberlains in 
their gold-embroidered uniforms were running about, and 
I was taken out of the ranks; my uncle. Prince Gagarin, 
dressed as a“Tungus (I was dizzy with admiration of his 
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fine leather coat, his Jx>w, and his quiver full of arrows), 
lifted me up in his arms, and planted me on the imperial 
platform. 

Whether it was because I was the tiniest in the row 
of boys, or that my round face, framed in curls, looked 
funny under the high Astrakhan fur bonnet I w^re, I 
know not, but Nicholas wanted 'to have me bn the plat¬ 
form ; and there I stood amidst generals and ladies look¬ 
ing down upon me with curiosity. I was told later on 
that Nicholas I., who was always fond of barrack jokes, 
took me by the arm, and, leading me to Marie Alexdn- 
drovna (the wife of the heir to the throne), who was then 
expecting her third child, said in his military way, ‘ That 
is the sort of boy you must bring me*—a joke which 
made her blush deeply. I well remember, at any rate, 
Nicholas asking me whether I would have sweets; but I 
replied that I should like to have some of those tiny 
biscuits which were served with tea (we were never over¬ 
fed at home), and he called a waiter and emptied a full 
tray into my tall bonnet. ‘ I will take them to Sasha,’ I 
said to him. 

However, the soldier-like brother of Nicholas, Mikhael, 
who had the reputation of being a wit, managed to make 
me cry. ‘ When you are a good boy,’ he said, * they 
treat you so,’ and he passed his big hand over my face 
downwards ; ‘ but when you are naughty, they treat you 
so,* and he passed the hand upwards, rubbing my nose, 
which already had a marked tendency toward growing 
in that direction. Tears, which I vainly tried to stop, 
came into my eyes. The ladies at once took my part, 
and the good-hearted Marie Alejtdadrovna took me under 
her protection. She set me by her side, in a high velvet 
chair with a gilded back, and our people told me after¬ 
ward that I very soon put my head in her lap and went 
to sleep. She did not leave her chair during the whole 
time the ball was going on. 

I remember also that, as we were waiting in the 
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entrance-hall foa our carriage, our- relatives petted and 
kissed me, saying, * Petya, you have been made a page; ’ 
but I answered, ‘ I am not a page; I will go home,' and 
was very-mixious about my bonnet which contained the 
pretty little biscuits that I was taking home for Si^sha. 

I tio not know whether Sdsha got many of those 
biscuits, but I recollect what a hug he gave me when he 
was told about my anxiety concerning the bonnet. 

To be inscribed as a candidate for the corps of pages 
was then a great favour, which Nicholas seldom bestowed 
on the Moscow nobility. My father was delighted, and 
already dreamed of a brilliant court career for his son. 
Our stepmother, every time she told the story, never 
failed to add, ‘ It is all because I gave him my blessing 
before he went to the ball.' 

Madame Nazimoff was delighted too, and insisted 
upon having her portrait painted in the costume in which 
she looked so beautiful, with me standing at her side. 

My brother Alexander's fate, also, was decided next 
year. The jubilee of the IzmAylovsk regiment, to which 
my father had belonged in his youth, was celebrated 
about this time at St. Petersburg. One night, while all 
the household was plunged in deep sleep, a three-horse 
carriage, ringing with the bells attached to the harnesses, 
stopped at our gate. A man jumped out of it, loudly 
shouting, ‘ Open! An ordinance from his Majesty the 
Emperor.' 

One can easily imagine the terror which this noctur¬ 
nal visit spread in our house. My father, trembling, 
went down to his sUidy. ‘ Court-martial, degradation 
as a soldier,' were words which rang then in the ears 
of every military man; it was a terrible epoch. But 
Nicholas simply wanted to have the names of the sons 
of all the officers who had once belonged to the regiment, 
in order to send the boys to military schools, if that had 
not yet been done. A special messenger liad been dis- 
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patched for that purpose from St. Petersburg to Moscow, 
and now he called day and night at the houses, of the 
ex-Izmdylovsk officers. 

With a shaking hand my father'wrote that his eldest 
son, Nicholas, was already in the first corps of cadets 
at Moscow; that his youngest son, Peter, w&s a candi¬ 
date for the corps of pages; and that there remained only 
his second son, Alexander, who had not yet entered the 
military career. A few weeks later came a paper inform¬ 
ing father of the ‘ monarch’s favour.’ Alexander was 
ordered to enter a corps of cadets in Orel, a small pro¬ 
vincial town. It cost my father a deal of trouble and a 
large sum of money to get Alexander sent to a corps 
of cadets at Moscow. This new ‘favour’ was obtained 
only in consideration of the fact that our elder brother 
was in that corp^. 

And thus, owing to the will of Nicholas I., we had 
both to receive a military education, though, before we 
were many years older, we simply hated the military 
career for its absurdity. But Nicholas I. was watchful 
that none of the sons of the nobility should embrace 
any other profession than the military one, unless they 
were of infirm health; and so we had all three to be 
officers, to the great satisfaction of my father. 

VI 

Wealth was measured in those times by the number 
of‘souls’ which a landed proprietor owned. So man 
‘ souls ’ meant so many male serfs : women did not count 
My father, who owned nearly twelve hundred soul:., 
in three different provinces, and who had, in addition 
to his peasants’ holdings, large tracts of land which were 
cultivated by these peasants, was accounted a rich man. 
He lived up to his reputation, which meant that his 
house was open to any number of visitors, and that he 
kept a very large household. 
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We were a family of eight, occasionally of ten or 
twelve; but fifty servants at Moscow, and half as many 
more in the country, were considered not one too many. 
Four coachmen to attend a dozen horses, three cooks 
for the masters and two qciore for the servants, a dozen 
men to wait upon us at dinner-time (one man, plate in 
hand, standing behind each person seated at the table), 
and girls innumerable in the maid-servants’ room,—how 
could anyone do with less than this ? 

Besides, the ambition of every landed proprietor was 
that everything required for his household should be 
made at home by his own men. 

‘ How nicely your piano is always tuned ! I suppose 
Herr Schimmel must be your tuner ?’ perhaps a visitor 
would remark. 

To be able to answer, ‘ I have my own piano-tuner,' 
was in those times the correct thing. 

' What beautiful par/ y! ’ ihe guests would exclaim, 
when a work of art, composed of ices and pastry, ap¬ 
peared toward the end of the dinner. ‘ Confess, prince, 
that it comes from Tremble’ (the fashionable pastry¬ 
cook). 

‘It is made by my own confectioner, a pupil of 
Tremble, whom I have allowed to show what he can 
do,’ was a reply which elicited general admiration. 

To have embroideries, harnesses, furniture—in fact, 
erything—made by one’s own men was the ideal of the 
-n and respected landed proprietor. As soon as the 
children of the servants attained the age of ten, they were 
se’t as appientices to the fashionable shops, where they 
- • obliged to spend five or seven years chiefly in 

sweeping, in receiving an incredible number of thrashings, 
and in running about town on errands of all sort. I must 
own that few of them became masters of their respective 
arts. The tailors and the shoemakers were found only 
skilful enough to make clothes or shoes for the servants, 
and when a really good pastry was required for a dinner-^ 
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party it was ordered at Tremble’s, while our own con¬ 
fectioner was beating the dsum in the music band. •* 

That band was another of my father’s ambitions, and 
almost every one of his male servants, inMftddition to othef 
accomplishments, was a bass-^ol .or a claanet in the band. 
Makdr, the piano-tuner, o^/Zas'^under-butief, was “also a 
flutist; Andrdi, the tailor,^played the French horn; the 
confectioner was first put to beat the drum, but he 
misused his instrument to such a deafening degree that a 
tremendous trumpet was bought for him, in the hope that 
his lungs would not have the power to make the same 
noise as his hands ; when, however, this last hope had to 
be abandoned, he was sent to be a soldier. As to ‘ spotted * 
Tikhon,’ in addition to his numerous functions in the 
household as lamp-cleaner, floor-polisher, and footman, 
he made himself useful in the band—to-day as a trom¬ 
bone, to-morrow as a bassoon, and occasionally as second 
violin. 

The two first violins were the only exceptions to the 
rule; they were ‘violins,’ and nothing else. My father 
had bought them, with their large families, for a hand¬ 
some sum of money, from his sisters (he never bought serfs 
from nor sold them to strangers). In the evenings when 
he was not at his club, or when there was a dinner or an 
evening party at our house, the band of twelve to fifteen 
musicians was summoned. They played very nicely, 
and were in great demand for dancing-parties in the 
neighbourhood ; still more when we were in the country. 
This was, of course, a constant source of gratification to 
my father, whose permission had to be asked to get the 
assistance of his band. * 

Nothing, indeed, gave him more pleasure than to be 
asked for help, either in the way mentioned or in any 
other: for instance, to obtain free education for a boy, or 
to save somebody from a punishment inflicted upon him 
by a law court. Although he was liable to fall into fits 
of rage, he was undoubtedly possessed of a natural instinct 
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toward leniency, and when his patronage was requested 
he would write scores of letters in all possible directions, 
to all sorts of persons of high standing, in favour of his 
i>rot^6. At such times, his mail, which was always 
heavy, would bg swolleq b^y half a dozen special letters, 
writtenrin a nibst original, semi-official, and semi-humorous 
style; each of them seated, of course* with his arms, in a 
big square envelope, which rattled iike a baby rattle on 
accJbunt of the quantity of sand it contained—the use of 
blotting-paper being then unknown. The more difficult 
the case, the more energy he would display, until he 
secured the favour he asked for his protege, whom in 
many cases he never saw. 

My father liked to have plenty of guests in his house. 
Our dinner-hour was four, and at seven the family gathered 
round the samovar (tea-urn) for tea. Everyone belonging 
to our circle could drop in at that hour, and from the 
time my sister H^tene was again with us there was no 
lack of visitors, old and young, who took advantage of 
the privilege. When the windows facing the street showed 
bright light inside that was enough to let people know 
that the family was at home and friends would be 
welcome. 

Nearly every night we had visitors. The green tables 
were opened in the hall for the card-players, while the 
ladies and the young people stayed in the reception-room 
or around Helene’s piano. When the ladies had gone, 
card-playing continued .sometimes till the small hours of 
the morning, and considerable sums of money changed 
hands among the players. Father invariably lost. But 
the real danger for him whs not at home: it was at the 
English Club, where the stakes were much higher than in 
private houses, and especially when he was induced to 
join a party of ‘ very respectable ’ gentlemen, in one of 
the aristocratic houses of the Old Equerries’ Quarter, 
where gambling went on all night. On an occasion of 
this kind his losses were sure to be heavy, 
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Dancing-parties were not infrequent, to say nothing 
of a couple of obligatory balls every winter. Father’s 
way, in such cases, was to have everything done in a good 
style, whatever the expense. But at the same time such 
niggardliness was practised^in oqr house ,in daily life that 
if I were to recount it, 1 should be accusech'of exaggera¬ 
tion. It is said of a family of pretenders to the throne 
of France, renowned for their truly regal hunting-parties, 
that in their everyday life even the tallow candles -rn'e 
minutely counted. The same sort of miserly economy 
ruled in our house with regard to everything; so much 
so that when we, the children of the house, grew up, we 
detested all saving and counting. However, in the Old ‘ 
Equerries’ Quarter such a mode of life only raised my 
father in public esteem. ‘The old prince,’ it was said, 

‘ seems to be sharp over money at home; but he knows 
how a nobleman ought to live.’ 

In our quiet and clean lanes that was the kind of life 
which was most in respect. One of our neighbours. 

General D-, kept his house up in very grand style; 

and yet the most comical scenes took place every morning 
between him and his cook. Breakfast over, the old 
general, smoking his pipe, would himself order the 
dinner. 

‘Well, my boy,’ he would say to the cook, who ap¬ 
peared in snow-white attire, ‘ to-day we shall not be many: 
only a couple of guests. You will make us a soup, you 
know, with some spring delicacies—green peas, French 
beans, and so on. You have not given us any yet, and 
madam, you know, likes a good French spring soup.’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ • 

‘ Then, anything you like as an entree.’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Of course, asparagus is not yet in season, but I saw 
yesterday such nice bundles of it in the shops,’ 

* Yes, sir; eight shillings the bundle.’ 

‘ Quite right! Then, we are sick of your roasted 
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chickens and turkeys; you ought to get something for a 
change/ 

‘Some venison, sir?* 

* Yes, yes, anything for a change/ 

And when the six courses of dinner had been decided 
on, the. old general would astc, ‘ Now how much shall I 
give you for to-day’s expenses ? Six shillings will do, I 
suppose ? ’ 

‘ (!)ne pound, sir/ 

‘ What nonsen^, my boy! Here is six shillings; I 
assure you that's quite enough/ 

‘ Eight shillings for asparagus, five for the vegetables/ 
‘Now, look here, my dear boy, be reasonable. I’ll 
go as high as seven-and-six, and you must be economical/ 
And the bargaining would go on thus for half an 
hour, until the two would agree upon fourteen shillings 
and sixpence, with the understanding that the morrow’s 
dinner should not cost more than three shillings. Where¬ 
upon the general, quite happy at having made such a good 
bargain, would take his sledge, make a round of the 
fashionable shops, and return quite radiant, bringing for 
his wife a bottle of exquisite perfume, for which he had 
paid a fancy price in a French shop, and announcing to 
his only daughter that a new velvet mantle—‘ something 
very simple ’ and very costly—would be sent for her to 
tiy on that afternoon. 

All our relatives, who were numerous on my father’s 
side, lived exactly in the same way: and if a new spirit 
occasionally made its appearance, it usually took the form 
of some religious passion. Thus a Prince Gagdrin joined 
the Jesuit order, again tq the scandal of ‘ all Moscow/ 
another young prince entered a monastery, while several 
older ladies became fanatic devotees. 

There was a single exception. One of our nearest 
relatives. Prince—let me call him Mfrski—had spent his 
youth at St. Petersburg as an officer of the Guards. He 
took no interest in keeping his own tailors and cabinet- 
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makers, for his house was furnished in a g^and modem 
style, and his wearing apparel was all made in the best 
St. Petersburg shops. Gambling was not his propensity 
—he played cards only when in company with ladies; 
but his weak point was his dinner-table, upon which he 
spent incredible sums of money. 

Lent and Easter were his chief epodhs of extrava¬ 
gance. When the Great Lent came, and it woMd not 
have been proper to eat meat, cream, or butter, he seized 
the opportunity to invent all sorts (jf delicacies in the 
way of fish. The best shops of the two capitals were 
ransacked for that purpose; special emissaries were dis¬ 
patched from his estate to the mouth of the V 61 ga, to 
bring back on post-horses (there was no railway at that 
time) a sturgeon of great size or some extraordinarily cured 
fish. And when Easter came, there was no end to his 
inventions. 

Easter, in Russia, is the most venerated and also the 
gayest of the yearly festivals. If is the festival of spring. 
The immense heaps of snow which have been lying 
during the winter along the streets rapidly thaw, and 
roaring streams run down the streets; not like a thief 
who creeps in by insensible degrees, but frankly and 
openly spring comes—every day bringing with it a 
change in the state of the snow and the progress of the 
buds on the trees; the night frosts only keep the thaw 
within reasonable bounds. The last week of the Great 
Lent, Passion Week, was kept in Moscow, in my child¬ 
hood, with extreme solemnity; it was a time of general 
mourning, and crowds of people went to the churches to 
listen to the impressive reading of those passages of the 
Gospels which relate the sufferings of the Christ. Not 
only were meat, eggs, and butter not eaten, but even fish 
was refused; some of the most rigorous taking no food at 
all on Good hViday. The more striking was the contrast 
when Easter came. 

On Saturday everyone attended the night service 
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which began in a mownful way. Then, suddenly, at 
midnight, the resurrection news was announced. All 
the churches were at #nce illuminated, and gay peals of 
bells resounded from hundreds of bell towers. General 
rejoiciag began. All the people kissed one another thrice 
on the cheeks, repeating the resurrection words, and the 
churches, now-hooded with light, shone with the gay 
toilette# of the ladies. The poorest woman had a new 
dress; if she had only one new dress a year, she would 
get It for that night, 

At the same time, Easter was, and is still, the signal 
for a real debauch in ^ting. Special Easter cream 
«cheeses {pdskha) and Easter bread {koolicft) are pre¬ 
pared ; and everyone, no matter how poor he or she may 
be, must have a small pdskha and a small koolich, with 
at least one egg painted red, to be consecrated in the 
church, and to be used afterward to break the Lent. 
Wit^ most^ old Russians, eating began at night, after a 
short Easter mass, immediately after the consecrated 
food had been brought from church; but in the houses 
of the nobility the ceremony was postponed till Sunday 
morning, when a table was covered with all sorts of 
viands, cheeses, and pastry, and all the servants came to 
exchange with their masters three kisses and a red-painted 
egg. Throughout Easter week a table spread with Easter 
food stood in the great hall, and every visitor was invited 
to partake. 

On this occasion Prince Mfrski surpassed himself. 
Whether he was at St. Petersburg or at Moscow, mes¬ 
sengers brought to his house, from his estate, a specially 
prepared cream cheese for the pdskha, and his cook 
managed to make out of it a piece of artistic confection¬ 
ery. Other messengers were dispatched to the province 
of Novgorod to get a bear’s ham, which was cured for the 
prince’s Easter table. And while the princess, with her 
two daughters, visited the most austere monasteries, in 
which the night service would last three or four hours in 
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succession, and spent all Passion Week in the most 
mournful condition of mind, ekting only a piece of dry . 
bread between the visits she paid to Russian, Roman, and 
Protestant preachers, her husband made every morning 
the tour of the well-known Miliitin shops at St. Peters¬ 
burg, where all possible delicacies are brought frpm the 
ends of the earth. There he used to Select the most 
extravagant dainties for his Easter table. Hundreds of 
visitors came to his house, and were asked ‘just to taste’ 
this or that extraordinary thing. 

The end of it was that the prince managed literally 
to eat up a considerable fortune. His richly furnished 
house and beautiful estate were sold, and when he and * 
his wife were old they had nothing left, not even a home, 
and were compelled to live with their children. 

No wonder that when the emancipation of the serfs 
came, nearly all these, families of the Old Equerries’ 
Quarter were ruined. But I must not anticipate events. 

VII 

To maintain such numbers of servants as were kept in our 
house would have been ruinous if all provisions had to be 
bought at Moscow; but in those times of serfdom things 
were managed veiy simply. When winter came, father 
sat at his table and wrote the following:— 

‘ To the manager of my estate, Nikdlskoye, situated in 
the government of Kaluga, district of Meschdvsk, on the 
river Sir^na, from the Prince Alex6i Petrdvich Kropdt- 
kin. Colonel and Commander of various orders, 

‘ On receipt of this, and as,soon as winter communica¬ 
tion is established, thou art ordered to send to my house, 
situated in the city of Moscow, twenty-five peasant-sledges, 
drawn by two horses each, one horse from each house, and 
one sledge and one man from each second house, and to 
load them with [so many] quarters of oats, [so many] of 
wheat, and [so many] of tye, as also with all the poultry 
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and geese and diltks, wdll frozen, which have to be killed 
this winter, well packed and accompanied by a complete 
list, under the supervision of a well-chosen man ; ’ anfl so 
it went on for a c(5uple of pages, till the next full-stop was 
reatfhed. After this there followed an enumeration of the 
penalties which %ot!fd be inflicted in case the provisions 
should not reach tfe house situated in such a street, 
number so-and-so, in due time and in good condition. 

Some time before Christmas the twenty-five peasant- 
sledges really entered our gates, and covered the surface 
of the wide yard. 

‘ Frol! ’ shouted my father, as soon as the report of this 
* great event reached him. ‘ Kiryushka! Yegdrka! Where 
are they? Everything will be stolen! Frol, go and 
receive the oats! Uliilna, go and receive the poultry! 
Kiryushka, call the princess I ’ 

All the household was in commotion, the servants run¬ 
ning wildly in evtsry direction, from the hall to the yard, 
and from the yard to the hall, but chiefly to the maid¬ 
servants’ room, to communicate there the Nikdlskoye news: 
‘ Pdsha is going to marry after Christmas. Aunt Anna 
has surrendered her soul to God,’ and so on. Letters had 
also come from the country, and very soon one of the 
maids would steal upstairs into my room. 

‘ Are you alone ? The teacher is not in ? ’ 

‘No, he is at the university.’ 

‘Well, then, be kind and read me this letter from 
mother.’ 

And I would read to her the naive letter, which always 
began with the words, ‘ Father and mother send you their 
blessing for ages not to be» broken.' After this came the 
news: ‘ Aunt Eupraxie lies ill, all her bones aching; and 
your cousin is not yet married, but hopes to be after 
Easter; and aunt Stepanida’s cow died on All Saints’ 
day.’ Following the news came the greetings, two pages 
of them : ‘ Brother Paul sends you his greetings, and the 
sisters Mary and D^ria send their greetings, and then 

3 
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uncle Dmftri sends his many greetings/ and so on. How¬ 
ever, notwithstanding the monotony of the enumeraticMi, 
e&ch name awakened some remarks: ‘ Then she is stilf 

if 

alive, poor soul, if she sends her greetings; it is nine years 
^ince she has lain motionless.’ Or, ‘Oh, he ha* *not 
forgotten me; he must be back, then, for Christmas; such 
a nice boy. You will write me a letter, won’t you ? and I 
must not forget him then.’ I promised, of course^,and 
when the time came 1 wrote a letter in exactly the same 
style. 

When the sledges had been unloaded, the hall filled 
with peasants. They had put On their best coats over 
their sheepskins, and waited uriCil father should call them 
into his room to have a talk about the snow and the 
prospects of the next crops. They hardly dared to walk 
in their heavy boots on the polished floor. A few ventured 
to sit down on the edge of an oak bench; they emphati¬ 
cally refused to make use of chairs. £• they waited for 
hours, looking with alarm upon everyone who entered 
father’s room or issued from it. 

Some time later on, usually next morning, one of the 
servants would run slyly upstairs to the class-room. 

‘ Are you alone ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Then go quickly to the hall. The peasants want to 
see you; something from your nurse.’ 

When I went down to the hall, one of the peasants 
would give me a little bundle containing perhaps a few rye 
cakes, half a dozen hard-boiled eggs, and some apples, tied 
in a motley coloured cotton kerchief. ‘ Take that: it is 
your nurse, Vasilisa, who sends it to you. Look if the 
apples are not frozen. I hope not: I kept them all the 
journey on my breast. Such a fearful frost we had.’ 
And the broad, bearded face, covered with frost-bites, 
would smile radiantly, showing two rows of beautiful 
white teeth from beneath quite a forest of hair. 

‘ And this is for your brother, from his nurse Anna,* 
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another peasant ^ould say, handing me a similar bundle. 
*« Poor boy,” she says, “ he can never have enough at 
school."’ 

Blushing and^ not knowing what to say, I would 
murmur at last, ‘ Tell Vasilisa that I kiss her, and Anna 
too, for my brother.’ At which all faces would become 
still more radiant. 

iYbs, I will, to be sure.’ 

Then Kirila, who kept watch at father’s door, would 
whisper suddenly, ‘Run quickly upstairs; your father 
may come out in a moment. Don’t forget the kerchief; 
they want to take it bade.’ 

As I carefully folded the worn kerchief, I most 
passionately desired to send Vasilisa something. But I 
had nothing to send, not even a toy, and we never had 
pocket-money. 

f * 

Our best time, of course, was in the country. As 
soon as Easter and Whitsuntide had passed, all our 
thoughts were directed towards Nikolskoye. However, 
time went on—the lilacs must be past blooming at 
Nikdlskoye—and father had still thousands of affairs to 
keep him in town. At last, five or six peasant-carts 
entered our yard: they came to take all sorts of things 
which had to be sent to the country house. The great 
old coach and the other coaches in which we were going 
to make the journey were taken out and inspected once 
more. The boxes began- to be packed. Our lessons 
made slow progress; at every moment we interrupted 
our teachers, asking whether this or that book should 
be taken with us, and long before all others we began 
packing our books, our slates, and our toys, which were 
, of our own making. 

Eveiything was ready: the peasant-carts stood heavily 
loaded with furniture for the country house, boxes contain¬ 
ing the kitchen utensils, and almost countless empty glass 
jars which were to be brought back in the autumn filled 
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with all kinds of preserves. The peassmts waited eVeiy 
morning for hours in the hall; but the order for leaving 
did not come. Father continued to write all the morn¬ 
ing in his room, and disappeared at night. J'inally, our 
stepmother interfered, her maid,having ventured to report 
that the peasants were veiy anxious to return, as haymak¬ 
ing was near. 

Next afternoon, Frol, the major-domo, and Mikhael 
Aleeff, the first violin, were called into father’s room. A 
sack containing the ‘ food money ’—that is, a few coppers 
a day—for each of the forty or fifty souls who were to 
accompany the household to Nil?61skoye, was handed to 
Frol, with a list. All were enumerated in that list: the 
band in full; then the cooks and the under-cooks, the 
laundresses, the under-laundress, who was blessed with 
a family of six mites, ‘ Polka Squinting,’ ‘ Domna the 
Big One,’ ‘ Domna the Small One,’ and the rest of them. 

The first violin received an ‘ order -of march.* I knew 
it well, because father, seeing that he never’would be ready, 
had called me to copy it into the book, in which he used 
to copy all ‘ outgoing papers ’ 

‘To my house servant, Mikhael Aldeff, from Prince 
Alexei Petrdvich Kropdtkin, Colonel and Commander. 

‘Thou art ordered, on May 29 , at six A.M., to march 
out with my loads, from the city of Moscow, for my 
estate, situated in the government of Kaliiga, district of 
Meschdvsk, on the river Sirena, representing a distance 
of one hundred and sixty miles from this house; to 
look after the good conduct of the men entrusted to 
thee, and if any one of them proves to be guilty of 
misconduct, or of drunkenness, or of insubordination, 
to bring the said man before the commander of the 
garrison detachment of the separate corps of the interior 
garrisons, with the inclosed circular letter, and to ask 
that he may be punished by flogging [the first violin 
knew who was meant], as an example to the others. 

‘ Thou art ordered, moreover, to look especially after 
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the inte§^ity of the g«ods entrusted to thy care, and to 
march according to the following order: wFirst day, 
stay at village So-and-So, to feed the horses; second 
day, spend the night at the town of Poddlsk; ’ and so 
on for all the seven or eight days that the journey would 
last. • 

Next day, at ten instead of at six—punctuality is 
not a Russian virtue (‘ Thank God, we are not Germans,* 
true Russians used to say), the carts left the house. The 
servants had to make the journey on foot; only the 
children were accommodated with a seat in a bath-tub 
or basket,'on the top of a loaded cart, and some of the 
women might find an occasional resting-place on the 
ledge of a cart. The others had to walk all the hundred 
and sixty miles. As long as they were marching 
through Moscow, discipline was maintained: it was 
peremptorily forbidden to wear top-boots or to pass a 
belt over the coat. But when they were on the road, 
and we overtook them a couple of days later, and 
especially when it was known that father would stay a 
few days longer at Moscow, the men and the womcn-^ 
dressed in all sorts of impossible coats, belted with 
cotton handkerchiefs, burned by the sun or dripping 
under the rain, and helping themselves along with sticks 
cut in the woods—certainly looked more like a wander¬ 
ing band of gypsies than the household of a wealthy 
landowner. Similar peregrinations were made by every 
household in those times, and when we saw a file of 
servants marching along one of our streets, we at once 
knew that the Apiikhtins or the Prydnishnikoffs were 
migrating. • 

The carts were gone, yet the family did not move. 
All of us were sick of waiting; but father still continued to 
write interminable orders to the managers of his estates, 
and I copied them diligently into the big ‘outgoings 
book.’ At last the order to start was given. We were 
called downstairs. My father read aloud the order of 
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march, addressed to ‘the Princess Krop6tkin»4|wife of 
Prince Alexei Petrdvich Kropdtkin, Colonel and Com¬ 
mander,’ in which the halting-places during the five days’ 
journey were duly enumerated. True, the order was 
written for May 30, and the departure was fixed for nine 
A.M., though May was gone, and the departure took 
place in the afternoon: this upset all calculations. But, 
as is usual in military marching-orders, this circumstance 
had been foreseen, and was provided, for in the following 
paragraph:— 

‘ If, however, contrary to expectation, the depasrture of 
your highness does not take plaife at the said* day and 
hour, you are requested to act according to the best of 
your understanding, in order to bring the said journey to 
its best issue.’ 

Then, all present, the family and the servants, sat 
down for a moment, signed themselves with the cross, 
and bade my father good-bye. ‘ I entreat you, Alexis, 
don’t go to the club,’ our stef)mother whispered to him. 
The great coach, drawn by four horses, with a postillion, 
stood at the door, with its little folding ladder to 
facilitate climbing in; the other coaches also were there. 
Our seats were enumerated in the marching-orders, but 
our stepmother had to exercise ‘ the best of her under¬ 
standing’ even at that early stage of the proce^ings, 
and we started to the great satisfaction of all. 

The journey was an inexhaustible source #f enjoy¬ 
ment for us children. The stages were short, and we 
stopped twice a day to feed the horses. As the ladies 
screamed at the slightest declivity of the road, it was 
found more convenient to akght each time the road 
went up or down hill, which it did continually, and we 
took advantage of this to have a peep into the woods 
by the roadside, or a run along some crystal brook. 
The beautifully kept high road from Moscow to Warsaw, 
which we followed for some distance, was covered, more¬ 
over, with a variety of interesting objects: files of loaded 
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carts, gippps of pilgrims, and all sorts of people. Twice 
a day we stopped in large, animated villages, and after 
a good deal^of bargaining about the prices to be charged 
for hay and oats, as well as for the samovars, we dis¬ 
mounted at the gates of an inn. Cook Andrei bought a 
chicken and made the soup, while we ran in the mean¬ 
time to the next wood, or examined the farmyard, the 
garden, the inner life of the inn. 

At Mdloyarosldvetz, where a battle was fought in 
1812, when the Russian army vainly attempted to stop 
Napoleon in his retreat from Moscow, we usually spent 
the night." M. PouMia, who had been wounded in the 
Spansh campaign, knew, or pretended to know, every¬ 
thing about the battle at MAloyaroslAvetz. He took us 
to the battlefield, and explained how the Russians tried 
to check Napoleon’s advance, and how the Grande 
Arm^e crushed them and made its way through the 
Russian lin^s. He explained it as well as if he himself 
had taken part in the battle. Here the Cossacks at¬ 
tempted un mouvement tournant, but Davout, or some 
other marshal, routed them and pursued them just be¬ 
yond these hills on the right. There the left wing of 
Napoleon crushed the Russian infantry, and here 
Napoleon himself, at the head of the Old Guard, charged 
KutuzoiTs centre, and covered himself and his Guard 
with undying glory. 

We ©nee took the old Kaluga route, and stopped at 
Tanitino; but h<pre M. Poulain was much less eloquent. 
For it was at this place that Napoleon, who intended to 
retreat by a southern route, was compelled, after a bloody 
battle, to abandon his plan, and was forced to take the 
Smolensk route, which his army had laid waste during 
its march on Moscow. However, in M. Poulain’s narra¬ 
tive, Napoleon did not lose the battle: he was only 
deceived by his marshals; otherwise he would have 
marched straight upon Kieff and Odessa, and his eagles 
would have floated over the Black Sea. 
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Beyond ^Kaluga we had to cross for a stret;^ of live 
miles a beautiful pine forest, which remains connected 
in my memory wiA some of the happiest iwniniscences 
of my childhood. The sand in that forest was as deep 
as in an African desert, and we went all the way on 
foot, while the horses, stopping every moment,,slowly 
dragged the carriages in the sand. When I was in my 
teens, it was my delight to leave the family behipd, and 
to walk the whole distance by myself. Immense red 
pines, centuries old, rose on every side, and not a sound 
reached the ear except the voices of the lofty iiees. In 
a small ravine a fresh crystal spritig murmur^ and a 
passer-by had left in it, for the use of those who'ihould 
come after him, a small funnel-shaped ladle, mad€ of 
birch bark, with a split stick for a handle. Noiselessly a 
squirrel ran up a tree, and the underwood was as Tull of 
mysteries as were the trees. In that fiprest ray first love 
of Nature and my first dim perception *of its incessant 
life were bom. 

Beyond the forest, and past the ferry which took us 
over the Ugrd, we left the high road and entered narrow 
country lanes, where green ears of rye bent toward the 
coach, and the horses managed to bite mouthfuls of grass 
on either side of the way, as they ran, closely pressed to 
one another in the narrow, trenchlike road. At last we 
saw the willows which marked the approach to our 
village, and suddenly we caught sight of the elegant, 
pale-yellow bell tower of the Nikdlskoye church. 

For the quiet life of the landlords of those times 
Nikdlskoye was admirably sqjlted. There was nothing 
in it of the luxury which is seen in richer estates; but 
an artistic hand was visible in the planning of the build¬ 
ings and gardens, and in the general arrangement of 
things. Besides the main house, which father had re¬ 
cently built, there were, round a spacious and well-kept 
yard, several smaller houses, which gave a greater degree 
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ofltidependence to their inhabitants, without destroying 
the close intercourse of the family life. An immense 
‘ upper garden * was devoted to fruit-trees, and through 
it the church was reached. The southern slope of the 
land, which led to the river, was entirely, given up to 
a pleasure garden, where flower-beds were intermingled 
with alleys of lime-trees, lilacs, and acacias. From the 
balcony of the main house there was a beautiful view of 
the Sir^na, with the ruins of an old earthen fortress 
where the Russians had offered a stubborn resistance 
during the Mongol invasion, and farther on, the bound¬ 
less yeHcyw grain-fields, with copses of woods on the 
* horizcfr. 

.In^^e early years of my childhood we occupied with 
M. Poulckin one of the separate houses entirely by our¬ 
selves; and aftei*his method of education was softened 
by the inteiweptioa of our sister Helene, we were on the 
best .possible terms with him. Father was invariably 
absent from home in the summer, which he spent in 
military inspections, and our stepmother did not pay 
much attention to us, ejspecially after her own child, 
Pauline, was born. We were thus always with M. 
Poulain, who thoroughly enjoyed the stay in the country, 
and let us enjoy it. The woods; the walks along the 
river; the climbing over the hills to the old fortress, 
which M. Poulain made alive for us as he told how it 
was defended by the Russians, and how it was cap¬ 
tured by the Tart^ars; the little adventures, in one of 
which he became our hero by saving Alexander from 
drowning; an occasional encounter with wolves—there 
was no end of new and delightful impressions. Large 
parties were also organized in which all the family took 
part, sometimes picking mushrooms in the woods, and 
afterward having tea in the midst of the forest, where a 
man a hundred years old lived alone with his little grand¬ 
son, taking care of the bees. At other times we went to 
one of father’s villages where a big pond had been dug7 
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in which golden carp were caught by the thousand—^part 
of them being taken for the landlord and the loemainder 
being distributed among all the peasants. My former 
nurse, Vasilisa, lived in that village. Her family was 
one of the poorest; besides her husband, she had only a 
small boy to help her, and a girl, my foster-sister, who 
became later on a preacher and a ‘ Virgin ’ in the Non¬ 
conformist sect to which they belonged. There was no 
bound to her joy when I came to see her. Cream, eggs, 
apples, and honey were all that she could offer; but the 
way in which she offered them, in bright wooden plates, 
after having covered the table with a fine snow-white 
linen tablecloth of her own making (with the Russian ^ 
Nonconformists absolute cleanliness is a matter of re¬ 
ligion), and the fond words with which she addfessed me, 
treating me as her own son, left the warmest feelings in 
my heart. I must say the same of the nurses of my 
elder brothers, Nicholas and Alexander, who belonged 
to prominent families of two other Nonconformist sects 
in Nikdlskoye. Few know what treasuries of goodness 
can be found in the hearts of Russiatl peasants, even 
after centuries of the most cruel oppression, which might 
well have embittered them. 

On stormy days M. Poulain had an abundance of 
tales to tell us, especially about the campaign in Spain. 
Over and over again we induced him to tell us how he 
was wounded in a battle, and every time he came to the 
point when he felt warm blood'streaming into his boot, 
we jumped to kiss him and gave him all sorts of pet 
names. ^ 

Everything seemed to pnepare us for the militaiy 
career: the predilection of our father (the only toys 
that I remember his having bought for us were a rifle 
and a real sentry-box); the war tales of M. Poulain; 
nay, even the library which we had at our disposal. This 
library, which had once belonged to General Repnfnsky, 
our mother’s grandfather, a learned military man of the 
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eighteenth centuiy, consisted exclusively of books on 
militaiy warfare, adorned with rich plates and beautifully 
bound in leather. It was our chief recreation, on wet 
days, to look over the plates of these books, representing 
the weapons of warfare since the times of the Hebrews, 
and giving plans of all the battles that had been fought 
since Alexander of Macedonia. These heavy books also 
offered excellent materials for building out of them strong 
fortresses which would stand for some time the blows of 
a battering-ram and the projectiles of an Archimedean 
catapultj(iyhich, however, persisted in sending stones into 
the windows, and was soon prohibited). Yet neither 
’Alexander nor I became military men. The literature 
of the sixties wiped out the teachings of our childhood. 

M. Poulain’s opinions about revolutions were those of 
the Orleanist ‘ Illustration Fran9aise,’ of which he re¬ 
ceived back numbers, and of which we knew all the 
woodeuts. For a long time I could not imagine a re¬ 
volution otherwise than in the shape of Death riding on 
a horse, the red flag ort one hand and a scythe in the 
other, mowing 4 iown men right and left. So it was 
pictured in the * Illustration.’ But I now think that M. 
Poulain’s dislike was limited to the uprising of 1848, for 
one of his tales about the Revolution of 1789 deeply im¬ 
pressed my mind. 

The title of prince was used in our house with and 
without occasion. M. Poulain must have been shocked 
by it, for he begamonce to tell us what he knew of the 
great Revolution. I cannot now recall what he said, but 
one thing I remember, namely, that ‘Count Mirabcau’ 
and other nobles one day renounced their titles, and that 
Count Mirabeau, to show his contempt for aristocratic 
pretensions, opened a shop decorated with a signboard 
which bore the inscription, ‘ Mirabeau, tailor.’ (I tell the 
story as I had it from M. Poulain.) For a long time 
after that I worried myself thinking what trade I should 
take up, so as to write, ‘Kropdtkin, such and such a 
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handicraft man.’ Later on, my Russian teacher, Nikoldi 
Pdvlovich Smirndff, and the general Republican tone of 
Russian literature influenced me in the same way; and 
when I began to write novels—that is, in my twelfth 
year—I adopted the signature P. Kropdtkin, which 1 
never have departed from, notwithstanding the* remon¬ 
strances of my chiefs when I was in 4 he military service. 

VIII 

In the autumn of 1852 my brother Alexander was sent 
to the corps of cadets, and from that time we saw 
each other only during the holidays and occasionally on' 
Sundays. The corps of cadets was six "miles fipm our 
house, and although we had a dozen horses, it always 
happened that when the time came to send the sledge to 
the corps there was no horse free for that purpose. My 
eldest brother, Nicholas, came home very seldom. The 
relative freedom which Alexander found at school, and 
especially the influence of two of his teachers in literature, 
developed his intellect rapidly, and later on I shall have 
ample occasion to speak of the beneflcial influence that 
he exercised upon ray own development. It is a great 
privilege to have had a loving, intelligent elder brother. 

In the meantime I remained at home. I had to wait 
till my turn to enter the corps of p^es should come, and 
that did not happen until I was nearly fifteen years of 
age. M. Poulain was dismissed, and a German tutor was 
engaged instead. He was one of those idealistic men 
who are not uncommon among Germans, but I remember 
him chiefly on account of th» enthusiastic way in which 
he used to recite Schiller’s poetry, accompanying it by a 
most naive kind of acting that delighted me. He stayed 
with us only one winter. 

The next winter I was sent to attend th^ classes at 
a Moscow gymnasium; and Anally I remained with our 
Russian teacher, Smirndff. We soon became friends. 
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especially after my father took both of us for a journey 
to his Ryazdn estate. During this journey we indulged 
in all sorts of fun, and we used to invent humorous stories 
in connection with the men and the things that we saw ; 
while the impression produced upon me by the hilly 
tracts we crossed added some new and fine touches to 
my growing love of nature. Under the impulse given 
me by Smirndff, my literary tastes also began to grow, 
and during the years from 4854 to 1857 I had full oppor¬ 
tunity to develop them. My teacher, who had by this 
time finished his studies at the university, obtained 
a small clerkship in a law court, and spent his mornings 
^here. was thus left to myself till dinner-time, and 
after laying prepared my lessons and taken a walk, I 
had plenty of leisure for reading and writing. In the 
autumn, when my teacher returned to his office at 
Moscow, while we remained in the country, I was left 
again to myself, and though in continual intercourse with 
the family, and spending part of the day in playing with 
my little sister Pauline, I could in fact dispose of my 
time as I liked. 

Serfdom was then in the last years of its existence. 
It is recent history—it seems to be only of yesterday; 
and yet, even in Russia, few realize what serfdom was in 
reality. There is a dim conception that the conditions 
which it created were very bad; but how these condi¬ 
tions affected human beings bodily and mentally is only 
vaguely understood. It is amazing, indeed, to see how 
quickly an institution and its .social consequences are 
forgotten when the institufiion has ceased to exist, and 
with what rapidity men and things change after that. 
* I will try to recall the conditions of serfdom by telling, 
not what I heard, but what I saw. 

Ulidna, the housekeeper, stands in the passage leading 
to father’s room, and crosses herself; she dares neither 
to advance nor to retreat. At last, after having recited 
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a prayer, she enters the room, and reports, in a hardly 
audible voice, that the store of tea is nearly at an end, 
that there are only twenty pounds of sugar left, and that 
the other provisions will soon be exhausted. 

‘ Thieves, robbers! * shouts my father. * And you, you 
are in league with them !" His voice thunders through¬ 
out the house. Our stepmother leaves Ulidna to face 
the storm. But father cries, *««Frol, call the princess! 
Where is she ? ’ And when she enters, he receives her 
with the same reproaches. 

‘ You also are in league with this progeny of Ham ; 
you are standing up for them; ’ and so on, fbr half an 
hour or more. ^ 

Then he commences to verify the accounts. At the 
same time, he thinks about the hay. Frol is sent to 
weigh what is left of jthat, and our stepmother is sent 
to be present during the weighing, while father calculates 
how much of it ought to be in therbam. A considerable 
quantity of hay appears to be missing, and Ulidna cannot 
account for several pounds of such and such provisions. 
Father’s voice becomes more and more menacing; Uliana 
is trembling; but it is the coachman who now enters the 
room, and is stormed at by his master. Father springs 
at him, strikes him, but he keeps repeating, * Your high¬ 
ness must have made a mistake.’ 

Father repeats his calculations, and this time it ap¬ 
pears that there is more hay in the bam than there ought 
to be. The shouting continues; he now reproaches the 
coachman with not having given the horses their daily 
rations in full; but the coachman calls on all the saints 
to witness that he gave the animals their due, and Frol 
invokes the Virgin to confirm the coachman’s appeal. 

But father will not be appeased. He oalls in Makdr, 
the piano-tuner and sub-butler, and reminds him of all 
his recent sins. He was drunk last week, and must have 
been drunk yesterday, for he broke half a dozen plates. 
In fact, the breaking of these plates was the real cause 
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of all the disturbance: our stepmother had reported the' 
fact to father in the morning, and that was why UliAna 
was received with more scolding than was usually the 
case, why the verification of the hay was undertaken, and 
why father now continues to shout that ‘this progeny of 
Ham ’ deserve all the punishments on earth. 

Of a sudden there is a lull in the storm. My father 
takes his seat at the table and writes a note. ‘ Take 
Makdr with this not& to the police station, and let a 
hundred lashes with the birch rod be given to him.' 

Terror and absolute nuiteness reign in the house. 

The clock strikes four, and we all go down to dinner ; 
•but no one has any appetite, and the soup remains in the 
plates untouched. We are ten at table, and behind each 
of us a violinist or a trombone-player stands, with a clean 
plate in his left hand; but Makdr Is not among them. 

• ‘ Where is Makdr ? ’ our stepmother asks. ‘ Call him 
in.’ 

Makdr does not appear, and the order is repeated. 
He enters at last, pale, with a distorted face, ashamed, 
his eyes cast down. Father looks into his plate, while 
our stepmother, seeing that no one has touched the soup, 
tries to encourage us. 

‘ Don’t you find, children,’ she says, ‘ that the soup is 
delicious ? ’ 

Tears suffocate me, and immediately after dinner is 
over I run out, catch Makiir in a dark passage and tr}^ to 
kiss his hand; but he teass it away, and says, either as a 
reproach or as a question, ‘ Let me alone; you, too, when 
you are grcfivn up, will you not be just the same ? ’ 

‘ No, no, never! ’ • 

Yet father was not among the worst of landowners. 
On the contfsajyi the servants and the peasants con¬ 
sidered him one of the best. What we saw in our house 
was going on everywhere, often in much more cruel forms. 
The flogging of the serfs was a regular part of the duties 
of the police and of the fire brigade. 
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A fciidowner once made the remark to another, ^ Why 
is it, general, that the number of the souls on your estate 
increases so slowly? You probably do not look after 
their marriages.’ 

A few days later the general ordered that a list of all 
the inhabitants of his village should be brought him. He 
picked out from it the names of the boys who had at¬ 
tained the age of eighteen, and of the girls just past 
sixteen—these are the legal ages for marriage in Russia. 
Then he wrote, ‘John to marry-Anna, Paul to marry 
Pardshka,’ and so on with five couples. The five weddings, 
he added, must take place in ten days, the nesft Sunday 
but one. 

A general cry of despair rose from the village. 
Women, young and old, wept in every house. Anna 
had hoped to marry Gregory; Paul’s parents had already 
had a talk with the Feddtoffs about their girl, who would 
soon be of age. Moreover, it was the season for plough¬ 
ing, not for weddings; and what wedding can be prepared 
in ten days ? Dozens of peasants came to see the land- 
owner; peasant women stood in groups at the back 
entrance of the mansion, with pieces of fine linen for the 
landowner’s spouse, to secure her intervention. All in 
vain. The master had said that the wedding should take 
place at such a date, and so it must be. 

At the appointed time, the nuptial processions, in this 
case more like burial processions, went to the church. 
The women cried with loud voices, as they are wont to 
cry during burials. One of the house valets was sent to 
the church, to report to the master as soon as the wedding 
ceremonies were over; but soon he came running back, 
cap in hand, pale and distressed. 

‘ Fardshka,’ he said, ‘makes a stand she refuses to 
be married to Paul. Father’ (that is, the ^iest) ‘asked 
her, “Do you agree?’’but she replied in a loud voice, 
“No, I don’t.”’ 

The landowner grew furious. ‘ Go and tell th|kt long- 
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maned drunkard ’ (meaning the prie .t; the Russiapuplergy 
wear their hair long) ‘ that if Pardshka is pot married •at 
once, I will report him as a. drunkard to the archbishojj. 
How dares he, clerical dirt, disobey me? Tell him he 
shall be sent to rot in a monastery, and I shall exile Pard- 
sbka’s family to the steppes.’ 

The valet transmitted the message. Pardshka’s rela¬ 
tives and the priest surrounded the girl; her mother 
weeping, fell on her knees- before her, entreating her not 
to ruin the whole family. The girl continued to say ‘ I 
won’t,’ but in a weaker and weaker voice, then in a whisjjer, 
until at last she stood silent. * The nuptial crown was put 
*on her head ; she made no resistance, and the valet ran 
full speed to the mansion to anndunce, ‘ They are married.’ 

Half an hour later, the small bells of the nuptial pro¬ 
cessions resounded at the gate of the mansion. The five 
couples alighted from the cars, crossed the yard and 
entered the hall. The landlord received them, offering 
them glasses of wine, while the parents, standing behind 
the crying daughters, ordered them to bow to the earth 
before their lord. 

Marriages by order were so common that amongst our 
servants, each time a young couple foresaw that they might 
be ordered to marry, although they had no mutual inclina¬ 
tion for each other, they took the precaution of standing 
together as godfather and godmother at the christening 
of a child in one of the peasant families. This rendered 
marriage impossible, according to Russian Church law. 
The stratagem was usually successful, but once it ended in 
a tragedy. Andrei, the tailor, fell in love with a girl be¬ 
longing to one of our neighbours. He hoped that my 
father would permit him to go free, as a tailor, in exchange 
for a certain yearly payment, and that by working hard at 
his trade he ibuld manage to lay aside some money and to 
buy freedom for the girl. Otherwise, in marrying one of my 
father’s serfs she would have become the serf of her hus¬ 
band’ ShiQaster. However, «s Andrei and one of the maids 

4 
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of our household foresaw that they might be ordered to 
njarry, they agj^ed to unite as god-parents in the christen- 
ii^ of a child. What they had feared happened: one day 
they were called to the master, and the dreaded order was 
given. 

‘We are always obedient to your will,' they*replied, 
‘ but a few weeks ago we acted a%godfather j|nd godmother 
at a christening.’ Andrei also explained his wishes and 
intentions. The result was that he was sent to the recruit¬ 
ing board to become a soldier. 

Under Nicholas I. there was no obligatory military 
service for all, sudi as now exists. Nobles and merchants 
were exempt, and when a new levy of recruits was ordered, 
the landowners had to supply a certain number of mep from 
their serfs. As a rule, the peasants, within their village 
communities, kept a roll amongst themselves; but the 
house servants were entirely at the mercy of their losd, 
and if he was dissatisfied with one of them, he sent him to 
the recruiting board and took recruit acquittance, which 
had a considerable money valuer as it could be sold to 
any one whose turn it was to become a soldier. 

Military service in those times was terrible. A man 
was required to serve twenty-five years under the colours, 
and the life of a soldier was hard in the extreme. To be¬ 
come a soldier meant to be torn away for ever from one’s 
native village and surroundings, and to be at the mercy 
of officers like Timoffeeflf, whom I have already mentioned. 
Blows from the officers, flogging with birch rods and with 
sticks, for the slightest fault, were normal affairs. The 
cruelty that was displayed surpasses all imagination. 
Even in the corps of cadets, where only noblemen’s 
sons were educated, a thousand blows with* birch rods 
were sometimes administered, in the presence of all the 
corps, for a cigarette—the doctor standing bjKhe tortured 
boy, and ordering the punishment to end only when he 
ascertained that the pulse was about to stop beating. 
The bleeding victim was carried away unconscioqp.>to the 
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hospital. The Grand Duke Mikhael, commander of the 
military schools, would quickly have removed^the director 
of a corps in which one or two such cases did not occur 
every 3^r. ‘ No discipline,’ he would have said. 

With common soldiers it was far worse. When one 
of them appeared before a court-martial, the sentence was 
that a thousand men shofld* be placed in two ranks facing 
each other, every soldier armed with a stick of the thick- 
ness'of the little (infer (these sticks were known under their 
German name of Spitzrutlien), and that the condemned 
man should be dragged three, four, five, and seven times 
between these two rows, each soldier administering a blow. 
Sergeants followed to see that full force was used. After 
one or two thousand blows hkd been given, the victim, 
spitting blood, was taken to the hospital and attended to, 
in order that the punishment might be finished as soon 
a» he had more or less recovered from the effects of the 
first part of it. If he'died under the torture, the execution 
of the sentence was completed upon the corpse. Nicholas 
I. and his brother Mikhael were pitiless ; no remittance of 
the punishment was ever possible. ‘ I will send you 
through the ranks ; you shall be skinned under the sticks,’ 
were threats which made part of the current language. 

A gloomy terror used to spread through our house 
when it became known that one of the servants was to be 
sent to the recruiting board. The man was chained and 
placed under guard in the office to prevent suicide. A 
peasant cart was brought to ’the office door, and the 
doomed man was taken out between two watchmen. All 
the servants surrounded him. He made a deep bow ask¬ 
ing everyone to pardon llim his willing or unwilling 
offences. If his father and mother lived in our village, 
they came tb see him off. He bowed to the ground 
before them*, and his mother and his other female rela¬ 
tives began loudly to sing out their lamentations—a sort 
of half - song and half - recitative: ‘ To whom do you 
abandon us ? Who will take care of you in the strange 
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lands ? Who will protect me from cruel men ? ’—exactly 
in the same way in which they sang their lamentations 
at a burial, and'with the same words. 

Thus Andrei had now to face for twenty-five years 
the terrible fate of a soldier: all his schemes of happiness 
had come to a violent end. 

The fate of one of the maids, Pauline, or Polya, as she 
used to be called, was even more tragical. She had been 
apprenticed to make fine embroidery, aruJ was an artist 
at the work. At Nikolskoye her embroidery frame stood 
in sister Helene’s room, and she often took part in the 
conversations that went on between our sister and a sister 
of our stepmother who stayed with Helene. Altogether, 
by her behaviour and tallc P 61 ya was more like an edu¬ 
cated young person than a housemaid. 

A misfortune befell her: she realized that she woutd 
soon be a mother. She told all to our stepmother, who 
burst into reproaches: ‘ I will not have that creature in 
my house any longer! I will not permit such a shame 
in my house! oh, the shameless creature! ’ and so on. 
The tears of Heltme made no difference. Pdlya had her 
hair cut short, and was exiled to the dairy; but as she 
was just embroidering an extraordinary skirt, she had to 
finish it at the dairy, in a dirty cottage, at a microscopical 
window. She finished it, and made many more fine em¬ 
broideries, all in the hope of obtaining her pardon. But 
pardon did not come. 

The father of her child, a servant of one of our 
neighbours, implored permission to marry her; but as 
he had no money to offeP, his request was refused. 
Pdlya's ‘too gentlewoman-like manners’ were taken as 
an offence, and a most bitter fate w^s kept in reserve for 
her. There was in our household a tnan employed as a 
postillion, on account of his small size; he went under 
the name of ‘ bandy-legged Fi'lka.’ , In his boyhood a 
horse had kicked him terribly, and he did ndt grow. 
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His legs were crooked, his feet were turned inward, his 
nose was broken and turned to one side, his jaw was 
deformed. To this monster it was decided to marry 
P 61 ya—and she was married by force. The couple were 
sent to become peasants at my father’s estate in Ryaziin. 

» Human feelings were not recognized, not even sus¬ 
pected, in serfs, and when Turgueneff published his 
little story ‘ Mumu,’ and Grigorovich began to issue his 
thrilling novels, in which he made his readers weep over 
the misfortunes of the serfs, it was to a great number of 
persons a starfling revelation. ‘ They love Just as we do ; 
is it possible?’ exclaimed the sentimental ladies who 
could not read a French novel without shedding tears 
over the troubles of the noble heroes and heroines. 

The education which the owners occasionally gave to 
some of their serfs was only another source of misfortune 
for the latter. My father once picked out in a peasant 
house a clever boy, and sent him to be educated as a 
doctor’s assistant. The boy was diligent, and after a few 
years’ apprenticeship made a decided success. When he 
returned home, my father bought all that was required 
for a well-equipped dispensary, which was arranged very 
nicely in one of the side houses of Nikolskoye. In 
summer time S^sha the Doctor—that was the familiar 
name under which this young man went in the household 
—was busy gathering and preparing all sorts of medical 
herbs, and in a short time he became most popular in 
the region round Nikdlskoye. The sick people among 
the peasants came from the neighbouring villages, and 
my father was proud of the success of his dispensary. 
But this condition of things did not la.st One winter, 
my father came to Nikdlskoye, stayed there for a few 
days, and left. That night S^sha the Doctor shot him¬ 
self—by accident, it was reported ; but there was a love 
story at the bottom of it. He was i n love with a gi rl whom 
he could not marry, as she belonged to another landowner. 
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The case of another young man, Gherisim Krugldflf, 
whom my father educated at the Moscow Agricultural 
Institute, was almost equally sad. He passed his ex¬ 
aminations most brilliantly, getting a gold medal, and 
the director of the Institute made all possible endeavours 
to induce my father to give him freedom and to let him 
go to the university—serfs not being allowed to enter 
there. ‘ He is sure to become a remarkable man,’ the 
director said, * perhaps one of the glories of Russki, and 
it will be an honour for you to have recognized lys capa¬ 
cities and to have given such a man to Russian science.’ 

‘ I need him for my own estate,’ my father replied to 
the many applications made on the young man’s behalf. 
In reality, with the primitive methods of agriculture 
which were then in use, and from which my father 
would never have departed, Gherdsim Krugldff was ab¬ 
solutely useless. He made a survey of the estate, but 
when that was done he was ordered to sit in the servants’ 
room and to stand with a plate at dinner-time. Of course 
Gherasim resented it very much; his dreams carried 
him to the university, to scientific work. His looks be¬ 
trayed his discontent, and our stepmother seemed to find 
an especial pleasure in offending him at every opportunity. 
One day in the autumn, a rush of wind having opened 
the entrance gate, she called out to him, ‘Gardska, go 
and shut the gate.’ 

That was the last drop. He answered, ‘ You have a 
porter for that,’ and went his way. 

My stepmother ran into father’s room, cryihg, ‘ Your 
servants insult me in your house! ’ 

Immediately Gherdsim put under arrest, and 
chained, to be sent away as a soldier. The parting of 
his old father and mother with him was one of the most 
heartrending scenes I ever saw. 

This time, however, fate took its revenge. Nicholas 
I. died, and military service became mdte tolerable. 
Gherdsim’s great ability was soon vemirked, and fn a few 
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years he was one of the chief derks, and the real work¬ 
ing force in one of the departments of the Ministry of 
War. Meanwhile, my father, who was absolutely honest, 
and, at a time when almost evcfy one was receiving 
bribes and making fortunes, had never let himself be 
bribed, d^arted once from the strict rules of the* service 
in order to oblige the commander of the corps to which 
he belonged, and consented to allow an irregularity of 
some kind. It nearly cost him his promotion to the 
rank of general-; the only object of his thirty-five years’ 
service in the army seemed on the point of being 
lost. My stepmother went to St Petersburg to remove 
‘the difficulty, and one day, after many applications, she 
was told that the only ^ay to obtain what she wanted 
was to address herself to £f particular clerk in a certain 
department of the ministiy. Although he was a mere 
ckrk, he was the real head of his superiors, and could do 
eveiything. This man’s name was Gherasim Ivdnovich 
Krugldff. 

‘ Imagine, our Gardska! ’ she said to me afterward. 
‘ I always knew that he had great capacity. I went to 
see him, and spoke to him about this affair, and he said, 
“ I have nothing against the old prince, and I will do all 
I can for him.” ’ 

Gherdsim kept his word; he made a favourable re¬ 
port, and my father got his promotion. At last he could 
put on the long-coveted red trousers and the red-lined 
overcoat, and could wear the plumage on his helmet. 

These ^re things which I myself saw in my child¬ 
hood. It, however, I were to relate what I heard of in 
those years it would be a jnuch more gruesome narra¬ 
tive : stories of men and women torn from their families 
and their villages, and sold, or lost in gambling, or ex¬ 
changed for a couple of hunting dogs, and then trans¬ 
ported ^ some remote part of Russia for the sake of 
creating a n'few estate; of children taken from their 
parents and sold it cruel or dissolute masters; of flog- 
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ging ‘ in the stzfbles,’ which occurred every day with un¬ 
heard-of cruelty; of a girl who found her only salvation 
in drowning herself; of an old man who had grown grey- 
haired in his master’s service, and at last hanged himself 
under his master’s window ; and of revolts of serfs, which 
were suppressed by Nicholas I.’s generals by flogging to 
death each tenth or fifth man taken out of the ranks, 
and by laying waste the village, whose inhabitants, after 
a military execution, went begging for bread in the 
neighbouring provinces, as if they had been the victims 
of a conflagration. As to the poverty which I saw during 
our journeys in certain villages, especially in those which 
belonged to the imperial family, no words would be ade-' 
quate to describe the misery to readers who have not 
seen it. 

To become free was the constant dream of the serf^— 
a dream not easily realized, for a heavy sum of money 
was required to induce a landowner to part with a serf. 

‘ Do you know,’ my father said to me once, ‘ that your 
mother appeared to me after her death? You young 
people do not believe in these things, but it was so. I 
sat one night very late in this chair, at my writing-table, 
and slumbered, when I saw her enter from behind, all in 
white, quite pale, and with her eyes gleaming. When 
she was dying she begged me to promise that 1 v/ould 
give liberty to her maid, Masha, and I did promise; but 
then what with one thing and another, nearly a whole 
year passed without my having fulfilled my intention. 
Then she appeared, and said to me in a low voice, 
“ Alexis, you promised me, to give liberty to Mdsha: 
have you forgotten it ? ” I was quite terrified : I jumped 
out of my chair, but she had vanished. I called the 
servants, but no one had seen anything. Next morning 
I went to her grave and had a litany sung, and j'mmedi- 
ately gave liberty to Mdsha.’ 

When my father died, Mdsha came to his burial, and I 
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Spoke to her. She was married, and qilite happy in her 
family life. My brother Alexander, in his jocose way, 
told her what my father had said, and we asked her what 
she knew of it. 

‘ These things,’ she replied, ‘ happened a long time ago, 
so I may tell you the truth. I saw that your father had 
quite forgotten his promise, so I dressed up in white and 
spoke like your mother. I recalled the promise he had 
made to her—you won’t bear a grudge against me, will 
you ? ’ 

‘ Of course not! ’ 

Ten or twelve years after the scenes described in the 
early part of this chapter, I sat one night in my father’s 
room, and we talked of things past. Serfdom had been 
abolished, and my father complained of the new conditions, 
though not very severely; he had accepted them without 
much grumbling. 

‘ You must agree, father,’ I said, ‘ that you often punished 
your servants cruelly, and without any reason.’ 

‘ With the people,’ he replied, ‘ it was impossible to do 
otherwise; ’ and, leaning back in his eas 5 ’’-chair, he re¬ 
mained plunged in thought. ‘ But what 1 did was nothing 
worth speaking of,’ he said after a long pause. ‘Take 
that same Sjiblefif: he looks so soft, and talks in such a 
meek voice; but he was really terrible with his serfs. 
How many times they plotted to kill him! I, at least, 
never took advantage of my maids, whereas that old devil 
T(>nkoff ^vent on in such a way that the peasant women 
were going to inflict a terrible punishment upon him. . , . 
Good-bye ; bomte niiit I ’ 


IX 

I WELL remember the Crimean war. At Moscow it affected 
people but little. Of course, in every house lint and 
bandages for the wounded were made at evening parties; 
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not much of however, reached the Russian armies, im¬ 
mense quantities being stolen and sold to the armies of 
the enemy. My sister Hdl^ne and other young ladies 
sang patriotic songs, but the general tone of life in society 
was hardly influenced by the great struggle that was going 
on. In the country, on the dintrary, the war* caused 
much gloominess. The levies of recruits followed one 
another rapidly, and we continually iieard the peasant 
women singing their funereal songs. The Russian people 
look upon war as a calamity which is being;.%qgt upon 
them by Providence, and they aocepte<I^this war with a 
solemnity that contrasted strangely with the levity I saw 
elsewhere under similar circumstances. Young though I * 
was, I realized that feeling of solemn resignation which 
pervaded our villages. 

My brother Nicholas was smitten like many others by 
the war fever, and before he had ended his course at the 
corps he joined the army in the Caucasus. I never saw 
him again. 

In the autumn of 1854 our family was increased by the 
arrival of two sisters of our st®pmother. They had had 
their own house and some vineyards at Sebastopol, but 
now they were homeless, and came to stay with us. 
When the allies landed in the Crimea, the inhabitants 
of Sebastopol were told that they need not be afraid, and 
had only to stay where they were; but after the tSefeat 
at the Alpia, they were ordered to leave with all haste, as 
the city would be invested within a few days. There 
were few conveyances, and there was no way of moving 
along the roads in face of the troops which were maithing 
southward. To hire a cart 4vas almost impolsible, and 
the ladies, having abandoned all they had on the road, 
had a very hard time of it before they reached Moscow. 

I soon made friends > with the ypimger of the two 
sisters, a lady of about thirty, who used to smoke one 
cigarette after another, and to tell me of all the horrors 
of their journey. She spoke withers in her eyes of the 
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beautiful battle-ships which had to be sunk at^e entrance 
of the habour of Sebastopol, and she could not understand 
how the Russians would be able to defend Sebastopol 
from the land; there was no wall even worth speakings 
of. 

I was in my thirteenth year when Nicholas I. died. 
It was late in the afternoon of February i8 (March 2), 
that the policemex^. distributed in all the houses of 
Moscow a bulletin announcing the illness of the Tsar, 
and inviting.^the-inhabitants to pray in the churches for 
his recovery. At that'time he was already dead, and 
the authorities knew it, as there was telegraphic com¬ 
munication between Moscow and St. Petersburg; but 
not a word having been previously uttered about his 
illness, they thought that the people must be gradually 
prepared for the announcement of his death. We all 
went to church and prayed most piously. 

Njext day, Saturday, the same tiling was done, and 
even on Sunday morning bulletins about the Tsar’s health 
were distributed. The news of the death of Nicholas 
reached us only about midday, through some servants 
who had been to the market. A real terror reigned in 
our house and in the houses of our relatives, as the informa¬ 
tion spread. It was said that the people in the market 
behaved in a strange way, showing no regret, but in- 
dulgfing in dangerous talk. Full-grown people spoke in 
whispers, and our stepmother kept repeating, ‘ Don’t talk 
before the men; ’ while the servants whispered among 
theiliselves, probably about the coming * freedom.’ The 
noblea expected at every moment a revolt of the serfs 
—a new u^ising of £ugachdff. 

At St. Petersburg, in the meantime, men of the 
educated classes, as they communicated to one another 
the news, embraced in the streets. Everyone felt that 
the end of the ^ar and the end of the terrible conditions 
which prevailed under the ‘iron despot’ were near at 
hand. Poisoning was 4a]Jced about, the more so as the 
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Tsar’s body * decomposed very rapidly, but the true 
reason only gradually leaked out: a too strong dose of 
an invigorating medicine that Nicholas had taken. 

In the country, during the summer of 1855, the heroic 
struggle which was going on in Sebastopol for every yard 
of ground and every bit of its dismantled basUons was 
followed with a solemn interest. A messenger was sent 
regularly twice a week from our house to the district 
town to get the papers ; and on his return, even before 
he had dismounted, the papers were taken from Jiis hands 
and opened. Helene or I read them aloud to the family, 
and the news was at once transmitted to the servants’ room, 
and thence to the kitchen, the office, the priest’s hous^j 
and the houses of the peasants. The reports which came 
of the last days of Sebastopol, of the awful bombardment, 
and finally of the evacuation of the town by our troops 
were received with tears. In every country house round 
about, the loss of Sebastopol was mourned over with as 
much grief as the loss of a near relative would have been, 
although everyone understood that now the terrible war 
would soon come to an end. 


X 

It was in August 1857, when I was nearly fifteen, that 
my turn came to enter the corps of pages and I was 
taken to St. Petersburg. When I left home I was still 
a child ; but human character is usually settled in a 
definite way at an earlier age than is generally supposed, 
and it is evident to me that under my childish appear¬ 
ance I was then very much what I was to be later 
on. My tastes, my inclinations, were already deter¬ 
mined. ^ 

The first impulse to my intellectual development was 
given, as I have said, by my Russian teacher. It is an 
excellent habit in Russian families—a habit now, un- 
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' happily, on the decline—to have in the house a student 
who aids the boys and the girls with their lessons, even 
when they are at a gymnasium. For a better assimila¬ 
tion of what they learn at school, and for a widening of 
their conceptions about what they learn, his aid is in¬ 
valuable.* Moreover, he introduces an intellectual element 
into the family and becomes an elder brother to the 
young people—often something better than an elder 
brother, because the student has a certain responsibility 
for the progress of his pupils; and as the methods of 
teaching change rapidly, from one generation to another, 
he can assist his pupils much better than the best 
educated parents could. 

Nikoldi Pdvlovich Smirndff had literary tastes. At 
that time, under the wild censorship of Nicholas I., many 
quite inoffensive works by our best writers could not be 
published; others were so mutilated as to deprive 
many passages in them of any meaning. In the genial 
comedy by Griboyedoff, ‘ Misfortune from Intelligence,’ 
which ranks with the best comedies of Moliere, Colonel 
Skaloziib had to be named ‘ Mr. Skaloziib,’ to the detri¬ 
ment of the sense and even of the verses ; for the repre¬ 
sentation of a colonel in a comical light would have been 
considered an insult to the army. Of so innocent a book 
as Gdgol’s ‘ Dead Souls ’ the second part was not allowed 
to appear, nor the first part to be reprinted, although it 
had long been out of print. Numerous verses of Piishkin, 
L^rmontoff, A. K. Tolstdy, Ryleeff, and other poets were 
not permitted to see the light; to say nothing of such 
verses as had any political meaning or contained a 
criticism Of the prevailing conditions. All these circu¬ 
lated in manuscript, and my teacher used to copy whole 
books of G6gjbl and Pushkin for himself and his friends, 
^ task in which I occasionally helped him. As a true 
child of Moscow he was also imbued with the deepest 
veneration for those of our writers who lived in Moscow 
—some of them in the Old Equerries’ Quarter. He 
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pointed out to me with respect the house of the Countess 
Saliis (Eugenie Tour), who was our near neighbour, while 
the house of the noted exile Alexander Herzen always 
was associated with a certain mysterious feeling of re¬ 
spect and awe. The house where G6gol lived was for us 
an object of deep respect, and though I wasihot nine 
when he died (in 1851), and had read nonerof his works, 
I remember well the sadness his death produced at 
Moscow. Turgu^neff well expressed that feeling in a 
note, for which Nicholas I. ordered hint) to be put under 
arrest and sent into exile to his ostate. 

Pushkin’s great poem, ‘Evgh^niy Ony^ghin,* made 
but little impression upon me, and I still admire the 
marvellous simplicity and beauty of his style in that 
poem more than its contents. But Gdgol’s works, which 
I read when I was eleven or twelve, had a powerful effect 
on my mind, and my first literary essays were in imi¬ 
tation of his humorous manner. An historical 4iovel 
by Zagdskin, * Yuriy MiloslAvskiy,’ about the times of 
the great uprising of 1612, Pushkin’s ‘The Captain’s 
Daughter,' dealing with the Pugachdff uprising, and 
Dumas’ ‘Queen Marguerite’ awakened in me a lasting 
interest in history. As to other French novels, I have 
only begun to read them since Daudet and Zola came to 
the front. Nekrdsoffs poetry was my favourite from 
early years: I knew many of his verses by heart. * 

Nikolai Pdvlovich Smirndff early began to make me 
write, and with his aid I wrote a long ‘ History of a Six¬ 
pence,’ for which we invented all sorts of characters, into 
whose possession the sixpence fell. 

My brother Alexander had at that time ^ much more 
poetical turn of mind. He wrote most romantic stories, 
and began early to make verses, which he did^witbwonder- 
ful facility and in a most musical and easy style. If hi»^ 
mind had not subsequently been taken up by natural 
history and philosophical studies, he undoubtedly would 
have become a poet of mark. Jn those years his favourite 
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resort for finding poetical inspiration was the gently slop¬ 
ing roc^ underneath our window. This aroused in me a 
constant desire to tease him. ' There is the poet sitting 
under the chimney-pot, trying to write his verses,’ I used 
to say; and the teasing ended in a fierce scrimmage, 
which brought our sister H^lbne to a state of despair. 
But Alexander was so devoid of revengefulness that 
peace was soon concluded, and we loved each other im¬ 
mensely. Among boys, scrimm^;e and love seem to go 
hand in hand.-^ 

I had even then takes to journalism. In my twelfth 
year I began to edit a daily journal. Paper was not to 
‘ be had at will in our house, and my journal was of a 
Lilliputian size. As the Crimean war had not yet broken 
out, and the only newspaper which my father used to 
receive was the Gazette of the Moscow Police, I had 
not a great choice of models. As a result my own 
Gazette consisted merely of short paragraphs announcing 
the news of the day: as, ‘ Went out to the woods. N. P. 
SmimdiT shot two thrushes,’ and the like. 

This soon ceased to satisfy me, and in 1855 I started 
a monthly review which contained Alexander’s verses, 
my novelettes, and some sort of ‘ varieties.’ The material 
existence of this review was fully guaranteed, for it had 
plenty of subscribers; that is, the editor himself and 
Smimdff, who r^ularly paid his subscription, of so many 
sheets of paper, even after he had left our house. In 
return, I accurately wrote out for my faithful subscriber 
a second copy. 

When Smimdff left us, and a student of medicine, 
N. M. Pdvloff, took his place, the latter helped me in my 
editorial duties. He obtained for the review a poem by 
one of his friends, and—still more important—the intro- 
diiSctory lecture on physical geography by one of the 
Moscow professors. Of course this had not been printed 
before: a reproduction would never have found its way 
into so serious a publication. 
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Alexander, I need not say, took a lively interest in 
the review, and its renown soon reached the corps of 
cadets. Some young writers on the way to fame under¬ 
took the publication of a rival. The matter was serious : 
in poems and novels we could hold our own; but they 
had a ‘critic,’ and a ‘critic’ who writes, in connection 
with the characters of some new novel, all sorts of things 
about the conditions of life, and touches upon a thousand 
questions which could not be touched upon anywhere 
else, makes the soul of a Russian review. They had a 
critic, and we had none! Happily enough, the article 
he wrote for the first number was shown to my brother. 
It was rather pretentious and weak, and Alexander ^ 
once wrote an anti-criticism, ridiculing and demolishing 
the critic in a violent manner. There was great con¬ 
sternation in the rival camp when they learned that this 
anti-criticism would appear in our next issue; they gave 
up publishing their review and their best writers joined 
our staff. We triumphantly announced the future‘ex¬ 
clusive collaboration ’ of so many distinguished writers. 

In August 1857 the review had to be suspended, 
after nearly two years’ existence. New surroundings 
and a quite new life were before me. I went away 
from home with regret, the more so because the whole 
distance between Moscow and St. Petersburg would be 
between me and Alexander, and 1 already considered it 
a misfortune that I had to enter a military school. 



PART SECOND 

THE CORPS OF PAGES 

I 

^JThe long-cherished ambition of my father was thus 
realized. There was a vacancy in the corps of pages 
which I could fill before I had got beyond the age to 
which admission was limited, and I was taken to St. 
Petersburg and entered the school. Only a hundred 
and fifty boj^s—mostly children of the nobility belonging 
to the court—received education in this privileged corps, 
which combined the character of a military school en¬ 
dowed with special rights and of a court institution 
attached to the imperial household. After a stay of 
four or five years in the corps of pages, those who had 
passed the final examinations were received as officers 
in any regiment of the Guard or of the army they chose, 
irrespective of the number of vacancies in that regiment; 
and each year the first sixteen pupils of the highest form 
were nominated pages de ckambre: that is, they were 
personally attached to the several members of the im¬ 
perial family—the emperor, the empress, the grand 
duchesses, and the grand dukes. That was considered, 
of course, a great honour; and, moreover, the young 
mejj upon whom this honour was bestowed became 
^^?fiown at the court, and had afterward every chance of 
being nominated aides-de-camp of the emperor or of 
one of the grand dukes, and consequently had every 
facility for making a brilHiwt career in the service of the 

(os) 5 
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State. Fathers and mothers took due care, therefore, 
that their boys should not miss entering the corps of 
pages, even though entrance had to be secured at the 
expense of other candidates who never saw a vacancy 
opening for them. Now that I was in the select corps 
my father could give free play to his ambitious* xireams. 

The corps was divided into five forms, of which the 
highest was the first, and the lowest the fifth, and the 
intention was that I should enter the fourth form. How¬ 
ever, as it appeared at the examinations that I was not 
sufficiently familiar with decimal fractions, and as the 
fourth form contained that year over forty pupils, while 
only twenty had been mustered for the fifth form, I wa^ 
enrolled in the latter. 

I felt extremely vexed at this decision. It was with 
reluctance that I entered a military school, and now I 
should have to stay in it five years instead of fo«r. 
What should I do in the fifth form, when I knew alfeady 
all that would be taught in it ? With tears in my eyes 
I spoke of it to the inspector (the head of the educational 
department), but he answered me with a joke. ‘You 
know,’ he told me, ‘what Caesar said—better to be the 
first in a village than the second in Rome.’ To which 
I warmly replied that I should prefer to be the very 
last if only I could leave the military school as soon as 
possible. ‘Perhaps, after some time, you will like the 
school,’ he remarked, and from that day he became 
friendly to me. 

To the teacher of arithmetic, who also tried to con¬ 
sole me, I gave my word of honour that I would never 
cast a glance into his textbook; ‘ and nevertheless you 
will have to give me the highest marks.’ I kept my 
word; but thinking now of this scene, I fancy that the 
pupil was not of a very docile disposition. 

And yet, as I look back upon that remote past, I 
cannot but feel grateful for having been put in the lower 
form. Having only to repei^t during the first year what 
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I already knew, I got into the habit of learning my lessons 
by merely listening to what the teachers said in the class¬ 
room ; and, the lessons over, I had plenty of time to read 
and to write to my heart’s content. I never prepared for 
the examinations, and used to spend the time which was 
allowed nfor that in reading aloud to a few friends the 
dramas of Shakespeare or of Ostrdvskiy. When I reached 
the higher ‘ special ’ forms, I was also better prepared to 
master the variety of subjects we had to study. Besides, 
I spent more than half of the first winter in the hospital. 
Like all children who are not bom at St. Petersburg, I 
had to pay a heavy tribute to ‘ the capital on the swamps 
of Finland,’ in the shape of Several attacks of local cholera, 
and finally one of typhoid fever. 

When I entered the corps of pages, its inner life was 
undergoing a profound change. All Russia awakened 
at that time from the heavy slumber and the terrible 
nightmare of Nicholas I.’s reign. Our school also felt 
the effects of that revival. I do not know, in fact, what 
would have become of me, had I entered the corps of 
pages one or two years sooner. Either my will would 
have been totally broken, or I should have been excluded 
from the school with no one knows what consequences. 
Happily, the transition period was already in full sway 
in the year 1857. 

The director of the corps was an excellent old man. 
General Zheltukhin. But he was the nominal head only. 
The real master of the school was ‘ the Colonel,'—Colonel 
Girardot, a Frenchman in the Russian service. People 
said he was a Jesuit, and so he was, I believe. His ways, 
at any rate, were thoroughly imbued with the teachings 
of l45yola, and his educational methods were those of the 
Ffench Jesuit colleges. 

Im^ine a short, extremely thin man, with dark, 
piercing, and furtive eyes, wearing short-clipped mous¬ 
taches, which gave him the expression of a cat; very 
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quiet and firm; not remarkably intelligent, but exceed¬ 
ingly cunning; a despot at the bottom of his heart, who 
was capable of hating—intensely hating—^the boy who 
would not fall under his fascination, and of expressing 
that hatred, not by silly persecutions, but unceasingly by 
his general behavfeur—by an occasionally dropped word, 
a gesture, a smile, an interjection. His walk was more 
like gliding along, and the exploring glances he used to 
cast round without turning his head completed the illu¬ 
sion. A stamp of cold dryness was impressed on his lips, 
even when he tried to look well disposed, and that ex¬ 
pression became still more harsh when his mouth was 
contorted by a smile of discontent or of contempt. Wi A 
all this there was nothing of a commander in him ; you 
would rather think, at first sight, of a benevolent father 
who talks to his children as if they were full-grown people. 
And yet, you soon felt that everyone and everything Hhd 
to bend before his will. Woe to the boy who would not 
feel happy or unhappy according to the degree of good 
disposition shown towards him by the Colonel. 

The words ‘ the Colonel * were continually on all lips. 
Other officers went by their nicknames, but no one dared 
to give a nickname to Girardot. A sort of mystery hung 
about him, as if he were omniscient and everywhere 
present. True, he spent all the day and part of the 
night in the school. Even when we were in the classes 
he prowled about, visiting our drawers, which he opened 
with his own keys. As to the night, he gave a good 
portion of it to the task of inscribing in small books— 
of which he had quite a library—in separate columns, 
by special signs and in inks of different colours, all the 
feults and virtues of each boy. 

Play, jokes, and conversations stopped when we jsaw 
him slowly moving along through our spacious rooi^,, 
hand in hand with one of his favourites, balancing" his 
body forward and backward; smiling at one boy, keenly 
looking into the eyes of another, casting an indifferent 
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glance upon a third, and giving a slight contortion to his 
lip as he passed a i^rth: and from these looks every¬ 
one knew that he liked the first boy, that to the second 
he was indifferent, that he intentionally did not notice 
the third, and that he disliked the fourth. This dislike 
was enough ,to terrify most of his victims—the more so 
as. no reason could be given for it. Impressionable boys 
had beenJsrought to despair by that mute, unceasingly 
displayed aversion and those suspicious looks ; in others 
the result had been a total annihilation of will, as one of the 
Tolstdys—Theodor, also a pupil of Girardot—has shown 
in an autobiographic novel, the ‘ Diseases of the Will.’ 

The inner life of the corps was miserable under the 
rule of the Colonel. In all boarding-schools the newly 
entered boys are subjected to petty persecutions. The 
‘ greenhorns * are put in this way to a test. What are 
thry worth? Are they not going to turn ‘sneaks?’ 
And Jthen the ‘ old hands * like to show to new-comers 
the superiority of an established brotherhood. So it is 
in all schools and in prisons. But under Girardot’s rule 
these persecutions took on a harsher aspect, and they 
came, not from the comrades of the same form, but from 
the first form—the pages de chambre, who were non¬ 
commissioned officers, and whom Girardot had placed in 
a quite exceptional, superior position. His system was 
to give them carte blanche; to pretend that he did 
not know even the horrors they were enacting; and to 
maintain through them a severe discipline. To answer 
a blow received from a page de chambre would have 
meant, in the times of Nicholas I., to be sent to a battalion 
of soldiers’ sons, if the fact became public; and to revolt 
in any way against the mere caprice of a page de chambre 
meant that the twenty youths of the first form, armed 
wrai their heavy oak rulers, would assemble in a roomi 
and, with Girardot’s tacit approval, administer a severe 
beating to the boy who had shown such a spirit of in¬ 
subordination. 
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Accordingly, the first form did what they liked; and 
not farther back than the precedii^ winter one of their 
favourite games had been to assemble the * greenhorns ’ 
at night in a room, in their night-shirts, and to make 
them run round, like horses in a circus, while the pages 
de chambre, armed with thick india-rubber whips, stand¬ 
ing some in the centre and the others on the outside, 
pitilessly whipped the boys. As a rule the ‘circus’ 
ended in an Oriental fashion, in an abominable way. 
The moral conceptions which prevailed at that time, and 
the foul talk which went on in the school concerning 
what occurred at night after ^ circus, were such that the 
least said about them the better. * 

The Colonel knew all this. He had a perfectly 
organized system of espionage, and nothing escaped his 
knowledge. But so long as he was not known to know 
it, all was right. To shut his eyes to what was done by 
, the first form was the foundation of his system of ipain- 
taining discipline. 

However, a new spirit was awakened in the school, 
and only a few months before I entered it a revolution 
had taken place. That year the third form was differ¬ 
ent from what it had hitherto been. It contained a 
number of young men who really studied, and read a 
good deal; some of them became, later, men of mark. 
My first acquaintance with one of them—let me call him 
von Schauff—was when he was reading Kant’s ‘ Critique 
of Pure Reason.’ Besides, they had amongst them some 
of the strongest youths of the school. The tallest mem¬ 
ber of the corps was in that form, as also a very strong 
young man, Koshtoff, a great friend of von Schauff. 

This third form did not bear the yoke of the pages 
de chambre with the same docility as their predecessor's 
they were disgusted with what was going on, and in con¬ 
sequence of an incident, which I prefer not to describe, 
a fight took place between the third and the first form, 
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with the result that the pages de chambre got a severe 
thrashing from their subordinates. Girardot hushed up 
the affair, but the authority of the first form was broken 
down. The india-rubber whips remained, but were 
never again brought into use. The circuses and the like 
became things of the past. 

That much was won; but the lowest form, the fifth, 
composed almost entirely uf very young boys who had 
just entered the school, had still to obey the petty 
caprices of the pages de chambre. We had a beautiful 
garden, filled^^with old trees, but the boys of the fifth 
form could enjoy it little; they were forced to run a 
•roundabout, while the first form boys sat in it and 
chattered, or to send back the balls when these gentlemen 
played nine-pins«. A couple of days after I had entered 
the school, seeing how things stood in the garden, I did 
not go there, but remained upstairs. I was reading, 
when a page de chambre, with carroty hair and a face 
covered with freckles, came upon me, and ordered me 
to go at once to the garden to run the roundabout. 

‘ I sha’n’t; don’t you see I am reading,’ was my 
reply. 

Anger disfigured his never too pleasant face. He 
was ready to jump upon me. I took the defensive. 
He tried to give me blows on the face with his cap. I 
fenced as best 1 could. Then he flung his cap on the 
floor. 

‘ Pick it up.’ 

* Pick it up yourself.’ 

Such an act of disobedience was unheard of in the 
school. Why he did not beat me unmercifully on the 
spot I do not know. He was much older and stronger 
th^n I was. 

Next day and the following days I received similar 
commands, but obstinately remained upstairs. Then 
began the most exasperating petty persecutions at every 
step—enough to drive a* boy to desperation. Happily, 
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I was always of a jovial disposition, and answered them 
with jokes, or took little heed of them. 

Moreover, it all soon came to an end. The weather 
turned rainy, and we-spent most of our time indoors. 
In the garden the first form smoked freely enough, but 
when we were indoors the smoking club was ‘ the tower.’ 
It was kept beautifully clean, and a fire was always 
burning there. The pages de chambre severely, punished 
any of the other boys whom they caught smoking, but 
they themselves sat continually at the fireside chattering 
and enjoying cigarettes. Their favourite smoking time 
was after ten o’clock at night, when all were supposed to 
have gone to bed; they kept up their club till half-past 
eleven, and, to protect themselves from an unexpected 
interruption by Girardot, they ordered, us to be on the 
watch. The small boys of the fiTth form were taken out 
of their beds in turn, two at a time, and they had tp 
loiter about the staircase till half-past eleven, to ^ give 
notice of the approach of the Colonel. 

We decided to put an end to these night watches. 
Long were the discussions, and the higher forms were 
consulted as to what was to be done. At last the 
decision came: ‘Refuse, all of you, to keep the watch; 
and when they begin to beat you, which they are sure to 
do, go, as many of you as you can, in a block, and call in 
Girardot. He knows it all, but then he will be bound to 
stop it.’ The question whether that would not be ‘re¬ 
porting ’ was settled in the negative by experts in matters 
of honour: the pages de chambre did not behave towards 
the others like comrades. 

The turn to watch fell that night to a Prince ShaKov- 
sk6y, an old hand, and to Seljinoff, a new-comer, an ex¬ 
tremely timid boy, who even spoke in a girlish voice. 
The old hand was called upon first, but refused to 
and was left alone. Then two pages de chambre went 
to the timid new-comer, who was in bed; and as he re¬ 
fused to obey, they began to flog him brutally with 
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heavy leather braces. Shahovskdy woke up several 
comrades who were near at hand, and they all ran to 
find Gkardot 

I was also in bed when the two came upon me, order¬ 
ing me to take the watch. I refused. Thereupon, seiz¬ 
ing two-pairs of braces—^we always used to put our 
clothes in perfect order on a bench by the bedside, 
braces uppermost, and the necktie across them—they 
began to fk)g me. Sitting up in bed, I fenced with my 
hands, and had already received several heavy blows, 
when a command resounded, ‘The first form to the 
Colonel I' The fierce fighters' became tame at once, and 
hurriedly put my things in order. 

‘ Don’t say a word,’ they whispered. 

' ‘The necktie #«:ross, in good order,’ I said to them, 
while my shoulders and dh^ms burned from the blows. 

• What Girardot’s talk with the first form was we did 
not kpow ; but next day, as we stood in the ranks before 
marching downstairs to the dining-room, he addressed us 
in a minor key, saying how sad it was that pages de 
chambre should have fallen upon a boy who was right in 
his refusal. And upon whom? A new-comer, and so 
timid a boy as SeMnoff was ! The whole school was dis¬ 
gusted at this Jesuitic speech. 

It surely was also a blow to Girardot’s authority, and 
he resented it very much. He regarded our form, and me 
especially, with great dislike (the roundabout affair had 
been reported to him), and he manifested it at every op¬ 
portunity. 

During the first winter I was a frequent inmate of the 
hospital. After suffering from typhoid fever, during 
which the director and the doctor bestowed on me a really 
parental care, I had very bad and persistently recurring 
gastric attacks. Girardot, as he made his daily rounds of 
the hospital, seeing me so often there, began to say to me 
every morning, half-jokingly, in French, ‘ Here is a young 
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man who is as healthy as the New Bridge, and loiters in 
the hospital/ Once or twice 1 replied jestingly, but at 
last, seeing malice in this constant repetition, I lost 
patience and grew very angry. 

* How dare you say that ? ’ I exclaimed. ‘ I shall ask 
the doctor to forbid your entering this room,* and so on. 

Girardot recoiled two steps; his dark eyes glittered, 
his thin lip became still thinner. At last he saM, ‘ I have 
offended you, have I ? Well, we have in the hall two 
artillery guns : shall we have a duel ? ’ 

‘ I don’t make jokes, and I tell you that I shall bear 
no more of your insinuations/ I continued. 

He did not repeat his joke, but regarded me witheverf 
more dislike than before. 

Happily enough, there was little opportunity for pun¬ 
ishing me. I did not smokemy clothes were always 
hooked and buttoned, and properly folded at night. • I 
liked all sorts of games, but, plunged as I was in reading 
and in a correspondence with my brother, I could hardly 
find time to play a laptd match (a sort of cricket) in the 
garden, and always hurried back to my books. But when 
I was caught in fault, it was not I that Girardot punished, 
but the page de chambre who was my superiot Once, 
for instance, at dinner, I made a physical discovery: I 
noticed that the sound given out by a tumbler depends on 
the amount of water it contains, and at once tried to ob¬ 
tain a chord with four glasses. But there stood Girardot 
behind me, and without saying a word to me he ordered 
my page de chambre under arrest. It so happened that 
this young man was an excellent fellow, a third cousin of 
mine, who refused even to listen to my excuses, saying, 
‘ All right. I know he dislikes you/ His comrades, 
though, gave me a warning. ‘ Take care, naughty boy; we 
are not going to be punished for you,’ they said ; and if 
reading had not been my all-absorbing occupation, they 
probably would have made me pay dearly for my physical 
experiment. 
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Everyone spoke of Girardot’s dislike for me; but I 
paid no attention to it, and probably increased it by my 
indiflerence. For full eighteen months he refused to^ive 
me the epaulettes, which were usually given to newly 
entered boys after one or two months’ stay at the school, 
when they had learned some of the rudiments of militery 
drill; but I felt quite happy without that military decora¬ 
tion. Atlast, an officer—the bfst teacher of drill in the 
school, a man simply enamoured of drill—volunteered to 
teach me; and when he saw me performing all the tricks 
to his entire satisfaction, he undertook to introduce me to 
Girardot, The Colonel refused again, twice in succession, 
so that the officer took it as a personal offence ; and when 
the director of the corps once asked him why I had no 
epaulettes yet, he bluntly answered, ‘ The boy is all right; 
it is the Colonel who does not want him; ’ whereupon, 
probably after the remark of the director, Girardot him¬ 
self asked to examine me again, and gave me the epau¬ 
lettes that very day. 

But the Colonel’s influence was rapidly vanishing. The 
whole character of the school was changing. For twenty 
years Girardot had realized his ideal, which was to have 
the boyg nicely combed, curled, and girlish looking, and 
to send to the court pages as refined as courtiers of I^ouis 
XIV. Whether they learned or not, he cared little; his 
favourites were those whpse clothes-basket was best filled 
with all sorts of nail-brushes and scent-bottles, whose 
‘ private ’ uniform (which could be put on when we went 
home on Sundays) was of the best make, and who knew 
how to make the most elegant salut oblique. Formerly, 
when Girardot had held - rehearsals of court ceremonies, 
wrapping up a page in a striped red cotton cover taken 
from one of our beds, in order that he might represent 
the Empress at a baisemain^ the boys almost religiously 
approached the imaginary Empress, seriously performed 
the ceremony of kissing the hand, and retired with a most 
elegant oblique bow; but now, though they were very ele- 
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gant at court, they would perform at the rehearsals such 
bearlike bows that all roared with laughter, while Girardot 
was simply raging. Formerly, the younger boys who had 
been taken to a court levee, and had been curled for that 
purpose, used to keep their curls as long as they would 
last; now, on returning from the palace, they hurried to 
put their heads under the cold water tap, to get rid of the 
curls. An effeminate appearance was laughed at. To be 
sent to a levee, to stand there as a decoration^^was now 
considered a drudgery rather than a favour. And when 
the small boys who were occasionally taken to the palace 
to play with the little grand dukes remarked that one of 
the latter used, in some game, to make a hard whip out of 
his handkerchief, and use it freely, one of our boys did 
the same, and so whipped the grand duke that he cried. 
Girardot was terrified, while the old Sebastopol admiral 
who was tutor of the grand duke only praised our boy. <> 
A new spirit, studious and serious, developed ii\ the 
corps, as in all other schools. In former years, the pages, 
being sure in one way or another that they would get the 
necessary marks for being promoted officers of the Guard, 
spent the first years in the school hardly learning at all, 
and only began to study more or less in the . last two 
forms; now the lower forms learned very well. The 
moral tone also became quite different from what it was 
a few years before. Oriental amusements were looked 
upon with disgust, and an attempt or two to revert to old 
manners resulted in scandals which reached the St. Peters¬ 
burg drawing-rooms. Girardot was dismissed. He was 
only allowed to retain his bachelor apartment in the 
building of the corps, and we often saw him afterward, 
wrapped in his long military cloak, pacing along, plunged 
in reflections—sad, I suppose, because he could not but 
condemn the new spirit which rapidly developed in the 
corps of pages. 
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All over Russia people were talking of education. As 
soon as peace had been concluded at Paris, and the 
severity of censorship had been slightly relaxed, educa¬ 
tional matters began to be eagerly discussed. The ignor¬ 
ance of the masses of the people, the obstacles that had 
hitherto been put in the way of those who wanted to 
learn, the^absence of schools in the country, the obsolete 
methods of teaching, and the remedies for these evils be¬ 
came favourite themes of discussion in educated circles, 
in the press, and even in the drawing-rooms of the aris¬ 
tocracy. The first high schools for girls had been opened 
in 1857, on an excellent plan and with a splendid teach¬ 
ing staff. As by magic a number of men and women 
came to the front who have not only devoted their lives 
tb education, but have proved to be remarkable practical 
pedagogists; their writings would occupy a place of 
honour in every civilized literature, if they were known 
abroad. 

The corps of pages also felt the effect of that revival. 
Apart from a few exceptions, the general tendency of 
the three younger forms was to study. The head of 
the educational department, the inspector, Winkler, who 
was a well-educated colonel of artillery, a good mathe¬ 
matician, and a man of progressive opinions, hit upon 
an excellent plan for stimulating that spirit. Instead 
of the indifferent teachers who formerly used to teach 
in the lower forms, he endeavoured to secure the best 
ones. In his opinion, no professor was too good to teach 
Ae very beginnings of a subject to the youngest boys. 
Thus, to teach the elements of algebra in the fourth form 
he invited a first-rate mathematician and a born teacher. 
Captain Sukhdnin, and the form took at once to mathe¬ 
matics. By the way, it so happened that this captain 
was a tutor of the heir of the throne (Nikoldi Alexan¬ 
drovich, who died at the age of twenty-two), and the 
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heir-apparent was brought once a week to the corps of 
pages to be present at the algebra lessons of Captain 
Sukh6nin. The Empress Marie Alexdndrovna, who was 
an educated woman, thought that perhaps the contact 
with studious boys would stimulate her son to learning. 
He sat among us, and had to answer question^ like all 
the others. But he managed mostly, while the teacher 
spoke, to make drawings, very nicely, or to whisper all 
sorts of droll things to his neighbours. He was good- 
natured and very gentle in his behaviour, but superficial 
in learning and still more so in his affections. 

For the fifth form the inspector secured two remark¬ 
able men. He entered our class-room, one day, quite 
radiant, and told us that we should have a rare chance. 
Professor Klasdvsky, a great classical scholar and expert 
in Russian literature, had consented to teach us Russian 
grammar, and would take us through all the five forms 
in succession, shifting with us every year to the next 
form. Another university professor, Herr Becker, lib¬ 
rarian of the imperial (national) library, would do the 
same in German. Professor Klasdvsky, he added, was 
in weak health that winter, but the inspector was sure 
that we would be very quiet in his class. The chance 
of having such a teacher was too good to be lost. 

He had thought aright. We became very proud of 
having university professors for teachers, and although 
there came voices from the Kamchatka (in Russia, the 
back benches of each class bear the name of that remote 
and uncivilized peninsula) to the effect that ‘ the sausage- 
maker ’—^that is, the German—must be kept by all means 
in obedience, public opinion in our Torm was decidedly 
in favour of the professors. 

‘The sausage-maker* won our respect at once. A 
tall man, with an immense forehead and very kind, intel¬ 
ligent eyes, slightly veiled by his spectacles, came into 
our class, and told us in quite good Russian that he 
intended to divide our form into three sections. The 
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first section would be composed of Germans, who already 
knew the language, and from whom he would require 
more serious work; to the second section he would teach 
grammar, and later on German literature, in accordance 
with the established programmes ; and the third section, 
he conchided with a charming smile, would bfe the 
Kamchatka. * From you,’ he said, ‘ I shall only require 
that at each lesson you copy four lines which I will 
choose for you from a book. The four lines copied, you 
can do what you like ; only do not hinder the rest. And 
I promise you that in five years you will learn something 
of German and German literature. Now, who joins the 
txermans? You, Stackelberg? You, Lamsdorf? Per¬ 
haps some one of the Russians? And who joins the 
Kamchatka ? ’ Five or six boys, who knew not a word of 
German, took residence in the peninsula. They most 
conscientiously copied their four lines—a dozen or a score 
of lines in the higher forms—and Becker chose the lines 
so well, and bestowed so much attention upon the boys 
that by the end of the five years they really knew some¬ 
thing of the language and its literature. 

I joined the Germans. My brother Alexander in¬ 
sisted so much in his letters upon my acquiring German, 
which possesses so rich a literature and into which every 
book of value is translated, that I set myself assiduously 
to learn it. I translated and studied most thoroughly 
one page of a rather difficult poetical description of a 
thunderstorm; I learned by heart, as the professor had 
advised me, the conjugations, the adverbs, and the pre¬ 
positions—and began to read. A splendid method it 
is for learning languages. Becker advised me, moreover, 
to subscribe to a cheap illustrated weekly, and its illustra¬ 
tions and short stories^ were a continual inducement to 
read a few lines or a column. I soon mastered the 
language. 

Toward the end of the winter I asked Herr Becker 
to lend me a copy of Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ I had read it 
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ifl a Russian translation; I had fdso read Turgu^neflTs 
beautiful novel, ‘ Faust’; and I now longed to read the 
great work in the original. ‘ You will understand nothing 
in it; it is too philosophical,’ Becker said, with his gentle 
smile; but he brought me, nevertheless, a little square 
book, with the pages yellowed by age, containing the 
immortal drama. He little knew the unfathomable joy 
that that small square book gave me. I drank in the 
sense and the music of every line of it, beginning with 
the very first verses of the ideally beautiful dedication, 
and soon knew full pages by heart Faust’s monologue 
in the forest, and especially the lines in which he speaks 
of his understanding of nature. 

Thou 

Not only cold, amazed acquaintance yield’st, 

But grantest that in her profoundest breast 

1 gaze, as in the bosom of a friend, 

simply put me in ecstasy, and till now it has retau-ied its 
power over me. Every verse gradually became a dear 
friend. And then, is there a higher aisthetic delight than 
to read poetiy in a language which one does not quite 
thoroughly understand ? The whole is veiled with a sort 
of slight haze, which admirably suits poetry. Words, the 
trivial meanings of which, when one knows the language 
colloquially, sometimes interfere with the poetical image 
they are intended to convey, retain but their subtle, 
elevated sense; while the music of the poetry is only the 
more strongly impressed upon the ear. 

Professor Klasdvsky’s first lesson was a revelation to 
us. He was a small man, about fifty years of age, very 
rapid in his movements, with bright, intelligent eyes, a 
slightly sarcastic expression, and the high forehead of a 
poet. When he came in for his first lesson, he said in a 
low voice that, suffering from a protracted illness, he 
could not speak loud enough, and asked us, therefore, to 
sit closer to him. He placed his chair ne^the first row 
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of tables, and we clustered round him like a swarm of 
bees. 

He was to teach us Russian grammar; but, instead of 
the dull grammar lesson, we heard something quite dif¬ 
ferent from what we expected. It was grammar: but 
here camb in a comparison of an old Russian folklore 
expression with a line from Homer or from the Sanskrit 
Mahabharata, the beauty of which was rendered in 
Russian words; there, a verse from Schiller was intro¬ 
duced, and was followed by a sarcastic remark about 
some modern society prejudice; then solid grammar 
again, and then some wide poetical or philosophical 
generalization. 

Of course, there was much in it that we did not under¬ 
stand, or of which we missed the deeper sense. But do 
not the bewitching powers of all studies lie in that they 
continually open up to us new and unsuspected horizons, 
not Understood, which entice us to proceed farther 
and farther in the penetration of what appears at first 
sight only in vague outline? Some with their hands 
placed on one another’s shoulders, some leaning across 
the tables of the first row, others standing close behind 
Klasdvsky, we all hung on his lips. As toward the end 
of the hour his voice fell, the more breathlessly we 
listened. The inspector opened the door of the class¬ 
room, to see how we behaved with our new teacher; but 
on seeing that motionless swarm he retired on tiptoe. 
Even DaurofF, a restless spirit, stared at Klasdvsky as if 
to say, ‘ That is the sort of man you are ? * Even von 
Kleinau, a hopelessly obtuse Circassian with a German 
name, sat motionless. In most of the others something 
good and elevated simmered at the bottom of their 
hearts, as if a vision of an unsuspected world was opening 
before them. Upon me Klasdvsky had an immense in¬ 
fluence, which only grew with years. Winkler’s prophecy, 
that, after all, I might like the school, was fulfilled. 

In western Europe, and probably in America, this 

6 
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type of teacher seems not to be widely spread ; but in 
Russia there is not a man or woman of mark, in literature 
or in political life, who does not owe the first impulse 
toward a higher development to his or her teacher of 
literature. Every school in the world ought to have such 
a teacher. Each teacher in a school has his own subject, 
and there is no link between the different subjects. Only 
the teacher of literature, guided by the general outlines 
of the programme, but left free to treat it as he likes, can 
bind together the separate historical and humanitarian 
sciences, unify them by a broad philosophical and humane 
conception, and awaken higher ideas and inspirations in 
the brains and hearts of young people. In Russia, thai 
necessary task falls quite naturally upon l^e teacher of 
Russian literature. As he speaks of the development 
of the language, of the contents of the early epic poetty, 
of popular songs and music, and, later on, of modem 
fiction, of the scientific, political, and philosophicai^litera- 
ture of his own country, and the divers aesthetical, poli¬ 
tical, and philosophical currents it has reflected, he is 
bound to introduce that generalized conception of the 
development of the human mind which lies beyond the 
scope of each of the subjects that are taught separately. 

The same thing ought to be done for the natural 
sciences as well. It is not enough to teach physics and 
chemistry, astronomy and meteorology, zoology and 
botany. The philosophy of all the natural sciences—a 
general view of nature as a whole, something on the lines 
of the first volume of Humboldt’s ‘ Cosmos ’—must be 
conveyed to the pupils and the students, whatsoever may 
be the extension given to the study of the natural sciences 
in the school. The philosophy and the poetry of nature, 
the methods of all the exact sci^ces, and an inspired 
conception of the life of nature must make part of edu¬ 
cation. Perhaps the teacher of geography might pro¬ 
visionally assume this function; but then we should 
require quite a different set of teachers of this subject. 
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and a different set of professors of geography in the uni¬ 
versities would be needed. What is now taught under 
this name is anything you like, but it is not geography. 

Another teacher conquered our rather uproarious form 
in a quite*different manner. It was the teacher of writing, 
the last one of the teaching staff. If the * heathen *—that 
is, the German and the French teachers—were regarded 
with little respect, the teacher of writing, Ebert, who was 
a German Jew, was a real martyr. To be insolent with 
him was a sort of chic amongst the pages. His poverty 
alone must have bten the reason why he kept to his 
lesson in our ^rps. The old* hands, who had stayed for 
two or three ;ycars in the fifth form without moving higher 
up, treated'^him very baldly; but by some means or other 
he had made an agreement with them : ‘ One frolic during 
each lesson, but no more’—an agreement which, I am 
afraid/Ofas not always honestly kept on our side. 

One day, one of the residents of the remote peninsula 
soaked the blackboard sponge with ink and chalk and 
flung it at the caligraphy martyr. ‘Get it, Ebert!’ he 
shouted, with a stupid smile. The sponge touched 
Ebert’s shoulder, the grimy ink spirted into his face and 
down on to his white shirt. 

We were .sure that this time Ebert would leave the 
room and report the fact to the inspector. But he only 
exclaimed, as he took out his cotton handkerchief and 
wiped his face, * Gentlemen, one frolic—no more to-day! 
The shirt is spoiled,’ he added in a subdued voice, and 
continued to correct someone's book. 

We looked stupefied and ashamed. Why, instead of 
reporting, he had tihought at once of the agreement! 
The feelings of the whole class turned in his favour. 
‘What you have done is stupid,’ we reproached our 
comrade. ‘ He is a poor man, and you have spoiled his 
shirt 1 Shame ! ’ somebody cried. 

The culprit went at once to make excuses. ‘ One must 
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learn, sir,’ was all that Ebert said in reply, with sadness 
in his voice. 

All became silent after tliat, and at the next lesson, as 
if we had settled it beforehand, most of us wrote in our 
best possible handwriting, and took our books to Ebert, 
asking him to correct them. He was radiant, he felt 
happy that day. 

This fact deeply impressed me, and was never wiped 
out from my memory. To this day I feel grateful to that 
remarkable man for his lesson. 

With our teacher of drawing, who was named Ganz, 
we never arrived at living on good terms. He continuallj^' 
reported those who played in his class. ^This, in our 
opinion, he had no right to do, because he was only a 
teacher of drawing, but especially because he was not an 
honest man. Jn the class he paid little attention to most 
of us, and spent his time in improving the drawings'iof 
tho.se who took private lessons from him, or paid*^im in 
order to show at the examinations a good drawing and 
to get a good mark for it Against the comrades who 
did so we had no grudge. On the contrary, we thought 
it quite right that those who had no capacity for mathe¬ 
matics or no memory for geography, should improve their 
total of marks by ordering from a draughtsman a draw¬ 
ing or a topographical map for which they would get ‘ a 
full twelve.’ Only for the first two pupils of the form it 
would not have been fair to resort to such means, while 
the remainder could do it with untroubled consciences. 
But the teacher had no business to make drawings to 
order; and if he chose to act in this way, he ought to 
bear with resignation the noise and the tricks of his 
pupils. These were our ethics. Instead of this, no lesson 
pas.sed without his lodging complaints, and each time he 
grew more arrogant. 

As soon as we were moved to the fourth form, and 
felt ourselves naturalized citizens of the corps, we decided 
to tighten the bridle upon him. ‘ It is your own fault,’ 
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our elder comrades told us, ‘ that he takes such airs with 
you ; zve used to keep him in obedience.’ So we decided 
to bring him into subjection. ’ 

One day, two excellent comrades of our form ap¬ 
proached Ganz’ with cigarettes in their mouths, and 
asked hiih to oblige them with a light. Of course, that 
was only meant for a joke—no one ever thought ol 
smoking in the class-rooms—and, according to our rules 
of propriety, Ganz had merely to send the two boys 
away; but he inscribed them in the journal, and they 
were severely punished. That was the last drop. We 
decided to give him a ‘ benefit night.’ That meant that 
One day all the form, provided with rulers borrowed from 
the upper forms, would start an outrageous noise by strik¬ 
ing the rulers against the tables, and send the teacher 
out of the class. However, the plot offered many diffi- 
owities. We had in our form a lot of ‘goody’ boys who 
woul(f*promise to join in the demonstration, but at the 
last moment would grow nervous and draw back, and 
then the teacher would name the others. In such enter¬ 
prises unanimity is the first requisite, because the punish¬ 
ment, whatsoever it may be, is always lighter when it 
falls on the whole class instead of on a few. 

The difficulties were overcome with a truly Machia¬ 
vellian craft. At a given signal all were to turn their 
backs to Ganz, and then, with the rulers laid in readiness 
on the desks of the next row, they would produce the 
required noise. In this way the goody boys would not 
feel terrified at Ganz staring at them. But the signal ? 
Whistling, as in robbers’ tales, shouting, or even sneezing 
would not do: Ganz would be capable of naming anyone 
of us as having whistled or sneezed. The signal must 
be a silent one. One of us who drew nicely, would take 
his drawing to show it to Ganz, and the moment he 
returned and took his seat—that was to be the time ! 

All went on admirably. Nesadoff took up his draw¬ 
ing, and Ganz corrected it in a few minutes, which seemed 
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to US an eternity. He returned at last to his seat; he 
stopped for a moment, looking at us, he' sat down. . . . 
All the form turned suddenly on their scats, and the 
rulers rattled merrily within the desks, while some of us 
shouted amidst the noise, ‘ Ganz out I Down with him 1 ’ 
The noise was deafening; all the forms knew that Ganz 
had got his benefit night. He stood there, murmuring 
something, and finally went oipt. An officer ran in— 
the noise continued ; then the sub-inspector dashed in, 
and after him the inspector. The noise stopped. Scold¬ 
ing began. 

‘ The elder under arrest, at once ! ’ the inspector com¬ 
manded ; and I, who was the first in the form, and con¬ 
sequently the elder, was marched to the black cell. That 
spared me seeing what followed. The director came; 
Ganz was asked to name the ringleaders, but he could 
name nobody. ‘ They all turned their backs to me, a'hd 
began the noise,’ was his reply. Thereupon thS^ form 
was taken downstairs, and although flogging had been 
completely abandoned in our school, this time the two 
who had been reported because they asked for a light 
were flogged with the birch rod, under the pretext that 
the benefit night was a revenge for thehr punishment. 

I learned this ten days later, when I was allowed to 
return to the class. My name, which had been inscribed 
on the red board in the class, was wiped off. To this I 
was indifferent; but 1 must confess that the ten days in 
the cell, without books, seemed to me rather long, so that 
I composed (in horrible verses) a poem, in which the 
deeds of the fourth form were duly glorified. 

Of course our form became now the heroes of the 
school. For a month or so we had to tell and retell all 
about the affair to the other forms, and received congratu¬ 
lations for having managed it with such unanimity that 
nobody was caught separately. And then came the Sun¬ 
days—all the Sundays down to Christmas—that the form 
had to remain at the school, not being allowed to go 
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home. Being all kept together, we managed to make 
those Sundays ve?y gay. The mammas of the goody 
boys brought them heaps of sweets; those who had 
some money spent it in buying mountains of pastry— 
substantial before dinner, and sweet after it—while in the 
evenings the friends from the other forms smuggled in 
quantities of fruit for the brave fourth form. 

Ganz gave up inscribing anyone; but drawing was 
totally lost for us. No one wanted to learn drawing from 
that mercenary man. 


Ill 

My brother Alexander was at that time at Moscow, in a 
corps of cadets, and we maintained a lively correspond- 
*-efice. As long as I stayed at home this was impossible, 
because our father considered it his prerogative to read 
all letters addressed to our house, and he would soon 
have put an end to any but a commonplace correspond¬ 
ence. Now we were free to discuss in our letters whatever 
we liked The only difficulty was to get money for 
stamps; but we soon learned to write in so small a hand 
that we could convey an incredible amount of matter 
in each letter. Alexander, whose handwriting was beauti¬ 
ful, contrived to get four printed pages on one single page 
of notepaper, and his microscopic lines were as legible as 
the best small type print. It is a pity that these letters, 
which he kept as precious relics, have disappeared. The 
State police, during one of their raids, robbed him even of 
these treasures. 

Our first letters were mostly about the little details of 
my new surroundings, but our correspondence soon took 
a more serious character. My brother could not write 
about trifles. Even in society he became animated only 
when some serious discussion was engaged in, and com¬ 
plained of feeling ‘ a dull pain in the brain —a physical 
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pain, as he used to say—when he was with people Who 
cared only for small talk. He was ver^ much in advance 
of me in his intellectual development and he urged me 
forward, raising new scientific and phil6sophical questions 
one after another, and advising me what to read or to 
study. What a happiness it was for me to hawe such a 
brother!—*-a brother who, moreover, loved me passion¬ 
ately. To him I owe the best part of my development 

Sometimes he would advise me to read poetry, and 
would send me in his letters quantities of verses and 
whole poems, which he wrote from memory. ‘Read 
poetry,’ he wrote: ‘ poetry makes men better,’ How 
often, in my after life, I realized the truth of this remark' 
of his! Read poetry: it makes men batter I, He him¬ 
self was a poet, and had a wonderful facility for writing 
most musical verses; indeed, I think it a great pity that 
he abandoned poetry. But the reaction against art, whish t 
arose among the Russian youth in the early sixties, and. 
which Turgueneff has depicted in ‘Bazdroff’ {Fathers arid ^ 
Sons), induced him to look upon his verses with contempt, 
and to plunge headlong into the natural sciences. I must 
say, however, that my favourite poet was none of those 
whom his poetical gift, his musical ear, and his philoso¬ 
phical turn of mind made him like best. His favourite 
Russian poet was Venevitinoff, . while mine was Nekr^soff, 
whose verses were very often unmusical, but appealed 
most to my heart by their sympathy for ‘the down¬ 
trodden and ill-treated.’ 

‘ One must have a set purpose in his life,’ he wr3le 
me once. ‘Without an aim, without a purpose, life is 
not life.’ And he advised me to get a purpose in my 
life worth living for. I was too young then to find one; 
but something undetermined, vague, ‘good’ altogether, 
already rose under that appeal, even though I could not 
say what that ‘ good ’ would be. 

Our father gave us very little spending money, and 
f never had any to buy a single book; but if Alexander 
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got a few roubles from some aunt, he never spent a penny 
of it for pleasure,^but bought a bo6k and sent it to me. 
He objected, though, to indiscriminate reading. ‘One 
must have seme Question,’ he wrote, ‘ addressed to the 
book one is going to read.’ However, I did not then 
appreciate this remark, and cannot think now without 
amazement of the number of books, often Of a quite 
special character, which I read, in all branches, but 
particularly in the domain of history. I did not waste 
my time upon French novels, since Alexander, years 
before, had characterized them in one blunt sentence: 

‘ They are stupid and full of bad language.’ 

® The great questions concerning the conception we 
should form of the universe—our Weltanschauung, as 
the Germans say—were, of course, the dominant subjects 
in our correspondence. In ouf childhood we had never 
" b e tin religious. We were taken to church; but in a 
Russian church, in a small parish or in a village, the 
solemn attitude of the people is far more impressive than 
the Mass itself. Of all that I ever had heard in church 
only two things had impressed me : the twelve passages 
from the Gospels, relative to the sufferings of the Christ, 
which are read in Russia at the night service on the eve of 
Good Friday, and the short prayer condemning the spirit of 
domination, which is recited during the Great Lent, and is 
really beautiful by reason of its simple, unpretentious words 
and feeling. Pushkin has rendered it into Russian verse. 

Later on, at St. Petersbui^, I went several times to a 
I^man Catholic church, but the theatrical character of 
the service atid the absence of real feeling in it shocked 
me, the more so when^ I saw there with what simple 
faith some retired Polish soldier or a peasant woman 
would pray in a remote corner. I also went to a Pro¬ 
testant church; but coming out of it I ckught myself 
murmuring Goethe’s words :— , 

But you will never link hearts together' 

Unless the linking springs from your own heart. 
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Alexander, in the meantime, had embraced with his 
usual passion the Lutheran faith. He had read Michelet's 
book on Servetus, and had worked out for himself a 
religion on the lines of that great fighter. ' He studied 
with enthusiasm the Augsburg declaration, which he 
copied out and sent me, and our letters now betame full 
of discussions about grace, and of texts from the apostles 
Paul and James. I followed my brother, but theological 
discussions did not deeply interest me. Since I had re¬ 
covered from the typhoid fever I had taken to quite 
different reading. 

Our sister Hdlene, who was now married, was at St. 
Petersburg, and every Saturday night I went to visit her.* 
Her husband had a good library, in which the French 
philosophers of the last century and the modern French 
historians were well represented, and I plunged into them. 
Such books were prohibited in Russia, and evidenli}* 
could not be taken to school; so I spent most gf the 
night, every Saturday, in reading the works of the en¬ 
cyclopaedists, the ‘Philosophical Dictionary’ of Voltaire, 
the writings of the Stoics, especially Marcus Aurelius, 
and so on. The infinite immensity of the universe, the 
greatness of nature, its poetry, its ever throbbing life, 
impressed me more and more; and that never-ceasing 
life and its harmonics gave me the ecstasy of admiration 
which the young soul thirsts for, while my favourite poets 
supplied me with an expression in words of that awaken¬ 
ing love of mankind and faith in its progress which make 
the best part of youth and impress man for a life. 

Alexander, by this time, had gradually come to a 
Kantian agnosticism, and the ‘ relativity of perceptions,' 

‘ perceptions in time and space, and time only,’ and so 
on, filled pages and pages in our letters, the writing of 
which became more and more microscopical as the sub¬ 
jects under discussion grew in importance. But neither 
then nor later on, when we used to spend hours and 
hours in discussing Kant’s philosophy, could my brother 
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convert me to become a disciple of the Konigsberg 
philosopher. 

Natural sciences—that is, mathematics, physics, and 
astronomy—were'my chief studies. In the year 1858, 
before Darwin had brought out his immortal work, a 
professor* of zoology at the Moscow University, Roulier, 
published three lectures on transformism, and my brother 
took up at once his ideas concerning the variability of 
species. He was not satisfied, however, with approximate 
proofs only, and began td study a number of special books 
on heredity and the like, communicating to me in his 
letters the main facts,' as well as his ideas and his doubts, 
^he appearance of the ‘ Origin of Species ’ did not settle 
his doubts on several special points, but only raised new 
questions and gave him the impulse for further studies. 
We afterward discussed—and that discussion lasted for 
Wflny years—various questions relative to the origin of 
variations, tiieir chances of being transmitted and being 
accentuated; in short, those questions which have been 
raised quite lately in die Weismann-Spencer controversy, 
in Gabon’s researches, and in the works of the modem 
Neo-Lamarckians. Owing to his philosophical and criti¬ 
cal mind, Al*:andcr had noticed at once the fundamental 
importance of these questior^ for the theory of variability 
of species, even though they were so often overlooked 
then by many naturalists. 

I must also mention a temporary excursion into the 
domain of political economy. In the years 1858 and 
1859 everyone in'Russia spoke of political economy; 
lectures on free trade and protective duties attracted 
crowds of people, and my brother, who was not yet ab¬ 
sorbed by the variability of species, took a lively though 
temporary interest in economical matters, sending me for 
reading the * Political Econdmy’ of Jean Baptiste Say. 
I read a few chapters only: tariffs and banking oper¬ 
ations did not interest me in the least; but Alexander 
took up thesb matters so passionately that he even wrote 
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letters to our stepmother, trying to interest her in the 
intricacies of the customs duties. Later on, in Siberia, 
as we were re-reading some of the letters of that period, 
we laughed like children when we fell upon one of his 
epistles in which he complained of our stepmother^s inca¬ 
pacity to be moved even by such burning questions, and 
raged against a greengrocer whom he had caught in the 
street, and who, ‘would you believe it,’ he wrote with 
signs of exclamation, ‘although he was a tradesman, 
affected a pig-headed indifference to tariff questions! ’ 

Every summer about one-half of the pages were taken 
to a camp at Peterhof. The lower forms, however, wer^ 
dispensed from joining the camp, and I spent the first 
two summers at Nikdlskoye. To leave the school, to 
take the train to Moscow, and there to meet Alexander 
was such a happy prospect that I used to count the 
that had to pass till that glorious one should arrive. 
But on one occasion a great disappointment awaited me 
at Moscow. Alexander had not passed his examinations, 
and was left for another year in the samfc form. He was, 
in fact, too young to enter the special classes; but our 
father was very angry with him, nevertheless, and would 
not permit us to see each other. I felt very sad. We 
were not children any more, and had so much to say to 
each other. 1 tried to obtain permission to go to our 
aunt Sulfma, at whose house I might meet Alexander, 
but it was absolutely refused. After our father remarried 
we were never allowed to see our mother’s relations. 

That spring our Moscow house w^as full of guests. 
Every night the reception-rooms were flooded with lights, 
the band played, the confectioner was busy making ices 
and pastry, and card-playing went on in the great hall 
till a late hour. I strolled aimlessly about in the brilliantly 
illuminated rooms, and felt unhappy. 

One night, after ten, a servant beckoned me, telling 
me to come out to the entrance hall, 1 irent. ‘ Come 
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to the coachmen’s house,’ the old major-domo Frol whis¬ 
pered to me. ‘ Alexander Alexdievich is here.’ 

I dashed across the yard, up the flight of steps leading 
to the coachmen’s house, and into a wide, half-dark room, 
where, at the immense dining-table oCthe servants, I saw 
Alexander. 

* Sisha, dear, how did you come ? ’ and in a moment 
we rushed into each other’s arms, hugging each other 
and unable to speak from emotion. 

‘ Hush, hush! they may overhear you,’ said the 
servants’ cook, Praskdvia, wiping away her tears with 
her apron. ‘ Poor orphans! If your mother were only 
* 41^0 -’ 

Old Frol stood, hiy head deeply bent, his eyes also 
twinkling. 

‘ Look here, Petya, not a word to anyone; to no one,’ 

said, while Praskdvia placed on the table an earthen¬ 
ware jar full of porridge for Alexander. 

He, glowmg with health, in his cadet uniform, already 
had'bcgun to talk^boilt all sorts of matters, while he rapidly 
emptied the porridge pot. I could hardly make him tell 
me how fe came there at such a late hour. We lived 
then near the Smolensky boulevard, within a stone’s 
throw of the house where our mother died, and the corps 
of cadets was at the opposite outskirts of Moscow, full 
five miles away. 

He had made a doll out of bedclothes, and had put it 
in his bed, under the blankets; then he went to the tower, 
descended from a window, came out unnoticed, and 
walked the whole distance. 

‘ Were you not afraid at night in the deserted fields 
round your corps ?' I asked. 

‘ What had I to fear ? Only lots of dogs were upon 
me; I had teased them myself. To-morrow I shall take 
my sword with me.’ 

The coachmen and other servants came in and out; 
they sighed as they looked at us, and took seats at a dis- 
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tance, along the walls, exchanging words in a subdued 
tone so as not to disturb us; while we two, in each other’s 
arms, sat there till midnight, talking about nebulae and 
Laplace’s hypothesis, the structure of matter, the struggles 
of the papacy under Boniface VIII. with the imperial 
power, and so on. 

From time to time ©ne of the servants would hurriedly 
run in, saying, ‘ Petinka, go and show thyself in the hall; 
they may ask for thee.* 

I implored Sdsha not to come next night; but he 
came, nevertheless—not without having had a scrimmage 
with the dogs, against whom he had taken his sword. I 
responded with feverish haste, when, earlier than the da)r 
before, I was called once more to the coachmen’s house. 
Alexander had made part of the journey in a cab. The 
previous night, one of the servants had brought him what 
he had got from the card-players and asked him to tak^ 
it. He took some small coin to hire a cab, and .so he 
came earlier than on his first visit. 

He intended to come next night, tfto, but for some 
reason it would have been dangerous for the servants, 
and we decided to part till the autumn. A sftiort ‘ official ’ 
note made me understand next day that his nocturnal es¬ 
capades had passed unnoticed. How terrible would have 
been the punishment, if they had been discovered. It is 
awful to think of it: flogging before the corps till he was 
carried away unconscious on a sheet, and then degrada¬ 
tion to a soldiers’ sons’ battalion—anything was possible, 
in those times. 

What our servants would have suffered for hiding us, 
if information of the affair had reached our father’s ears, 
would have been equally terrible; but they knew how to 
keep secrets and not to betray one another. They all 
knew of the visits of Alexander, but none of them 
whispered a word to anyone of the family. They and I 
were the only ones in the hous6 who ever knew anything 
about it. 
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IV 

That same year I made my first start as an explorer of 
popular life, and this little work brought me one step 
nearer to our peasants, making me see them under a new 
light; it ’also helped me later on a great deal in Siberia. 

Every year in July, on the day of ‘ the Holy Virgin 
of Kazdn ’ which was the fSte of our church, a pretty 
large fair was held in Nikdlskoye. Tradesmen came 
from the neighbouring towns, and many thousands of 
peasants flocked fronj thirty miles round to our village, 
which for a couple of days had a most animated aspect. 

remarkable description of the village fairs of South 
Russia had just been published that year by the Slavo¬ 
phile AksdkofT, and my brother, who was then at the 
height of his politico-economical enthusiasm, advised me 
^^ake a statistical description of our fair, and to deter¬ 
mine the return of goods brought in and sold. I fol¬ 
lowed his advice, and to my great amazement I really 
succeeded : my e^mate of rehims, so far as I can judge 
now, was not mor^ imreliable than many similiar estimates 
in books of Itatlstica 

Our fair lasted only a little more than twenty-four 
hours. On the eve of the fete, the great open space given 
to it was full of life and animation. Long rows of stalls, to 
be used for the sale of cottons, ribbons, and all sorts of 
peasant women’s attire, were hurriedly built. The restau¬ 
rant, a substantial stone building, was furnished with tables, 
chairs and benches, and its floor was strewn over with 
bright yellow sand. Three wine-shops were erected in 
three different places, and freshly cut brooms, planted on 
high poles, rose high in the air to attract the peasants 
from a distance. Rows and rows of light shops for the 
sale of crockery, boots, stoneware, ginger-bread, and all 
sorts of small things, rose as if by a magic wand; while 
in a special comer holes were dug in the ground to receive 
immense cauldrons in which bushels of millet and sarrasin 
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and whole sheep were boiled, for supplying the thousands 
of visitors with hot schi and kdsha (soup and porridge). 
In the afternoon, the four roads leading to the fair were 
blocked by hundreds of peasant carts, and cattle, corn, 
casks filled with tar, and heaps of pottery were exhibited 
along the roadsides. 

The night service on the eve of the fdte was performed 
in our church with great solemnity. Half a dozen priests 
and deacons from the neighbouring villages took part in 
it, and their chanters, reinforced by young tradespeople, 
sang in the choir with such ritornellos as could only be 
heard at the bishop’s in Kaluga. The church was 
crowded; all prayed fervently. The tradespeople vied 
with each other in the number and sizes of the wax 
candles which they lighted before the ikons, as offerings 
to the local saints for the success of their trade; and the 
crowd being so thick as not to allow the last corner^ 
reach the altar, candles of all sizes—thick and thin,, white . 
and yellow, according to the offerer’s wealth—w^ trans¬ 
mitted from the back of the churdi through the crowd, 
with whispers: ‘ To the Holy Virgi^ of Kaziln, our Pro¬ 
tector,’ ‘ To Nicholas the Favourite,’ ‘ To Frol and Laur’ 
(the horse saints—that was from those who had horses to 
sell), or simply * the Saints ’ without a further specification. 

Immediately after the night service was over, the 
‘ fore-fair ’ began, and I had now to plunge headlong into 
my work of asking hundreds of people what was the 
value of the goods they had brought in. To my great 
astonishment my task went on admirably. Of course, I 
was myself asked questions: ‘Why do you do this?’ 

‘ Is it not for the old prince, who intends increasing the 
market dues ? ’ But the assurance that the ‘ old prince ’ 
knew and would know nothing of it (he would have 
found it a disgraiceful occupation) settled all doubts at 
once. I soon caught the proper way of asking questions, 
and after I had taken half a dozen cups of tea in the 
restaurant with some tradespeople (oh, horror, if my 
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h^. learn^ that!), all went* on very well. Vasfly 
Ivinc^ the eider of Nil^tskoye, a beautiful young peasant 
with a hne intelligent face and a silky fair beard, took an 
interest in ^y work. * Well, if thou wantest it for thy 
learning, get at it; thou wilt tell us later on what thou 
hast found out ’—^was his conclusion, and he told some of 
the people that it was * all right’ Everyone knew him for 
miles round, and the word passed round the fair that no 
harm would ensue to the peasants by giving me the in¬ 
formation. 

In short, the * imports * were determined very nicely. 
But next day, the ' sales ’ offered certain difficulties, chiefly 
with the dry goods* merchants, who did not themselves 
yet know how much they had sold. On the day of the 
f(§te the young peasant women simply stormed the shops, 
each of them having sold some linen of her own making 
afi<f now buying some cotton print for a dress and a 
' bright* kerchief for herself, a coloured handkerchief for 
her hui^jiand, perhaps some neck lace, a ribbon or two, 
and a number of small gifts to grandmother, g^randfather, 
and the children who had remained at home. As to the 
peasants who sold crockery, or ginger-cakes, or cattle and 
hemp, they at once determined their sales, especially the 
old women.'* * Good sale, grandmother ? * I would ask. 

‘ No need to complain, my son. Why should I anger 
God ? Nearly all is sold.’ And out of their small items 
the tens of thousand roubles grew in my note-book. 
One point only renlained unsettled. A wide space was 
given up to many hundreds of peasant women who stood 
in the burning sun, each with her piece of handwoven 
linen, sometimes exquisitely fine, which she had brought 
for sale—scores of buyers, with gypsy faces and shark-like 
looks, moving about in the crowd and buying. Only 
rough estimates of these sales could evidently be made. 

I made no reflections at that time about this new ex¬ 
perience of mitte; I was simply happy to see that it was 
not a failure. But the serious go^ sense and sound 

7 
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judgment of the Russian peasants which I witnessed dur¬ 
ing this couple of days, left upon me a Tasting impression. 
Later on, when we were making socialist propaganda 
among the peasants, I could not but wonde#^ why some 
of my friends, who had received a seemingly far more 
democratic education than myself, did not know how to 
talk to the peasants or to the factory workers from the 
country. They tried to imitate the ‘ peasants’ talk,* by 
introducing into it lots of so-called ‘ popular phrases,’ and 
only rendered it the more incomprehensible 

Nothing of this sort is needed, either in talking to 
peasants or in writing for them. The Great Rhssian 
peasant perfectly well understands the educated man’s 
talk, provided that it is not stuffed with words taken 
from foreign languages. What the peasant does not 
understand is abstract notions when they are not illus¬ 
trated by concrete examples. But when you speal? tO 
the Russian peasant plainly, and start from concrete facts - 
—and the same is true with r^ard to village-folk of all 
nationalities—my experience is that there is no generali¬ 
zation from the whole world of science, social or natural, 
which could not be conveyed to the averagely intelligent 
man if you yourself understand it concretely. The chief 
difference between the educated and the uneducated man 
is, I should say, in the latter not being able to follow a 
chain of conclusions. He grasps the first of them, and 
maybe the second, but he gets tired at the third, if he 
does not see what you are driving at But, how often do 
we meet with the same difficulty in educated people! 

One more impression I gathered from that work of 
my boyhood—an impression which I formulated but 
later on, and which will probably astonish many a reader. 
It is the spirit of equality which is highly developed in 
the Russian peasant and, in fact, in the rural population 
everywhere. The Russian peasant is capable of much 
servile obedience to the landlord or to the police officer; 
he will bend before their will in a servile manner; but he 
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does not insider them superior men, and if the next 
moment that same landlord or officer talks to the same 
peasant about hay or ducks, the latter will converse with 
them as ai#equal to an equal. I never saw in a Russian 
peasant that servility, grown to be a second nature, with 
which a small functionary talks to a highly placed one, or 
a valet to his master. The pea^nt much too easily sub¬ 
mits to force, but he does not worship it. 

I ietumed that summer from Nikdlskoye to Moscow 
in a new fashion. There being then no railway between 
Kaliiga and Moscow, a man, Buck by name, kept some 
sort df carriages running between the two towns. Our 
people never thought of travelling in such a way: they 
had their own horses and conveyances; but when my 
father, in order to save my stepmother a double journey, 
offered me, half in joke, to travel alone in that way, I ac¬ 
ceded his offer with delight. 

An old and very stout tradesman’s wife and myself on 
the back seats, and a small tradesman or artisan on the 
front seat, were the only occupants of the carriage. I 
found the journey very pleasant—first of all because I 
travelled by myself (1 was not yet sixteen), and next 
because the old lady, who had brought with her for a 
three days’ journey a colossal hamper full of provisions, 
treated me to all sorts of home-made delicacies. All the 
surroundings during that journey were delightful. One 
evening especially is still vivid in my memory. We came 
at night to one of the great villages and stopped at some 
inn. The old lady ordered a samovdr for herself, while I 
went out in the street, walking about anywhere. A 
small ‘ white inn ’ at which only food is served, but no 
drinks, attracted my attention and I went in. Numbers 
of peasants sat round the small tables, covered w'ith 
white napkins, and enjoyed their tea. I did the same. 

All was so new for me in these surroundings. It was 
a village of ' Cr^wn peasants’—^that is, peasants who had 
not been serfs and enjoyed a relative wed-being, probably 
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owing to the weaving of linen which they carried on as 
a home industry. Slow, serious conversations, with oc¬ 
casional laughter, were going on at those tables, and 
after the usual introductory questions, I soofl found my¬ 
self engaged in a conversation with a dozei} peasants 
about the crops in our neighbourhood, and answering 
all sorts of questions. ,,^They wanted to know all about 
St. Petersburg, and most of all about the rumours con¬ 
cerning the coming abolition of serfdom. And a feeling 
of simplicity and of the natural relations of equality, 
as well as of hearty good-will, which t always felt after¬ 
wards when among peasants or in their houses, took 
possession of me at that inn. Nothing extraordinary 
happened that night, so that I even ask myself if the 
incident is worth mentioning at all; and yet that warm, 
dark night in the village, that small inn, that talk ^ith 
the peasants, and the keen interest they took in hundreds 
of things lying far beyond their habitual surroundings,* 
have made ever since a poor ‘ white inn ’ more attractive 
to me than the best restaurant in the world. 


V 

Stormy times came now in the life of our corps. When 
Girardot was dismissed, his place was taken by one of 

our officers. Captain B-He was rather good-natured 

than otherwise, but he had got into his head that he was 
not treated by us with due reverence, corresponding to 
the high position which he now occupied, and he tried to 
enforce upon us more respect and awe toward himself. 
He began by quarrelling about all sorts of petty things 
with the upper form, and—what was still worse—he 
attempted to destroy our ‘ liberties,’ the origin of which 
was lost in the darkness of time, and which, insignificant 
in themselves, were perhaps on that same account only 
the dearer to us. 
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The result of it was that the school broke for several 
days into jan open revolt, which ended in wholesale 
punishment, and the exclusion from the corps of two 
of our favourite pages de chambre. 

Then, tj^e same captain began to infrude in the class¬ 
rooms, where we used to spend one hour in the morning 
in preparing our lessons before the classes began. We 
were considered to be there under our teaching staff, and 
were happy to have nothing to do with our military 
chiefs. We resented that intrusion very much, and one 
day I loudly expressed our discontent, saying to the 
captain that this was the place of the inspector of the 
classes, not his. I spent weeks under arrest for that 
frankness, and perhaps should have been excluded from 
the school, were it not that the inspector of the classes, 
his assistant, and even our old director, judged that after 
all j had only expressed aloud what they all used to say 
to themselves. 

No sooner all these troubles were over, than the 
death of the Dows^er-Empress—the widow of Nicholas 
I.—brought a new interruption in our work. 

The burial of crowned heads is always so arranged 
as to produce a deep impression on the crowds, and it 
must be owned that this object is attained. The body 
of the empress was brought from TsArkoye Sel6, where 
she died, to St. Petersburg, and here, followed by the 
imperial family, all the high dignitaries of the state, and 
scores of thousands of functionaries and corporations, 
and preceded by hundreds of clergy and choirs, it was 
taken from the railway station through the main thorough¬ 
fares to the fortress, where it had to lie in state for several 
weeks. A hundred thousand men of the Guard were 
placed along the streets, and thousands of people, dressed 
in the most gorgeous uniforms, preceded, accompanied, 
and followed the hearse in a solemn procession. Litanies 
were sung at every important''crossing of the streets, 
and here the ringing of the bells on the church towers, 
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the voices of vast choirs, and the sounds of the military 
bands united in the most impressive way, so as to make 
people believe that the immense crowds really mcnimed 
the loss of the empress. 

As long as the body* 4 ay in state in the cathedral of 
the fortress, the pages, ^mong others, had to ‘keep the 
watch round it, night and day. Three pages de chambre 
and three maids of honour always stood close by the 
coffin, placed on a high pedestal, while some twenty pages 
were stationed on the platform upon which litanies were 
sung twice every day, in the presence of the emperor and 
all his family. Consequently, every week nearly one- 
half of the corps was taken in turns to the fortress, to» 
lodge there. We were relieved every two hours, and in 
the daytime our service was not difficult; but when we 
had to rise in the night, to dress in our court uniforms, 
and then to walk through the dark and gloomy inner 
courts of the fortress to the cathedral, to the sound of 
the gloomy chime of the fortress bells, a cold shiver seized 
me at the thought of the prisoners who were immured 
somewhere in this Russian Bastille. ‘ Who knows,’ 
thought I, ‘whether in my turn I'shall not also have 
to join them one day or other ? ’ 

The burial did not pass without an accident which 
might have had serious consequences. An immense 
canopy had been erected under the dome of the cathe¬ 
dral over the coffin. A huge gilded crown rose above 
it, and from this crown an immense purple mantle lined 
with ermine hung towards the four thick pilasters which 
support the dome of the cathedral. It was impressive, 
but we boys s(X)n made out that the crown was made of 
gilded cardboard and wood, the mantle was of velvet only 
in its lower part, while higher up it was red cotton, and 
that the ermine lining was simply cotton flannelette or 
swansdown to which black tails of squirrels had been 
sewn, while the escutcheons which represented the arms 
of Russia, veiled with black cr^pe, were simple cardboard. 
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But the crowds which were flowed at certain hours of 
the night to pass by the coffin, and to kiss in a hurry the 
gold brocade which covered it, surely had no time to 
closely examine the flannelette ermine or the cardboard 
escutcheons, and the desired th^trical effect was obtained 
even by such cheap means. 

When a litany is sung in Russia all the people present 
hold lighted wax candles, which have to be put out after 
certain prayers have been read. The Imperial family 
also held such candles, and one day the young son of the 
grand duke Constantine, seeing that the others put out 
their candles by turning them upside down, did the same. 
The black gauze which hung behind him from an escut¬ 
cheon took fire, and in a second the escutcheon and the 
cotton stuff were ablaze. An immense tongue of fire ran 
up the heavy folds of the supposed ermine mantle. 

•The -service ^as stopped. All looks were directed 
with terror towards the tongue of fire, which went higher 
and higher towards the cardboard crown and the wood¬ 
work which supported the whole structure. Bits of burn¬ 
ing stuff began to fall down, threatening to set fire to the 
black gauze veils of the ladies present. 

Alexander II. lost his presence of mind for a couple 
of seconds only, but he recovered immediately and said 
in a composed voice: ‘ The coffin must be taken ! ’ The 
pages de chambre at once covered it with the thick gold 
brocade, and we all advanced to lift the heavy coffin; but 
in the meantime the big tongue of flame had broken into 
a number of smaller ones, which now slowly devoured 
only the fluffy outside of the cotton stuff and, meeting 
more and more dust and soot in the upper part of the 
structure, gradually died out in the folds. 

I cannot say what I looked most at: the creeping 
fire or the stately slender figures of the three ladies who 
stood by the coffin, the long trains of their black dresses 
spreading over the steps which M to the upper platform, 
and their black lace veils hanging down their shoulders. 
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None of them had made the slightest movement: they 
stood like three beautiful carved images. Only in the 
dark eyes of one of them, Mdlle. Gamal^ya, tears glittered 
like pearls. She was a daughter of South Russia, and 
was the only really hand^me lady amongst the maids of 
honour at the Court. 

At the corps, in the meantime, everything was upside 
down. The classes were interrupted; those of us who 
returned from the fortress were lodged in temporary 
quarters, and, having nothing to do, spent the whole day 
in all sorts of frolics. In one of them we managed to 
open a cupboard which stood in the room and contained 
a splendid collection of models of all kinds of animals 
for the teaching of natural history. That was its official 
purpose ; but it was never even so much as shown to us, 
and now that we got hold of it we utilized it in our own 
way. With the human skull which made part of the 
collection we made a ghostly figure wherewith to frighten 
at night other comrades and the officers. As to the 
animals, we placed them in the most unappropriate posi¬ 
tions and groups: monkeys were seen riding on lions, 
sheep were playing with leopards, the giraffe danced with 
the elephant, and so on. The worst was that a few days 
later one of the Prussian princes who had come to assist 
at the burial ceremony (it was the one, I think, who be¬ 
came later on the Emperor Frederick) visited our school, 
and was shown all that concerned our education. Our 
director did not fail to boast of the excellent educational 
appliances which we had at the school, and brought him 
to that same unfortunate cupboard. . . . When the Ger¬ 
man prince caught a glimpse of our zoological classifica¬ 
tion, he drew a long face and quickly turned away. Our 
old director looked horrified; he had lost the power of 
speech, and only pointed repeatedly with his hand at 
some star-fishes which were placed in glass boxes on the 
walls by the sides of the^ cupboard. The suite of the 
prince tried to look as if they had noticed nothing, and 
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only threw rapid glimpses at the cause of so much dis¬ 
turbance, while we wicked boys made all sorts of faces in 
order not to burst with laughter. 


VI 

The school 3^arsof a Russian youth are so very different 
from what they are in West European schools diat I 
must dwell upon my school life. Russian youths, as a 
rule, while they are yet at a lyceum or in a military 
school, already take an interest in a wide circle of social, 
.political, and philosophical matters. It is true that the 
corps of pages was, of all schools, the least congenial 
medium for such a development; but in those ye^irs of 
general revival, broader ideas penetrated even into our 
midst and carried some of us away, without, however, 
preventing us from takMg^a very lively part in ‘benefit 
* nights** and all sorts of frolics. 

While I was in the fourth form I took an interest in 
history, and with the aid of notes made during the lessons 
—I knew that university students do it that way—and 
helping myself with reading, I wrote quite a course of 
early mediaeval history for my own use. Next year the 
struggle between Pope Boniface VIII. and the Imperial 
power attracted my special attention, and now it became 
my ambition to gain admission to the Imperial library as 
a reader, in order thoroughly to study that great struggle. 
This was contrary to the rules of the library, pupils of 
secondary schools not being admitted; our good Herr 
Becker, however, smoothed the way out of the difficulty, 
and I was allowed one day to enter the sanctuary and to 
take a seat at one of the readers’ small tables, on one of 
the red velvet sofas with which the reading-room was then 
furnished. 

From various tex|-books and some books from our 
own library, I s 5 on got to the sources. Knowing no 
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Latin, I discovered never^ekss a rich supply of otiginad 
sources in Old Teutonic and Old French, and found an 
immense aesthetic enjoyment in the quaint structure and 
expressiveness of the latter in the Chronicles. Quite a 
new structure of society arjid quite a world of complicated 
relations opened before me; and from that time-I learned 
to value far more the original sources of history than 
works in which it is generalized in accordance with modern 
views—the prejudices of modern politics, or even mere 
current formulae being substituted for the real life of the 
period. Nothing gives more impetus to one’s intellectual 
development than some sort of independent research, 
and these studies of mine immensely helped me after-, 
wards. 

Unhappily, I had to abandon them when we reached 
the second form (the last but one). The pages had to 
study during the last two years nearly all that was 
taught in other military schools in three ‘special’ forms, 
and we had an immense amount of work to do for the 
school. Natural sciences, mathematics, and military 
sciences necessarily relegated history to the back¬ 
ground. 

In the second form we began seriously to study 
physics. We had an excellent teacher—a veiy intelli¬ 
gent man with a sarcastic turn of mind, who hated 
learning from memory, and managed to make us think 
instead of merely learning facts. He was a good mathe¬ 
matician, and taught us physics on a mathematical 
basis, admirably explaining at the same time the leading 
ideas of physical research and physical apparatus. Some 
of his questions were so original and his explanations so 
good that they have engraved themselves for ever on my 
memory. 

Our text-book of physics was pretty good (most text¬ 
books for the military schools ha<i. been written by the 
best men at the time), but it was rather old, and Our 
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teacher, who followed his own system in teaching, began 
to prepare a short summary of his lessons—a sort 
aide-memoire —for the use of our form. However, after 
a few weeks it so happened that the task of writing this 
summary fell upon me, and our teacher, acting as a true 
pedagogist, trusted it entirely to me, only reading the 
proofs. When we came to the chapters of heat, elec¬ 
tricity, and magnetism, they had to be written entirely 
anew, and this I did, thus preparing a neafly complete 
text-book of physics, which was printed for the use of 
the school. 

In the second form we also began to study chemistry, 
and we also had ia first-rate teacher—a passionate lover 
of the subject who had himself made valuable original 
researches. The years 1859-61 were years of a universal 
revival of taste in the exact sciences: Grove, Clausius, 
Joule, and Seguin showed that heat and all physical 
, forces,are but divers modes of motion ; Helmholtz began 
about that time his epoch-making researches in sound; 
and Tyndall, in his popular lectures, made one touch, 
so to say, the very atoms and molecules. Gerhardt and 
Avogadro introduced the theory of substitutions, and 
Mendel^off, Lothar Meyer, and Newlands discovered 
the periodical law of elements; Darwin, with his ‘ Origin 
of Species,’ revolutionized all biological sciences; while 
Karl Vogt and Moleschott, following Claude Bernard, 
laid the foundations of true psychology in physiology. 
It was a great time of scientific revival, and the current 
which directed men’s minds towards natural science was 
irresistible. Numbers of excellent books were published 
at that time in Russian translations, and 1 soon under¬ 
stood that whatever one’s subsequent studies might be, 
a thorough knowledge of the natural sciences and famili¬ 
arity with their methods must lie at the foundation. 

Five or six of us joined together to get some sort of 
laboratory for ourselves. With the elementary apparatus 
recommended for beginners in Stockhardt’s excellent 
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text-book we started our laboratory in a small bedroom 
of two of our comrades^ the brothers Zas^tsky. Their 
father, an old retired admiral, was delighted to see hts 
sons engaged in so useful a pursuit, and did not object 
to our coming together on Sundays and during the holi¬ 
days in that room by the side of his own stucfy. With 
Stockhardt’s book as a guide, we systematically made all 
experiments. I must say that once we nearly set the 
house on fire, and that more than once we poisoned all 
the rooms with chlorine and similar stuffs. But the 
old admiral, when we related the adventure at dinner 
time, took it very nicely, apd told us how he and his 
comrades also nearly set a house on fire in the far lesSr 
useful pursuit of punch making; while the mother only 
said, amidst her paroxysms of coughing: * Of course, if 
it is necessary for your learning to handle such nasty 
smelling things, then there’s nothing to be done 1 ’ 

After dinner she usually took her seat at the piano, 
and till late at night we would go on singing duos, 
trios, and choruses from the operas. Or else we would 
take the score of some Italian or Russian opera and go 
through it from the beginning to the end, recitatives 
and all—the mother and her daughter taking the parts 
of the prime donne^ while we managed more or rather 
less successfully to maintain all other parts. Chemistry 
and music thus went hand in hand. 

Higher mathematics also absorbed a great deal of 
my time. Four or five of us had already decided that 
we should not enter a regiment of the Guards, where 
all our time would be given to military drill and parades, 
and we intended to enter, after promotion, one of the 
military academies—artillery or engineering. In order 
to do so we had to prepare in higher geometry, the 
differential and the beginnings of the integral calculus, 
and we took private lessons for that purpose. At the 
same timp, elementaiy astronomy being taught to us 
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under the name of mathematical geography, I plung^ 
into astronomical reading, especially during the last year 
of my stay at school. The never-ceasing life of the uni¬ 
verse, which I conceived as life and evolution, became for 
me an inexhaustible source of higher poetical thought, 
and gradually the sense of man’s oneness with Nature, 
both animate and inanimate—the poetry of Nature— 
became the philosophy of my life. 

If the teaching in our school were only limited to the 
subjects I have mentioned, our time would already be 
pretty well occupied. But we also had to study in the 
domain of humanitarian science, history, law (that is, 
the main outlines bf the Russian Code), and political 
economy in its essential leading principles, including a 
course of comparative statistics; and we had to master 
formidable courses of military sciences: tactics, military 
history (the campaigns of 1812 and 1815 in all their de¬ 
tails), artillery, and field fortification. Looking now back 
upon this education I think that apart from the subjects 
relative to military warfare, which might have been ad¬ 
vantageously substituted by more detailed studies in the 
exact sciences, thf variety of subjects which we were 
taught was not beyond the capacities of the average 
youth. Owing to a pretty good knowledge of elementary 
mathematics and physics, which we gained in the lower 
forms, nearly all of us managed to master all these 
subjects. Some subjects were neglected by most of us, 
especially law, as also modern history, for which we had 
unfortunately an old wreck of a master who was only kept 
at his post in order to give him his full old age pension. 
Moreover, some latitude was given to us in the choice of 
the subjects we liked best, and, while we underwent 
severe examinations in these chosen subjects, we were 
treated rather leniently in the remainder. But the chief 
cause of the relative success which was obtained in the 
school was that the teaching was rendered as concrete 
as possible. As soon as we had learned eieitientary 
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gfbometry on paper^ we re>learned it in^ the field with 
poles and the surveyor’s chain,and next with the 
astrolabe, the compass, and the surveyor’s table. After 
such a concrete training, elementary astronomy offered 
no difficulties, while the surveys themselves were an 
endless source of enjoyment. 

The same system of concrete teaching was applied 
to fortification. In the winter we solved such problems 
as, for instance, the following: ‘ Having a thousand men 
and a fortnight at your disposal, build the strongest 
fortification you can build to protect that bridge for a 
retreating army;’ and we hotly discussed our schemes 
with the teacher when he criticilked thenL In the 
summer we applied that knowledge in the field. To 
these practical and concrete exercises I entirely attribute 
the easiness with which most of us mastered such a 
variety of subjects at the age of seventeen and eighteen. 

With all that, we had plenty of time for amusement. 
Our best time was when the examinations were over, 
and we had three or four weeks quite free before going 
to camp; or when we returned frolm the camp, and had 
another three weeks free before th# beginning of the 
lessons. The few of us who remained then in the school 
were allowed, during the vacations, to go out just as we 
liked, always finding bed and food at the school. I 
worked then in the library, or visited the picture galleries 
of the Hermitage, studying one by one all the best 
pictures of each school separately; or I went to the 
different Crown factories and works of playing cards, 
cottons, iron, china and glass, which are open to the 
public. Or we went out rowing on the NevA, spending 
the whole night on the river, sometimes in the Gulf of 
Finland with fishermen—a melancholy northern night, 
during which the morning dawn meets the afterglow of 
the setting sun, and a book can be read in the open air 
at midnight. For all this we found plenty of time. 

Since those visits to the factories I took a liking to 
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Strong and perfect machinery. Seeing how a gigantic 
paw, coming out of a shanty, grasps a log floating in the 
Nevd, pulls it inside, and puts it under the saws which 
cut it into boards; or how a huge red-hot iron bar is 
transformed into a rail after it has passed between two 
cylinders,* I understood the poetry of machinery. In 
our present factories, machinery work is killing for the 
worker, because he becomes a lifelong servant to a given 
machine and never is anything else. But this is a matter 
of bad organization, and has nothing to do with the 
machine itself. Over-work and lifelong monotony are 
equally bad whether the work is done with the hand, 
With plain tools, o# with a machine. But, apart from 
these, I fully understand the pleasure that man can de¬ 
rive from the consciousness of the might of his machine, 
the intelligent character of its work, the gracefulness of 
. its movements, and the correctness of what it is doing, 
.and I.think that William Mojris’s hatred of machines 
only proved that the conception of the machine’s power 
and gracefulness was missing in his great poetical genius. 

Music also played *^ very great part in my develop¬ 
ment. From it § borrowed even greater joys and 
enthusiasm than from poetry. The Russian opera 
hardly existed in those times; but the Italian opera, 
which had a number of hrst-ratc stars in it, was the most 
popular institution at St. Petersburg. When the prima 
donna B6sio fell ill, thousands of people, chiefly of the 
youth, stood till late at night at the door of her hotel to 
get news of her. She was not beautiful, but was so much 
so when she sang that young men madly in love with 
her could be counted by the hundred ; and when she 
died she had a burial which no one before had ever had 
at St. Petersburg. ‘All Petersburg’ was then divided 
into two camps: the admirers of the Italian opera and 
those of the French stage, which already then was show¬ 
ing in germ the putrid Offenbachian current which a few 
years later infected all Europe. Our form watf also 
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divided, half and half, between these two currents, and I 
belonged to the former. We were not permitted to go 
to the pit or to the balcony, while all the boxes in the 
Italian opera were always taken months in advance by 
subscription, and even transmitted in certain families as 
an hereditary possession. But we gained admission, on 
Saturday nights, to the passages in the uppermost gallery, 
and had to. stand there on our legs in a Turkish bath 
atmosphere; while to conceal our showy uniforms we 
used to wear, in that Turkish bath, our black over¬ 
coats, lined with wadding and with a fur collar, tightly 
buttoned. It is a wonder that none of us got pneumonia 
in this way, especially as we came ^ut overheated with 
the ovations which we used to make to our favourite 
singers, and stood afterwards at the stage door to catch 
once more a glimpse of our favourites, and to cheer them. 
The Italian opera in those years was in some strange 
way intimately connected with the Radical movement,- 
and the revolutionary recitatives in ‘ Wilhelm Tell ’ and 
‘ The Puritans ’ were always met with stormy applause 
and vociferations which went straight to the heart of 
Alexander II.; while in the sixth story galleries, in the 
smoking-room of the opera, and at the stage door the 
best part of the St. Petersburg youth came together in 
a common idealist worship of a noble art. All this may 
seem childish; but many higher ideas and pure inspira¬ 
tions were kindled in us by this worship of our favourite 
artists. 


VII 

Every summer we went out camping at Peterhdf, with 
the other military schools of the St. Petersburg district. 
All things considered, our life there was very pleasant, 
and certainly was excellent for our health: we slept in 
spacious tents, we bathed in the sea, and spent all the six 
weeks m open-air exercise. 
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In military schools the main purpose of camp life was 
svidently military drill, which we all disliked veiy much, 
yat the dulness of which was occasionally relieved by 
making us take part "in manceuvres. One night, as we 
Mrere already going to bed, Alexander II. aroused the 
:amp by having the alert sounded. Tn a few minutes all 
the camp was alive—several thousand boys gathering 
round their colours, and the guns of the artilleiy school 
booming in the stillness of the night. All military Peter- 
b6f was galloping to our camp, but, owing to some mis- 
imderstanding, the emperor remained on foot. Orderlies 
were sent in all directions to get a horse for him, but there 
was none, and he, n<li; being a good rider, would not ride 
any horse but one of his own. Alexander II. was very 
angry, and freely venthated his anger. ‘ Imbecile {durdk), 
have I only one horse ? ’ I heard him shout to an orderly 
who reported that his horse was in another camp. 

What with the increasing darkness, the booming of 
the guns, and the rattling of the cavalry, we boys grew 
very much excited, apd when Alexander ordered charg¬ 
ing, our column charged straight upon him. Tightly 
packed in the ranks, with lowered bayonets, we must have 
had a menacing aspect, for I saw Alexander II. who was 
still on foot, clearing the way for the column in three for¬ 
midable jumps. I understood then the meaning of a 
column which is marching in serried ranks under the ex¬ 
citement of the music and the march itself. There stood 
before us the emperor—our commander, whom we all 
venerated veiy much; but I felt that in this moving mass 
not one page or cadet would have moved an inch aside, 
or stopped awhile, to make room for him. We were 
the marching column—he was but an obstacle—^and the 
column would have marched over him. * Why should he 
be in our way ? * the pages said afterwards. Boys, rifle 
in hand, are even more terrible in such cases than old 
soldiers. 

Next year, when we took part in the great matfoeuvres 

8 
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of the St Petersburg garrison, 1 got an insight into die 
sidelights of warfare. For two days in succession we <^d 
nothing but march up and down on a space of some 
twenty miles, without having the slightest idea of what 
was going on round us or for what purpose we were 
marched. Cannon boomed now in our neighbourhood 
and now far away : sharp musketry fire was heard some¬ 
where in the hills and the woods; orderlies galloped up 
and down bringing the order to advance and next the 
order to retreat—and we marched, marched, and marched, 
seeing no sense in all these movements and counter-move¬ 
ments. Masses of cavalry had passed along the same 
road, making out of it a deep mass of movable sand;* 
and we had to advance and retreat several times along 
the same road, till at last our column broke all discipline 
and represented an incoherent mass of pilgrims rather 
than a military unit. The colours alone remained in the 
road; the remainder slowly paced along the sides of the • 
road, in the wood. The orders and supplications of the 
officers were of no avail. 

Suddenly a shout came from behind: ‘ The emperor 
is coming! The emperor 1 ’ The officers ran about sup¬ 
plicating us to gather in the ranks: no one listened to 
them. 

The emperor came and ordered to retreat once more 
—‘Turn round!’ the words of command resounded. 
‘The emperor is behind us, please turn round,’ the offi¬ 
cers whispered ; but the battalion hardly took any notice 
of the command, and none whatever of the presence of 
the emperor. Happily, Alexander II. was no fanatic of 
militarism, and, after having said a few words to cheer us 
with a promise of rest, he galloped off. 

I understood then how much depends in warfare upon 
the state of mind of the troops, and how little can be 
done by mere discipline when more than an average effort 
is required from the soldiers. What can discipline do 
when tShed troops have to make a supreme effort to reach 
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the held of battle at a given hour? It is absolutely 
powerless. Only enthusiasm and confidence can at such 
moments induce the soldiers to do ‘the impossible’— 
and it is the impos^le that continually must be accom¬ 
plished to secure success.- How often, later on in Siberia, 
I recalled'to memory that object lesson when we also had 
to do the impossible during our scientific expeditions ! 

Comparatively little of our time was, however, given 
during our stay in the camp to military drill and manoeu¬ 
vres. A good deal of it was given to practical exercises 
in surveys and fortification. After a few preliminary ex¬ 
ercises we were given a reflecting compass and told: ‘ Go 
tand make a plan o|, say, this lake or those roads, or that 
park, measuring the angles with the compass and the dis¬ 
tances with your pace.’ And early in the morning, after a 
hurriedly swallowed breakfast, the boy would fill his spaci- 
^ous military pockets with slices of rye bread, and would go 
out fqr four or five hours every day in the parks, miles 
away, mapping with his compass and paces the beautiful 
shady roads, the rivulets, and the lakes. His work was 
later on compared with accurate maps, and prizes in optical 
and drawing instruments at the boy’s choice were awarded. 
For me these surveys were a deep source of enjoyment. 
That independent work, that isolation under the centuries- 
old trees, that life of the forest which I could enjoy un¬ 
disturbed, while there was at the same time the interest 
in the work—all these left deep traces in my mind; and 
if I later on became an explorer of Siberia and several 
of my comrades became explorers in Central Asia, the 
ground for it was prepared in these surv^s. 

And finally, in the last form, parties of four boys were 
taken every second day to some vills^es at a considerable 
distance from the camp, and there they had to make a 
detailed survey of several square miles with the aid of the 
surveyor’s table and a telescopic ruler. Officers of the 
General Staff came from time to time to verify their work 
and to advise them. This life amidst the peasants in 
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the villages had the best effect upon the intellectual and 
moral development*of many boys. 

At the same time, exercises were made in the con¬ 
struction of natural-sized cross-sections of fortifications. 
We were taken out by an officer in the open field, and 
there we had to make the cross-sections of a bastion, or 
of a bridge head, nailing poles and battens together in 
exactly the ijame way as railway engineers do in tracing 
a railway. When it came to embrasures and barbettes, 
we had to calculate a great deal to obtain the inclinations 
of the different planes, and after that geometry in the 
space ceased to be difficult to understand. 

We delighted in such work, and oTKe, in town,finding- 
in our garden a heap of clay and gravel, we at once be¬ 
gan to build a real fortification on a reduced scale, with 
Well-calculated straight and oblique embra^res and 
barbettes. All was done very neatly, and our ambition. 
now was to obtain some planks for making the platforms 
for the guns, and to place upon them the model guns 
which we had in our class-rooms.- ' 

But, alas, our trousers wore an alarming aspdkt 
‘What are you doing there?’ our captain exclaimed. 
‘Look at yourselves! You look like navvies’ (that was 
exactly what we were proud of). ‘ What if the Grand 
Duke comes and finds you in such a state! * 

‘ We will show him our fortifications and ask him to 
get us tools and boards for the platforms.’ 

All protests were vain. A dozen workers were sent 
next day to cart away our beautiful work, as if it were a 
mere heap of mud 1 

1 mention this to show how children and youths long 
for real applications of what ,they learn at school in 
abstract, and how stupid are the educators who are 
unable to see what a powerful aid they could find in 
concrete applications for helping their pupils to grasp 
the real sense of the things they learn. 

In our school all was directed towards training us 
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for warfare. But we should have worked with the same 
enthusiasm at tracing a railway, at building a log-house, 
or at cultivating a garden or a held. But all this longing 
of the children and youths for real work is wasted simply 
because our idea of the school is still the mediaeval scho¬ 
lasticism* the mediaeval monastery! 


VIII 

The years 1857-61 were years of rich growth in the 
intellectual forces of Russia. All that had been whispered 
•for the last decade, in the secrecy of friendly meetings, 
by the generation represented in Russian literature by 
Turgu^neff, Tolstdy, Herzen, Bakunin, Ogaryofif, Kavelin, 
Dostoevsky, Grigoroviclj, Ostrdvsky, and Nekrisoflf, began 
^ now to I&k out in the press. Censorship was still very 
rigorous; but what could not be said openly in political 
articles was smuggled in under the form of novels, 
humorous sketches, or ^veiled comments on West Euro¬ 
pean events, and everyone read between the lines and 
understood. 

Having no acquaintances at St Petersburg apart from 
the school and a narrow circle of relatives, I stood out¬ 
side the radical movement of those years—miles, in fact, 
away from it. And yet this was, perhaps, the main 
feature of the movement—that it had the power to 
penetrate into so ‘ well meaning ’ a school as our corps 
was, and to find an echo in such a circle as that of my 
Moscow relatives. 

I used at that time to spend my Sundays and holidays 
at the house of my aunt, mentioned in a previous chap¬ 
ter under the name of Princess M/rski. Prince Mfrski 
thought only of extraordinary lunches and dinners, while 
his wife and their young daughter led a very gay life. 
My cousin was a beautiful girl of nineteen, of a most 
amiable disposition, and nearly all her male cousins wei'e 
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madly in love with her. She, in turn, fell in love with 
one of them, and wanted to marry him. But to marry a 
cousin is considered a great sin by the Russian Church, 
and the old princess tried in vain to obtain a special 
permission from the high ecclesiastical dignitaries. Now 
she brought her daughter to St. Petersburg, hoping that she 
might choose among her many admirers a more suitable 
husband than her own cousin. It was labour lost, 1 must 
add ; but their fashionable apartment was full of brilliant 
young men from the Guards and from the diplomatic 
service. 

Such a house would be the last to be thought of in 
connection with revolutionary ideas; and yet it was in' 
that house that I made my first acquaintance with the 
revolutionary literature of the times. The great refugee, 
H6rzen, had just begun to issue at London his review, 

‘ The Polar Star,’ which made a commotion in Russia, even, 
in the palace circles, and was widely circulated secretly 
at St. Petersburg. My cousin got it in some way, and 
we used to read it together. Her heart revolted against 
the obstacles which were put in the way of her happiness, 
and her mind was the more open to the powerful criti¬ 
cisms which the great writer launched against the Russian 
autocracy and all the rotten system of misgovemment. 
With a feeling near to worship I used to look on the 
medallion which was printed on the paper cover of * The 
Polar Star,’ and which represented the noble heads of the 
five ‘ Decembrists ’ whom Nicholas I. had hanged after the 
rebellion of December 14, 1825—Bestuzhefif, Kahdvskiy, 
Pestel, Ryleeflf, and Muravidv-Apdstol. 

The beauty of the style of Herzen—of whom Tur- 
ga^neff has truly said that he wrote in tears and blood, 
and that no other Russian had ever so written—the 
breadth of his ideas, and his deep love of Russia took 
possession of me, and 1 used to read and re-read those 
pages^ even more full of hemirthan of brain. 

Iri 1859, or early in i86o, I began to edit my first 
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revolutionary paper. |At that age, what could I be 
but a constitutionalist?—and my paper advocated the 
necessity of a constitution for Russis^. I wrote about 
the foolish expenses of the Court, the sums of money 
which were spent at Nice to keep quite a squadron of the 
navy in attendance on the dowager Empress, who died 
in i860; I mentioned the misdeeds of the functiqnaries 
which I continually heard spoken of, and I ui^ed the 
necessity of constitutional rule. I wrote three copies of 
my paper, and slipped them into the desks of three 
comrades of the higher forms, who, I thought, might be 
interested in public affairs. I asked my readers to put 
their remarks behind the Scotch grandfather clock in our 
library. 

With a throbbing heart, I went next day to see if 
there was something for me behind the clock. Two notes 
were there, indeed. Two comrades wrote that they fully 
sympathized with my paper, and only advised me not to 
risk too much. I wrote my second number, still more 
vigorously insisting upon the necessity of uniting all forces 
in the name of liberty. But this time there was no reply 
behind the clock. Instead the two comrades came to me. 

‘ We are sure,' they said, ‘ that it is you who edit the 
paper, and we want to talk about it. We are quite agreed 
with you, and we are here to say, “Let us be friends.” 
Your paper has done its work—it has brought us to¬ 
gether ; but there is no nee^d to continue it. In all the 
school there arc only two more who would take any 
interest' in such matters, while if it becomes known that 
there is a paper of this kind the consequences will be 
terrible for all of us. Let us constitute a circle and talk 
about everything ; perhaps we shall put something into 
the heads of a few others.’ 

This was so sensible that I could only agree, and we 
sealed our union by a hearty shaking of hands. From 
that time we three became firm friends, and used to read 
a great deal togethei and discuss all sorts of things. 
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abolition of serfdom was the question which then 
»ssed the attention of all thinking men., 

T^ie Revolution of 1848 had had its distinct echo in 
M||^e hearts of the Russian peasant folk, and from the year 
“ 1^50 thb insurreptions of revolted serfs began to take 
serious propoirtions. When the Crimean war broke out, 
and HMiitia was levied all over Russia, these revolts spread 
with a ‘A|iolence never before heard of. Several serf- 
owners wete* killed by their serfs, and the peasant upris¬ 
ings became so serious that whole regiments, with artillery, 
were sent to quell them, whereas in former times small 
detachments of soldiers would have been sufficient to 
terrorize the peasants into obedience. 

These outbreaks on the one side, and the profound 
aversion to serfdom which had grown up in the generation 
which came to the front with the advent of Alexander II. 
to the throne, rendered the emancipation of the peasants 
more and more imperal%e. The emperor, himself averse' 
to serfdom, and supported, or rather influenced, in his 
own family by his wife, his brother Constantine, and the 
grand duchess Helene Pdvlovna, took the first steps in that 
direction. His intention was that the initiative of the 
reform should come from the nobility, the serf-owners 
themselves. But in no province of Russia couid ti.. 
nobility be induced to send a petition to the Tsar to that 
effect. In March 1856 he himself addressed the Moscow 
nobility on the necessity of such a step ; but a stubborn 
silence was all their reply to his speech, so that Alexander 
II., growing quite angry, concluded with those mltnorable 
words of Herzen: * It is better, gentlemen, that it should 
come from above than to wait till it comes from beneath.’ 
Even these words had no effect, and it was to the pro¬ 
vinces of Old Poland—Grbdiib, Wflno, and K6vno— 
where Napoleon I. had abolished serfdom (on paper) in 
1812, that recourse was had. The Governor-General of 
those provinces, Nazimoff, managed to obtain the desired 
address from the Polish nobility. In November 1857 the 
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famous..*rescript* to the Governor-General of 
anikn provinces, announcing the intention.of fih^lplperor 
,.to abblish serfdom, was launched, and we read, with tea^ 
in our eyes, the beautiful article of iierXen, ‘ Thiru .hast 
conquered, Galilean,’ in which the refugees in London 
declared that th^ would no more look upon Alexa^.^ 

IL as an enemy, 0m would support him in the gre^worB 
of emancipation. /’ 

The attitude" of tfte pes'^nts was very refnark^ible. 
No sooner had‘the news spread that the liberation long 
sighed for was coming than the insurrections nearly stoppejj. 
The peasants waited now, and during a journey which 
Alexander made in Middle Russia they flocked around 
him as he passed, beseeching him to grant them liberty— 
a petition, however, which Alexander received with great 
repugnance. It is most ^emarkable-r-so strong is the 
force of tradition—‘that trie rumour went among the 
peasants that it w'as Napoleon HI. who had required of 
*the Tsar, in the treaty of peace, that the peasants should 
be freed. I frequently heard this rumour; and on the 
very eve of the emancipation they seemed to doubt tliat 
it would be done without pressure from abroad. ‘ Nothing 
will be done unless Garibaldi comes,’ was the reply which 
a peasant made at St. Petersburg to a comrade of mine 
who talked to him about ‘ freedom coming.’ 

But after these moments of general rejoicing years of 
incertitude and disquiet followed. Specially appointed 
committees in the provinces and at St. Petersburg dis¬ 
cussed th 4 « proposed liberation of the serfs, but the inten¬ 
tions of Alexander II. seemed unsettled. A check was 
continually put upon the press, in order to prevent it from 
discussing details. Sinister rumours circulated at St. 
Petersburg and reached our corps. 

There was no lack of young men amongst the nobility 
who earnestly worked for a frank abolition of the old 
servitude; but the serfdom party drew closer and closer 
round the emperor, and got power over his mind. They 
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whispered into his esU^ that the day serfdom was abolished 
the peasants would begin to kill the landlords wholesale, 
and Russia would witness a new PugachdiQf Uprising, far 
more terrible than that of I77^. Alisxander, who was a 
man of weak character, only too readily lent his ear to 
such predictions. But the huge machine for working out 
the enlancipation law had been set to work. The com- 
mittee^had their sittings ; scores of sch^es of emancipa¬ 
tion, addressed to the emperor, circutHfed in manuscript 
or were printed in London. Herzen, seconded by Turgu^-. 
neff, who kept him well informed about all that was going 
on in government circles, discus^ in his * Bell ’ and his 
‘Polar Star* the details of the various schemes, and 
.Chemyshevsky in the ‘Contemporary’ {Sovreminnik). 
The Slavophiles, especially Aks^oif and B^lydeif, had 
taken advantage of the first moments of relative freedom 
allowed the press, to give the matter a wide publicity in 
Russia, and to discuss the features of the emancipation 
with a thorough understanding of its technical aspects'. 
All intellectual St. Petersburg was with Herzen, and 
„particularly with Chernysh^vsky, and I remember how 
the officers of the Horse Guards, whom I saw on Sundays, 
after the church parade, at the home of my cousin (fcmitri 
Nikoldevich Kropdtkin, who was aide-de-camp of that 
regiment and aide-de-camp of the emperor), us^ side 
with Chernyshevsky, the leader of the advanced pauty in 
the emancipation struggle. The whole disposition of St. 
Petersburg, in the drawing-rooms and in the street, was 
such that it was impossible to go back. The liberation of 
the serfs had to be accomplished; alfd another important 
point was won—the liberated serfs would receive, besides 
their homesteads, the land that thdf^had hitherto cultivated 
for themselves. 

However, the party of the old nobility were not dis¬ 
couraged. They centred their efforts on obtaining a 
postponement'^f the reform, on reducing the size of the 
allotments, and on imposing upon the emancipated serfs 
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so high a redemption tax for the land that it w<^d 
tender their^ economical freedom illusory; and in this 
th^ fully suebeeded. Alexander II. dismissed the real 
sold of ^e whole business, Nikoldi Milutin (brother of 
the minister of war), saying to him,/I am so soriy to 
part with Vou", but I must: the nobility describe you as 
one of the Reds.' The first committees, which had 
worked out the ^eme of emancipation, were dismissed 
too, and new committees revised the whole work in the 
interest of the serf-owners; the press was muzzled once 
more. . 

Things assumed a very gloomy aspect. The ques¬ 
tion whether the liberation would take place at all was 
now asked. I feverishly followed the struggle, and 
every Sunday, when my comrades returned from their 
homes, I asked them what their parents said. By the 
end of i860 the news became worse and worse. ‘The 
.YaliSeff party has got the upper hand.’ ‘They intend 
to revise the whole work.’ ‘ The relatives of the Prin¬ 
cess X. [a friend of the Tsar] work hard upon him.’ 
‘ The liberation will be postponed: they fear a revolu¬ 
tion.’ , 

In January 861 slightly better rumours began to 
circulate, ^and it was generally hoped that something 
would be heard of the emancipation on the day of the 
emperor’s accession to the throne, February 19. 

The i^th came, but it brought nothing with it. I 
was on that day at the palace. There was no grand 
UviCy only a small one; and pages of the second form 
were sent to such in order to get accustomed to 

the palace ways. It was "my turn that day; and as I 
was seeing off one of the grand duchesses who came to 
the palace to assist at the Mass, her husband did not 
appear and I went to fetch him. He was called out of 
the emperor’s study, and I told him, in a fialf jocose way, 
of the perplexity of his wife, without haWng the slightest 
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suspicion of the important matters that may have been 
talked of in the study at that time. Apart from a few 
of the initiated, no one in the palace suspected that the 
manifesto had been signed on February 19, and was 
kept back for a fortnight only because the next Sunday, 
the 26th, was the beginning of the carnival week, and it 
was feared that, owing to the drinking which goes on in 
the villages during the carnival, peasant insurrections 
might break out. Even the carnival fair, which used to 
be held at St. Petersburg on the square near the winter 
palace, was removed that yeaf to another square, from 
fear of a popular insurrection in the capital. Most 
sanguinary instructions had been issued to the army as 
to the ways of repressing peasant uprisings 

A fortnight later, on die last Sunday of the carnival 
(March 5, or rather March 17, new style), I was at the 
corps, having to take part in the military parade at the 
riding-school. I was still in bed, when my soldier se?- 
vant, Ivdnoff, dashed in with the tea-tray, exclaiming, 
‘ Prince, freedom! The manifesto is posted on the 
Gostinoi Dvor ’ (the shops opposite the corps). 

* Did you see it yourself ? ’ 

‘ Yes. People stand round ; one reads,* the others 
listen. It is freedom! ’ 

In a couple of ihinutes I was dresfed and out. A 
comrade was coming in. 

‘ Kropdtkin, freedom ! ’ he shouted. * Here is the 
manifesto. My uncle learned l^st night that it would 
be read at the early Mass at the Isaac Cathedrall so 
we went. There were not many people there; peasants 
only. The manifesto was^ead, and distributed after the 
Mass. They well understod^ v^atjt meant;,when I 
came out of the church, two peasants, who ^tood in the 
gateway, said to me in such a droll way, “Well, sir? 
now—all gone ? ” ’ ^nd he mimicked how they had 
^own him the way oRt. Years of expectation were in 
that gesture of sending away the master. 
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I f«ad and re-read the manifesto. It was written Ih 
an elevated style by the old metropolitan of Moscow, 
Philar^e, but with a useless mixture of Russian and old 
Slavonian which obscured the sense. It was liberty; 
but it was not liberty yet, the peasants having to remain 
serfs for two years more, till February 19, 1863. Not¬ 
withstanding all this, one thing was evident: serfdom 
was abolished, and the liberated serfs would get the 
land and their homesteads. They would have to pay 
for it, but the old stain of slavery was removed. They 
would be slaves no more; the reaction had not got the 
upper hand. 

• We went to the parade; and when all the military 
performances were over, Alexander II., remaining on 
horseback, loudly called out, ‘ The officers to me ! ’ They 
gathered round him, and he began, in a loud voice, a 
speech about the great event of the day. 

. ‘ The officers . . . the representatives of the nobility 

in the army ’—these scraps of sentences reached our ears 
—* an end has been put to centuries of injustice. ... I 
expect sacrifices from the nobility . . . the loyal nobility 
will gather sound the throne * . . . and so on. Enthusi¬ 
astic hurrahs resounded amongst the officers as he 
ended. ^ 

We ran rather than marched back on our way to the 
corps—hurrying to be in time for the Italian opera, of 
which the last performance in the season was to be given 
that afternoon; some manifestation was sure to take 
place then. Our military attire was flung off with great 
haste, and several of us dashed, lightfooted, to the sixth- 
story galleiy, Thfe houseiwas crowded. 

During the first entr’ac^ the smoking-room of the 
opera filled with excited young men, who all talked to 
one another, whether acquamted or not. We planned^ 
at once to return to the hall, and to sing, with'the whoje 
public in a mMs choir, the iiymn * God save the Tsar."' 

However, sounds of music reached our ears, and we. 
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all hurried back to the hall. The band of the opera was 
already playing the hymn, which was drowned immedi¬ 
ately in enthusiastic hurrahs coming from the galleries, 
the boxes, the pit. I saw Bav^ri, the conductor, waving 
his stick, but not a sound could be heard from the powerful 
band. Then Bav^ri stopped, but the hurrahs continued. 

1 saw the stick waved again in the air; I saw the fiddle ' 
bows moving and musicians blowing the brass instru¬ 
ments, but again the sound of voices overwhelmed the 
band. Bav^ri began conducting the hymn once more^ 
and it was only by the end of that third repetition that 
isolated sounds of the brass instruments pierced through 
the clamour of human voices. * 

The same enthusiasm was in the streets. Crowds of 
peasants and educated men stood in front of the palace, 
shouting hurrahs, and the Tsar could not appear without 
being followed by demonstrative crowds running after 
his carriage. Herzen was right when, two years later, as 
Alexander was drowning the Polish insurrection in blood, 
and ‘ Muravidff the Hanger ’ was strangling it on the 
scaffold, he wrote, ‘ Alexander Nikoldevich, why did you 
not die on that day? Your name would have been 
transmitted in history as that of a hero.’ 

Where were the uprisings which" had been predicted 
by the champions of slavery ? Conditions more indefinite 
than those which had b^n created by the Polozhinie 
(the emancipation law?) coul^ not have been invented. 
If anything could have provoked revolts, it was precisely 
the perplexing vagueness of the conditions created by 
the new law. And yet—except in two places where 
there were insurrections, and a very few other spots where 
small disturbances, entirely due to misunderstandings and 
immediately appeased, took place—^Russia remained 
quiet, more quiet than ever. With flieir usual good sense, 
the peasants had understood that serfdom was done away 
with» that * freedom h^ cgme,’ and they accepted the 
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conditions imposed upon them, although these conditions 
were very heavy. 

I was in Nikdlskoye in August 1861, and again in the 
summer of i862, and I was struck with the quiet intellr* 
gent way in which the peasants had accepted the new 
conditions. They knew perfectly well how difficult it 
would be to pay the redemption tax for the land, which 
was in reality an indemnity to the nobles in lieu of the 
obligations of serfdom. But. they so much valued the 
abolition of their personal enslavement that they accepted 
the ruinous charges—not without murmuring, but as a 
hard necessity—the moment that personal freedom was 
dbtained. For the first months they kept two holidays 
a week, saying that it was a sin to work on Friday; but 
when the summer came they resumed work with even 
more energy , than before. 

• When I sawH)ur Nikdlskoye peasants, fifteen months 
after the liberation, I could not but admire them. Their 
inborn good nature and softness remained with them, but 
all traces of servility had disappeared. They talked to 
their masters as equals talk to equals, as if they never 
had stood in different relations. Besides, such men came 
out from among them as ^uld make a stand for their rights. 
The Polozh^nie was a large and difficult book, which it 
took me a good deal of time to understand; but when 
Vasili Ivinoff, the elder of Nikdlskoye, came one day to 
ask me to explain to him seme obscurity in it, I saw that 
he, who Was not even a Huent reader, had admirably 
found his way amongst the intricacies of the chapters 
and paragraphs of the law. 

The * household people"—that is, the servants—came 
out the worst of all. They got no land, and would hardly 
have known wifat to do with it if they had. They got 
freedom, and nothing besides. In our neighbourhood 
nearly all of i^m left their masters; none, for example, 
remained in the household of my father. They went in 
search of positions dsewhere, and a number of them found 
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employment at onoe with the merchant class, who were 
proud of having the coachman of Prince So-and-So, or 
the cook of General So-and-So. Those who knew a 
trade found work in the towns: for instance, my father^s 
band remained a band, and made a good living ^t KalCiga, 
retaining amiable relations with us. But those who had 
no trade had hard times before them, and yet the majority 
preferred to live anyhow rather than remain with^eir 
old masters. 

As to the landlords, while the larger ones made all 
possible efforts at St. Petersburg to re-introduce ^the old 
conditions under one name or another (they succeeded in 
doing so to some extent under Alexander 111 .), by far 
the greater number submitted to the abolition of serfdom 
as to a sort of necessary calamity. The young genera¬ 
tion gave to Russia that remarkable staff of ‘peace 
mediators’ and justices of the peace who contributed so 
much to the peaceful issue of the emancipation. * As td 
the old generation, most of them had already discounted 
the considerable sums of money they were to receive 
from the peasants for the land which was granted to the 
liberated serfs, and which was valued much above its 
market price; they schemed as to how they would 
squander that money in the restaurants of the capitals, 
or at the green tables in gambling. And they did 
squander it, almost all of them, as soon as they got it. 

For many landlords the liberation of the serfs was 
an excellent money transaction. Thus, landVhich my 
father, in anticipation of the emancipation, sold in parcels 
at the rate of eleven roubles the Russian acre, was now 
estimated at forty roubles in the peasants’ allotments— 
that is, three and a half times above its market value— 
and this was the rule in all our neighbourliood; while in 
my father’s Tambdv estate, on the prairies, the mir —^that is, 
the village community—rented all his land for twelve years 
at a price which represented twice as much as he used to 
get from that land by cultivating it with servile labour. 
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Eleven years after that memorable time I went to 
the Tamb6v estate, which I had inherited from my 
father. I stayed there for a few weeks, and on the even¬ 
ing of my departure our village priest—an intelligent man 
of independent opinions, such as one meets occasionally 
in our southern provinces—went out for a walk round the 
Village. The sunset was glorious; a balmy air came from 
the prairies. He found a middle-aged peasant—Antdn 
Sav^eff—sitting on a small eminence outside the village 
and reading a book of psalms. The peasant hardly knew 
how to spell in Old Slavonic, and often he would read a 
book from the last page, turning the pages backward ; it 
was the process of reading which he liked most, and then 
a word would strike him, and its repetition pleased him. 
He was reading now a psalm of which each verse began 
with the word ‘ rejoice.’ 

‘ What are you reading ? ’ he was asked. 

, ‘Well, father, I will tell you,’ was his reply. ‘Four¬ 
teen years ago the old prince came here. It was in the 
winter. I had just returned home, quite frozen. A 
snowstorm was raging. I had scarcely begun undress¬ 
ing when we heard a knock at the window; it was the 
elder, who was shouting, “ Go to the prince ! He wants 
you! ” We all—^my wife and our children—were thunder- 
stricken. “ What can he want of you ? ” my wife cried 
in alarm. I signed myself with the cross and went; the 
snowstorm almost blinded me as I crossed the bridge. 
Well, it ended all right. The old prince was taking his 
afternoon sleep, and when he woke up he asked me if 
I knew plastering work, and only told me, “ Come to¬ 
morrow to repair the plaster in that room.” So I went 
home quite happy, and when I came to the bridge I 
found my wife standing there. She had stood there all 
the time in the snowstorm, with the baby in her arms, 
waiting for me. “ What has happened, Savdlich ? ” she 
cried. “ Well,” I said, no harm; he only asked me to 
make some repairs,” That, father) was under the old 

9 
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prince. And now, the young prince came here the other 
day. 1 went to see him, and found him in the garden, 
at the tea table, in the shadow of the house; you, father, 
sat with him, and the elder of the canton, with his 
mayor’s chain upon his breast. “Will you have tea, 
Savelich ? ” he asks me. “ Take a chair. Petrtjrigdrieff ” 
—he says that to the old one—" give us one more chair.’*** 
And Petr Grigdrieff—you know what a terror for us he 
was when he was the manager of the old prince—brought 
the chair, and we all sat round the tea table, talking, and 
he poured out tea for all of us. Well, now, faflier, the 
evening is so beautiful, the balm comes from the prairies, 
and I sit and read, “ Rejoice! Rejoice ! ” ’ 

This is what the abolition of serfdom meant for the 
pecisants. 


IX 

In June 1861 I was nominated sergeant of the Corps 
of Pages. Some of our officers, I must say, did not like 
the idea of it, saying that there would be no discipline 
with me acting as a sergeant, but it could not be helped ; 
it was usually the first pupil of the upper form who was 
nominated sergeant, and I had been at the top of our 
form for several years in succession. This appointment 
was considered very enviable, not only because the 
sergeant occupied a privileged position in the school and 
was treated like an officer, but especially because he was 
also the page de chambre of the emperor for the time 
being; and to be personally known to the emperor was 
of course considered as a stepping-stone to further dis¬ 
tinctions. The most important point to me was, how¬ 
ever, that it freed me from all the drudgery of the inner 
service of the school, which fell on the pages de chambre, 
and that I should have for my. studies a separate room 
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where I could isolate myself from the bustle of the school. 
True, there was also an important drawback to it: I had 
always found it tedious to pace up and down, many times 
a day, the whole length of our rooms, and used therefore 
to run the distance full speed, which was severely pro¬ 
hibited ; a!hd now I should have to walk very solemnly, 
•with the service book under my arm, instead of running! 
A consultation was even held among a few friends of 
mine upon this serious matter, and it was decided that 
from time to time I could still find opportunities to take 
my favourite runs; as to my relations with all the others, 
it depended upon myself to put them on a new comrade- 
Uke footing, and this I did. 

The pages de chambre had to be at the palace 
frequently, in attendance at the great and small levees^ 
the balls, the receptions, the ga4 dinners, and so on. 
During Christmas, New Year, and Easter weeks we were 
summoned to the palace almost every day, and some¬ 
times twice a day. Moreover, in my military capacity 
of sergeant I had to report to the emperor every Sunday, 
at the parade in the riding-school, that ‘ all was well at 
the company of the Corps of Pages,’ even when one- 
third of the school was ill of some contagious disease. 
‘ Shall I not report to-day that all is not quite well ? ’ I 
asked the colonel on this occasion. ‘ God bless you,’ was 
his reply, ‘you ought only to say so if there were an 
insurrection! ’ 

Court life has undoubtedly much that is picturesque 
about it. With its elegant refinement of manners— 
superficial though it may be—its strict etiquette, and 
its brilliant surroundings, it is certainly meant to be 
impressive. A great levSe is a fine pageant, and even 
the simple reception of a few ladies by the empress 
becomes quite different from a common call when it 
takes place in a richly decorated drawing-room of the 
palace—the guests ushered by chamberlains in gold- 
embroidered uniforms, the hostess followed by brilliantly 
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and many thoroughly enjoyed the dances and the supper, 
during which the young people managed to be left to 
themselves. 

My duties at these balls were rather difficult. Alex¬ 
ander II. did not dance, nor did he sit down, but he 
moved all the time amongst his guests, his page de chambre 
having to follow him at a distance, so as to be within 
easy call, and yet not inconveniently near. This combi-' 
nation of presence with absence was not easy to.attain, 
nor did the emperor require it: he would have preferred 
to be left entirely to himself; but such was the tradition, 
and he had to submit to it. The worst was when he 
entered a dense crowd of ladies who stood round thfc 
circle in which the grand dukes danced, and slowly 
circulated among them. It was not at all easy to make 
a way through this living garden, which opened to give 
passage to the emperor, but closed in immediately behiqd 
him. Instead of dancing themselves, hundreds of ladies 
and girls stood there, closely packed, each in the ex¬ 
pectation that one of the grand dukes would perhaps 
notice her and invite her to dance a waltz or a polka. 
Such was the influence of the Court upon St. Petersburg 
society that if one of the grand dukes cast his eye upon 
a girl, her parents would do all in their power to make 
their child fall madly in love witl\^ the great personage, 
even though they knew well that no marriage could 
result from it—the Russian grand dukes not being 
allowed to marry ‘ subjects ’ of the Tsar. The conversa¬ 
tions which I once heard in a ‘ respectable ’ family, con¬ 
nected with the Court, after the heir-apparent had danced 
twice or thrice with a girl of seventeen, and the hopes 
which were expressed by her parents, surpassed all that 
I could possibly have imagined. 

Every time that we were at the palace we had lunch 
or dinner there, and the footmen would whisper to us bits 
of news from the scandalous chronicle of the place, 
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whether .we cared for it or not They knew everything 
that was going on in the different palaces—that was their 
domain. For truth’s sake, I must say that during the 
year which I speak of that sort of chronicle was not 
as rich in events as it became in the seventies. The 
brothers of the Tsar were only recently married, and his 
sons were all very young. But the relations of the 
emperor himself with the Princess X., whom Turgueneff 
has so admirably depicted in ‘ Smoke ’ under the name 
of Ir^ne, were even more freely spoken of by the servants 
than by St. Petersburg society. One day, however, 
when we entered the room where we used to dress, we 
jvere told, ‘ The X. has to-day got her dismissal—a com¬ 
plete one this time.' Half an hour later we saw the lady 
in question coming to assist at Mass, with her eyes 
swollen from weeping, and swallowing her tears during 
the Mass, while the other ladies managed so to stand at 
a"'distance from her as to put her in evidence. The 
footmen were already informed about the incident, and 
commented upon it in their own way. There was some¬ 
thing truly repulsive in the talk of these men, who the 
day before would have crouched down before the same 
lady. 

The system of espionage which is exercised in the 
palace, especially around the emperor himself, would 
seem almost incredible to the uninitiated. The following 
incident will give some idea of it. A few years later, one 
of the grand dukes received a severe lesson from a St. 
Petersburg gentleman. The latter had forbidden the grand 
duke his house, but, returning home unexpectedly, he found 
him in his drawing-room and rushed upon him with his 
lifted stick. The young man dashed down the staircase, 
and was already jumping into his carriage when the pursuer 
caught him, and dealt him a blow with his stick. The 
policeman who stood at the door saw the adventure and 
ran to report it to the chief of the police, General Tr^poff, 
who, in his turn, jumped into his carriage and hastened 
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to the emperor, to be the first to report the * sad incident.* 
Alexander II. summoned the grand duke and had a talk 
with him. A couple of days later, an old functionary who 
belonged to the Third Section of the emperor’s chancery 
—that is, to the state police—and who was a friend at 
the house of one of my comradds, related the whole con¬ 
versation. ‘ The emperor,’ he informed us, ‘ was very' 
angry, and said to the grand duke in conclusion, “ You 
should know better how to manage your little affairs.” ’ 
He was asked, of course, how he could know anything 
about a private conversation, but the reply was very 
characteristic : ‘ The words and the opinions of his Majesty 
must be known to our department. How otherwise could 
such a delicate institution as the state police be managed ? 
Be sure that the emperor is the most closely watched 
person in all St. Petersburg.’ 

There was no boasting in these words. Every minister, 
every governor-general, before entering the emperofs^ 
study with his reports, had a talk with the private valet 
of the emperor, to know what was the mood of the master 
that day; and according to that mood he either laid before 
him some knotty affair, or let it lie at the bottom of his 
portfolio in hope of a more lucky day. The governor- 
general of East Siberia, when he came to St Petersburg, 
always sent his private aide-de-camp with a handsome gift 
to the private valet of the emperor. ‘ There are days,’ he 
used to say, ‘ when the emperor would get into a rage, and 
order a searching inquest upon everyone and myself, if I 
should lay before him on such a day certain reports; 
whereas there are other days when all will go off quite 
smoothly. A precious man that valet is.’ To know 
from day to day the frame of mind of the emperor was a 
substantial part of the art of retaining a high position— 
an art which later on Count Shuvdloff and General Tr^poff 
understood to perfection; also Count Igndtieff, who, I sup¬ 
pose from what I saw of him, possessed that art even 
witHout the help of the valet 
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At the beginning of my service I felt a great admira¬ 
tion for Alexander II., the liberator of the ^erfs. Im¬ 
agination often carries a boy beyond the realities of the 
moment, and my frame of mind at that time was such 
that if an attempt had been made in my presence upon 
the Tsar r should have covered him with my body. One 
'day, at the beginning of Januaiy 1862, I saw him leave 
the procession and rapidly walk alone toward the halls 
where parts of all the regiments of the St. Petersburg 
garrison were aligned for a parade. This parade usually 
took place outdoors, but this year, on account of the frost, 
it was held indoors, and Alexander II., who generally 
galloped at full speed in front of the troops at the reviews, 
had now to march in front of the regiments. I knew that 
my Court duties ended as soon as the emperor appeared 
in his capacity of military commander of the troops, and 
that I had to follow him to this spot, but no further. 
However, on looking round, I saw that he was quite alone. 
The two aides-de-camp had disappeared, and there was 
with him not a .single man of his suite. ‘ I will not leave 
him alone! * I said to myself, and followed him. 

Whether Alexander II. was in a great hurry that day, 
or had other reasons to wish that the review should be 
over as soon as possible, I cannot say, but he dashed in 
front of the troops, and marched along their rows at such 
a speed, making such big and rapid steps—he was very 
tall—that I had the greatest difficulty in following him at 
my most rapid pace, and in places had almost to run in 
order to keep close behind him. He hurried as if he ran 
away from a danger. His excitement communicated it¬ 
self to me, and every moment I was ready to jump in 
front of him, regretting only that I had on my ordnance 
sword and not my own sword, with a Toledo blade, which 
pierced coppers and was a far better weapon. It was 
only after he had passed in front of the last battalion that 
he slackened his pace, and, on entering another hall, looked 
' round, to meet my eyes glittering with the excitement of 
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that mad march. The younger aide-de-camp was running 
at full spe^d, two halls behind. I was prepared to get a 
severe scolding, instead of which Alexander J I. said to 
me, perhaps betraying his own inner thoughts: ‘Y6U 
here? Brave boyl’ and as he slowly walked away he 
turned into space that problematic, absent-mihded gaze 
which I had begun often to notice. 

Such was then the attitude of my mind. However, 
various small incidents, as well as the reactionary char¬ 
acter which the policy of Alexander II. was decidedly 
taking, instilled more and more doubts into my heart 
Every year, on January 6, a half Christian and half pagan 
ceremony of sanctifying the waters is performed in 
Russia. It is also performed at the palace. A pavilion 
is built on the Nevd River, opposite the palace, and the 
imperial family, headed by the clergy, proceed from the 
palace, across the superb quay, to the pavilion, where a 
Te Deum is sung, and the cross is plunged into the water 
of the river. Thousands of people stand on the quay and 
on the ice of the Nevd to witness the ceremony from a 
distance. All have to stand bareheaded during the 
service. This year, as the frost was rather sharp, an old 
general had put on a wig, and in the hurry of drawing on 
his cape, his wig had been dislodged and now lay across 
his head, without his noticing it. The grand duke Con¬ 
stantine, having caught sight of it, laughed the whole 
time the Te Deum was being sung, with the younger 
grand dukes, looking in the direction of the unhappy 
general, who smiled stupidly without knowing why he 
was the cause of so much hilarity. Constantine finally 
whispered to the emperor, who also looked at the general 
and laughed. 

A few minutes later, as the procession once more 
crossed the quay, on its way back to the palace, an old 
peasant, bareheaded too, pushed himself through the 
double hedge of soldiei-s who lined the path of the pro¬ 
cession, and fell on his knees just at the feet of the 
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emperor, holding out a petition, and crying with tears in 
his eyes, ‘ Father, defend us!' Ages of oppression of 
the Russian peasantry was in this exclamation; but 
Alexander II., who a few minutes before laughed during 
the church service at a wig lying the wrong way, now 
passed b/ the peasant without taking the slightest notice 
*of him. I was close behind him, and only saw in him a 
shudder of fear at the sudden appearance of the peasant, 
after which he went on without deigning even to cast a 
glance on the human figure at his feet. I looked round. 
The aides-de-camp were not there; the grand duke Con¬ 
stantine, who follo\yed, took no more notice of the peasant 
than his brother did; there was nobody even to take the 
petition, so that I took it, although 1 knew that I should 
get a scolding for doing so. It was not my business to 
receive petitions, but I remembered what it must have 
cost the peasant before he could make his way to the 
papital, and then through the lines of police and soldiers 
who surrounded the procession. Like all peasants who 
hand petitions to the Tsar, he was going to be put under 
arrest, for no one knows how long. 

On the day of the emancipation of the serfs Alexander 
II. was worshipped at St. Petersburg; but it is most re¬ 
markable that, apart from that moment of general enthu¬ 
siasm, he had not the love of the city. His brother 
Nicholas—no one could say why—was at least very 
popular among the small trades-people and the cabmen; 
but neither Alexander II., nor his brother Constantine, 
the leader of the reform party, nor his third brother, 
Michael, had won the hearts of any class of people in St. 
Petersburg. Alexander II. had retained too much of the 
despotic character of his father, which pierced now and 
then through his usually good-natured manners. He 
easily lost his temper, and often treated his courtiers in 
the most contemptuous way. He was not what one 
would describe as a reliable man, either in his polic}^ or 
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in his personal sympathies, and he was vindictive. 1 
doubt whether he was sincerely attached to anyone. 
Some of the men in his nearest surroundings were of the 
worst description—Count Adlerberg, for instance, who 
made him pay over and over again his enormous debts, 
and others renowned for their colossal thefts. iFrom the 
beginning of 1862 he commenced to show himself capable' 
of reviving the worst practices of his father’s reign. It 
was known that he still wanted to carry through a series 
of important reforms in the judicial organization and in 
the army; that the terrible corporal punishments were 
about to be abolished, and that a sort of local self-govern¬ 
ment, and perhaps a constitution of some sort, would be 
granted. But the slightest disturbance was repressed 
under his orders with a stem severity; he took each 
movement as a personal offence, so that at any moment 
one might expect from him the most reactionary 
measures. • 

The disorders which broke out at the universities of 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Kazdn in October 1861 
were repressed with an ever-increasing strictness. The 
university of St. Petersburg was closed, and although 
free courses were opened by most of the professom at the 
Town Hall, they also were soon closed, and the best 
professors left the university. Immediately after the 
abolition of serfdom, a great movement began for the 
opening of Sunday schools; they were opened every¬ 
where by private persons and corporations—^all the 
teachers being volunteers—^and the peasants and workers, 
old and young, flocked to these schools. Officers, 
students, even a few pages, became teachers; and such 
excellent methods were worked out that (Russian having 
a phonetic spelling) we succeeded in teaching a peasant 
to read in nine or ten lessons. But suddenly all Sunday 
schools, in which the mass of the peasantry would have 
learned to read in a few years, without any expenditure 
by the State, were closed. In Poland, where a series of 
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patriotic manifestations had begun, the Cossacks were 
sent out to disperse the crowds with their whips, and to 
arrest hundreds of people in the churches with their usual 
Imitality. Men were shot in the streets of Warsaw by the 
end of 1861, and for the suppression of the few peasant 
insurrecdens which broke out the horrible flogging through 
•the double line of soldiers—that favourite punishment of 
Nicholas I.—^was applied. The despot that Alexander II. 
became in the years 1870-81 was foreshadowed in 1862. 

Of all the imperial family, undoubtedly the most sym¬ 
pathetic was the empress Marie Alexdndrovna. She was 
sincere, and when she said something pleasant she meant 
it. The way in which she once thanked me for a little 
courtesy (it was after her reception of the ambassador of 
the United States, who had just come to St. Petersburg) 
deeply impressed me ; it was not the way of a lady spoiled 
by* courtesies, as an empress is supposed to be. She 
certainly was not happy in her home life; nor was she 
liked by the ladies of the court, who found her too severe, 
and could not understand why she should take so much 
to heart the etourderies of her husband. It is now known 
that she played a by no means unimportant part in bring¬ 
ing about the abolition of serfdom. But at that time her 
influence in this direction seems to have been little known, 
the grand duke Constantine and the grand duchess Helene 
Pdvlovna, who was the main support of Nicholas Milhtin 
at the Court, being considered the two leaders of the 
reform party in the palace spheres. The empress was 
better known for the decisive part she had taken in the 
creation of girls’ gymnasia (high schools), which received 
from the outset a high standard of organization and a 
truly democratic character. Her friendly relations with 
Ushinsky, a great pedagogist, saved him from sharing the 
fate of all men of mark of that time—that is, exile. 

Being very well educated herself, Marie Alexdndrovna 
did her best to give a good education to her eldest son. 
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The best men in all branches of knowledge were sought 
as teachers, and she even invited for that purpose Kavelin, 
although she knew well his friendly relations with Hdrzen. 
When he mentioned to her that friendship, she replied 
that she had no g^dge against Herzen, estCept for his 
violent language about the empress dowager. * 

The heir-apparent was extremely handsome-^perhaps,' 
even too femininely handsome. He was not proud in the 
least, and during the levies he used to chatter in the most 
comradelike way with the pages de chambre. (I even 
remember, at the reception of the diplomatic corps on 
New Year’s Day, trying to make him appreciate the 
simplicity of the uniform of the ambassador of the United 
States as compared with the parrot-coloured uniforms of 
the other ambassadors.) However, those who knew him 
well described him as profoundly egoistic, a man absolutely 
incapable of contracting an attachment to anyone. This 
feature was prominent in him, even more than it.was'iii 
his father. As to his education, all the pains taken by 
his mother were of no avail. In August i86i his exam¬ 
inations, which were made in the presence of his father, 
proved to be a dead failure, and I remember Alexander 
11., at a parade of which the heir-apparent was the com¬ 
mander, and during which he made some mistake, loudly 
shouting out, so that everyone would hear it, ‘ Even that 
you could not learn!' He died, as is known, at the age 
of twenty-two, from some disease of the spinal cord. 

His brother, Alexander, who became the heir-apparent 
in 1865, and later on was Alexander III., was a decided 
contrast to Nikolai Alexdndrovich. He reminded me so 
much of Paul 1 . by his face, his figure, and his contempla- 
tion of his own grandeur, that I used to say, * If he ever 
reigns, he will be another Paul I. in the Gdtchina palace, 
and will have the same end as his great-grandfather had 
at the hands of his own courtiers.’ He obstinately re¬ 
fused to learn. It was rumoured that Alexander II., 
having had so many difficulties with his brother Con- 
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stantine, who jvas better educated than himself, adopted 
the policy of concentrating all his attention on the heir- 
apparent and neglecting the education of his other sons ; 
however, I doubt if such was the case: Alexander Alex¬ 
androvich must have been averse to any education from 
childhood; in fact, his spelling, which I saw in the 
telegrams he addressed to his bride at Copenhagen, was 
unimaginably bad. I cannot render here his Russian 
spelling, but in French he wrote, ‘ Ecri a oncle a propos 
parade . . . les nouvelles sont mauvaisentl and so on. 

He is said to have improved in his manners toward 
the end of his life, but in 1870, and also much later, he 
yas a true descendant of Paul I. I knew at St. Peters¬ 
burg an officer, of Swedish origin (from Finland), who 
had been sent to the United States to order rifles for the 
Russian army. On his return he had to report about 
his mission to Alexander Alexandrovich, who had been 
appointed to superintend the re-arming of the army. 
During this interview, the Tsarevich, giving full vent to 
his violent temper, began to scold the officer, who pro¬ 
bably replied with dignity, whereupon the prince fell into 
a real fit of rage, insulting the officer in bad language. 
The officer, who belonged to that type of very loyal but 
self-respecting men who are frequently met with amongst 
the Swedish nobility in Russia, left at once, and wrote a 
letter in which he asked the heir-apparent to apologize 
within twenty-four hours, adding that if the apology did 
not come he would shoot himself. It was a sort of 
Japanese duel. Alexander Alexandrovich sent no ex¬ 
cuses, and the officer kept his word. 1 saw him at the 
house of a warm friend of mine, his intimate friend, when 
he was expecting every minute to receive the apology. 
Next morning he was dead. The Tsar was very angry 
with his son, and ordered him to follow the hearse of the 
officer to the grave. But even this terrible lesson did 
not cure the 3^ung man of his Romdnofif haughtiness and 
impetuosity. 
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In the middle of May 1862, a few weeks before our pro¬ 
motion, I was told one day by the Captain to make up 
the final list of the regiments which each of us intended 
to join. We had the choice of all the regiments of the 
Guards, which we could enter with the first officer’s grade, 
and of the Army with the third grade of lieutenant I 
took a list of our form, and went the round of my com¬ 
rades. Everyone knew well the regiment he was going 
to join, most of them already wearing in the garden the 
officer’s cap of that regiment. 

‘ Her Majesty’s Cuirassiers,’ * The Body Guard Preo- 
brazht^nsky,’ ‘ The Horse Guards,’ were the replies which 
1 inscribed in my list. 

‘ But you, Kropdtkin ? The artillery ? The Cossacks ? ’ 
I was asked on all sides. I could not stand these questions, 
and at last, asking a comrade to complete the list, I went 
to my room to think once more over my final decision. 

That I should not enter a regiment of the Guard, and 
give my life to parades and court balls, I had settled long 
before. My dream was to enter the University—to study,' 
to live the student’s life. That meant, pf course, to break 
entirely with my father, whose ambitions, were quite 
different, and to rely for my living upon what I might 
earn by means of lessons. Thousands of Russia students 
live in that way, and such a life did not frighten me in 

(144) 
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the least. But—^how should I get over the first steps in 
that life? In a few weeks I should have to leave the 
“school, to don my own clothes, to have my own lodging, 
and I saw no possibility of providing even the little money 
which would be required for the most modest start. 
Then, failing the university, I had been often thinking 
^f late that I could enter the Artillery Academy. That 
would free me for two years from the drudgery of military 
service, and by the side of the military sciences I could 
study mathematics and physics. But the wind of reaction 
was blowing, and the officers of the academies had been 
treated during the previous winter as if they were school¬ 
boys ; in two academies they had revolted, and in one 
of them they had left in a body. 

My thoughts turned more and more toward Siberia. 
The Amur region had recently been annexed by Russia; 
I had read all about that Mississippi of the East, the 
mountains it pierces, the sub-tropical vegetation of its 
tributary, the Usuri, and my thoughts went further—to 
the tropical regions which Humboldt had described, and 
to the great generalizations of Ritter, which I delighted 
to read. Besides, I reasoned, there is in Siberia an im¬ 
mense field for the application of the great reforms which 
have been made or are coming: the workers must be 
few there, and I shall find a field of action to my tastes. 
The worst would be that I should have to separate from 
my brother Alexander; but he had been compelled to 
leave the university of Moscow after the last disorders, 
and in a year or two, I guessed (and guessed rightly), in 
one way or another, we should be together. There re¬ 
mained only the choice of the regiment in the Amur 
region. The Usuri attracted me most; but, alas, there 
was on the Usuri only one regiment of infantry Cossacks. 
A Cossack not on horseback.—that was too bad for the 
boy that I-still was, and I settled upon ‘the mounted 
Cossacks of the Amdr.’ 

This I wrote on the list, to the great consternation of 

10 
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all my comrades. ‘ It is so far/ they said» while my 
friend Dai^roff, seizing the Officers' Handbook, read out 
of it, to the horror of all present: ‘ yniform, black, with' ’ 
a plain red collar without braids; fur bonnet made of 
dog’s fur or any other fur; trousers, gray.’ 

. ‘ Only look at that uniform k* he exclaimed.** * Bother 
the cap!—you can wear ontf of wolf or bear fur j but thinkT 
only of the trousers! Gray, Kke a soldier of the Train ! ’ 
The consternation reached its climax after that reading. 

I joked as best I could, and took the list to the 
captain. 

‘Kropdtkin must always have his joke!' he cried. 

* Did I not tell you that the list must be sent to the graivd 
duke to-day ? ’ 

I had some difficulty in making him believe that 
list really stated my intention. 

However, next day my resolution almost gave way 
when I saw how Klasdvsky took my decision. He had 
hoped to see me in the university, and had given me 
lessons in Latin and Greek for that purpose; and I did 
not dare to tell him what really prevented me from 
entering the university: I knew that if I told him the 
truth he would offer to share with me the little that he 
had. 

Then my father telegraphed to the director that he 
forbade my going to Siberia, and the matter was reported 
to the grand duke, who was the chief of the military 
schools. I was called before his assistant, and talked 
about the vegetation of the Amdr and like things, because 
I had strong reasons for believing that if I said 1 wanted 
to go to the university and could not afford it, a bursary 
would be offered to me by some one of the imperial family 
—an offer which by all means I wished to avoid. 

It is impossible to say how all this would have ^nded, 
but an event of much importance—the great fire at St 
Petersbuiig—brought about in an indirect way a solution 
to my difficulties. 
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On the Monday after Trinity—the day of the Holy 
Ghost, which was that year on May 26, O.S. —a terrible 
fire broke out in -the so-called Aprdxin Dvor. The 
Aprixin Dvor was an immense space, nearly half a mile 
square, which was entirely covered with small shops— 
mere shanties of wood-^here all sorts of second- and 
third-hand goods were sol^. Old furniture and bedding, 
second-hand dresses and books, poured in from every 
quarter of the city, and were stored in the small shanties," 
in the passages between them, and even on their roofs. 
This accumulation of inflammable materials had at its 
back the Ministry of the Interior and its archives, where 
dll the documents concerning the liberation of the serfs 
were kept; and in the front of it, which was lined by a 
row of shops built of stone, was the State Bank. A 
narrow lane, also bordered with stone shops, separated the 
Aprdxin Dvor from a wing of the Corps of Pages, which 
^s occupied by grocery and oil shops in its lower story 
a^d with the apartments of the officers in its upper story. 
Almost opposite the Ministry of the Interior, on the other 
side of a canal, there were extensive timber yards. This 
labyrinth of small shanties and the timber yards opposite 
took fire almost at the same moment, at four o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

If there had been wind on that day, half the city 
would have perished in the flames, including the Bank, 
several Ministries, the Gostfnoi Dvor (another great block 
of shops on the Nevsky Perspective), the Corps of Pages, 
and the National Library. 

I was that afternoon at the Corps, dining at the house 
of one of our«officers, and we dashed to the spot as soon 
as we noticed from the windows the first clouds of smoke 
rising in our dosene^hbourhood. The sight was terrific. 
Like an immense snake, rattling and whistling, the fire 
threw its^f in all directions, right and left, enveloped the 
shanties, and suddenly rose in a huge column, darting out 
its whistUng tongues to lick up more shanties with their 
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contents. Whirlwinds of smoke and fire were formed; 
and when the whirls of burning feathers from the bedding 
shops began to sweep about the space, it became im¬ 
possible to remain any longer inside the -burning market. 
The whole had to be abandoned. 

f-V 

i 

The authorities had entirely lost their heads. There 
was not, at that time, a single steam fire-engine in St. 
Petersburg, and it was workmen who suggested bringing 
one from the iron works of Kdlpino, situated twenty miles 
by rail from the capital. When the engine reached the 
railway station, it was the people who dragged it to the 
conflagration. Of its four lines of hose, one was damaged 
by an unknown hand, and the other three were directed 
upon the Ministry of the Interior. 

The grand dukes came to the spot and went away 
again. Late in the evening, when the Bank was out^of 
danger, the emperor also made his appearance, and said; 
what everyone knew already, that the Corps" of Pages 
was now the key of the battle, and must be saved by all 
means. It was evident that if the Corps had taken fire, 
the National Library and half of the Nevsky Perspective 
would have perished in the flames. 

It was the crowd, the people, who did everything to 
prevent the fire from spreading further and further. 
There was a moment when the Bank was seriously 
menaced. The goods cleared from the shops opposite 
were thrown into the Saddvaya street, and lay in great 
heaps upon the walls of the left wing of the Bank. The 
articles which covered the street itself continually took 
fire, but the people, roasting there in an almost unbear¬ 
able heat, prevented the flames from being communicated 
to the piles of goods on the other side. They swore at 
all the authorities, seeing that there was sot a pump on 
the spot. ‘ What are they all doing at the Ministry of 
the Interior, when the Bank and the Foundlings* House 
are going to take fire ? They have all lost their heads 1 
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Where is the chief of police that he cannot send a Bre 
brigade to the Bank?’ they said. I knew the chief, 
General Annenkoff, personally, as I had met him once or 
twice at our sub-inspector's house, whereto he came with 
his brother the well-known literary critic, and I 'volun¬ 
teered tfi) find him. 1 found him, indeed, walking aim¬ 
lessly in a street; and when 1 reported to him the state 
of afi^irs, incredible^though it may seem, it was to me, a 
boy, that he gave the order to move one of the fire 
brigades ftom the Ministry to the Bank. I exclaimed, 
of course, that the men would never listen to me, and I 
asked for a written order; but General Annenkoff had 
jiot, or pretended not to have, a scrap of paper, so that 
I asked one of our officers, L, L. Gosse, to come with me 
to transmit the order. We at last prevailed upon the 
captain of one fire brigade—who swore at all the world 
and at his chiefs—to move his men and engines to the 
^nk. 

'fhe Ministry itself was not on fire; it was the 
archives “which were burning, and many boys, chiefly 
cadets and pages, together with a number of clerks, 
carried bundles of papers out of the burning building 
and loaded them into cabs. Often a bundle would fall 
out, and the wind, taking possession of its leaves, would 
strew them about the square. Through the smoke a 
sinister fire could be seen raging in the timber yards on 
the other side of the canal. 

The narrow lane which separated the Corps of Pages 
from the Aprdxin Dvor was in a deplorable state. The 
shops which lined it were full of brimstone, oil, turpen¬ 
tine, and the like, and immense tongues of fire of many 
iiues, thrown out by explosions, licked the roofs of the 
wing of the Corps, which bordered the lane on its other 
side. The windows and the pilasters under the roof 
began already to smoulder, while the pages and some 
cadets, lifter having cleared'the lodgings, pumped water 
throu^ a small fire engine, which repeived at long intervals 
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scanty supplies from old-fashioned banek, which had 
to be filled with ladles. A couple of iiremen who stood 
on ihe hot roof continually shouted out, ‘ Water! Waiter! ’ ‘ 
in tones which were heartrending. I could nok$ stand 
these cries, and rubied into the Saddvaya street^ where, 
by sheer force, I compelled the driver 'tif'one of the 
iKU'rels belonging to a police fire brigade^^ to enter our« 
yard and to supply our |>ump >with ivater. But when I 
attempted to do the same' once more, I met with an 
absolute refusal from the driver. shall be court- 
martialled,* he said, ‘if I,obey ycrti.’ On all sides my 
comrades urged me, ‘ Gk) and find somebody—^the chief 
of the police, the grand duke, anyone^«t-and tell then^ 
that without water we shall have to abandon the Corps 
to the fire.’ ‘ Ought we not to report to our director ? ’ 
somebody would remark. ‘ Bother the whole lot! yt)u 
won’t find them with a lantern. Go and do it yourself.’ 

I went once more in search of General Annenkoi^ 
and was at last told that he must be in the yard of the 
Bank. Several officers stood there, indeed, around a 
general in whom I recognized the Governor-General of 
St. Petersburg, Prince Suvdrofif. The gate, however, was 
looked, and a Bank official who st6od at it refused to 
let me in. I insisted, menaced, and finally was ad¬ 
mitted. Then I went straight up to Prince SuvdroflT, 
who was writing a note on the shoulder of his aide-de- 
camp. When I reported to him the ^te of affairs, his 
first question was, ‘ Who has sent you ? ’ Nobody—the 
comrades,’ was my reply. ‘ So you say the Corps will 
soon be on fire?’ ‘Yes.’ He started at once, and 
seizing in the street an empty hatbox, covered his head 
with it, in order to protect himsell from the^sccHchin^ 
heat that came from the burning shops of the Aprdxin 
Dvor and ran full speed to, the lane. Empty barrels, 
straw, wooden boxes, and the like cov^ered the lane^ 
between the flames of the oil sh6ps on the one^side and 
the buildings of our Corps, of which the window franies 
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and the pilasters were smouldering, on the other side. 
Prince Suvdron acted resolutely. ‘ There is a company 
*of sd 9 diers in your garden,* he said to me: ‘ take a de- 
tachmiUt and clear that lane—at once. A hose from 
the steam engine will be brought here immediately. 
Keep it playing. I trust it to you personally.’ 

• It was not ^pasy to move the soldiers out of our garden*. 
They had cleared t^p barrels and boxes of their contents, 
and with their pockets full of coffee, and with conical 
lumps of sugar coneealed in their k^pis, they were enjoy¬ 
ing the warm night under the ^rees, cracking nuts. No 
one cared to move till an officer interfered. The lane 
]yas cleared, and^ the pump kept going. The comrades 
were delighted, and every twenty minutes we relieved 
die men who directed the jet of water, standing by their 
sidl^ in an almost unbearable heat. 

About three or four in the morning it was evident 
t|)ftt^unds had been put to the fire; the danger of its 
spreamng to the Corps was over, and after having 
,quenched my thirst with half a dozen glasses of tea, in 
a small ‘ white inn ’ which happened to be open, I fell, 
half dead from fatigue, on the first bed that I found un¬ 
occupied in the hospital of the corps. 

Next morning I woke up early and went to see the 
site of the conflagration, when on my return to the corps 
1 met the Grand Duke Michael, whom I accompani^, 
as was my duty^n his round. The pages, with their 
faces quite blade from the smoke, with swollen eyes and 
inflpmed lids^ some of them with their hair burned, 
raised their lleads«.from the pillows. It was hard to 
recognize them. They were proud, though, of feeling 
flhat they bad not been merely'white hands,’and had 
worked ns hard as anyone else. 

This vi8i1>of the gfand duke settled my difficulties. 
He .asked me why did I conceive that fancy of going to 
the Amihr—^whether I had friends there? whether the 
, Governor-General knew -me ? nnd, learning that I had 
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no relatives m Liberia and knew nobbdy there;Jm, ex¬ 
claimed, ‘Bnt how are you ^ing, then? They may 
send yoif*to a lonely Cossack village. 'What ,yotP 
be doing there ? { had better write about, yoft to the 

Governor-General, to recommend you.’ ^ ‘ 

After such an offer jf was sure that my father’s ob¬ 
jection would be resmcJved ; and so if was.^ I Waajree to^ 
go to Siberia. * ' 

' ‘ 'f 

This great conflagration became a'turning-point not 
only in the policy of Alexander II., but also in the history 
of Russia in that part of the century. That it was ndt a 
mere accident was self-evident. Trinit3r and the day of 
the Holy Ghost are great holidays in Russia, and there 
was nobody inside the market except a few watchmen; 
besides, the Apr Ax in market and die timber yards took 
fire at the same time, and the conflagration at St. Peters¬ 
burg was followed by similar disasters in sever^-ps©'- 
vincial towns. The fire was lit by somebo^, out . by 
whom ? This question remains unanswered to the 
present time. 

Katkoff, the ex-Whig, who wafe inspired with personal 
hatred of H6rzen, and especially of Baktinin, with whom 
he had once to fight a duel, on the very day after the fire 
accused the Poles and the Russian revolutionists of being 
the cause of it; and that opinion prevailed at St. Peters¬ 
burg and Moscow. 

Poland was preparing then for the revolution lyhich 
broke out in the following January, and the secret revolu¬ 
tionary government had concluded ato alliance with the 
London refugees, and had its men in the veiy jieart df 
•St. Petersburg administration. Ohly a short afti^ 
the conflagration occurred, the Lord Lieutenant of Po¬ 
land, Count Luders, was shot at by a Rus^a^ offie^ ; and 
when the grand duke Constahtfne was u^snlinat^* 
place (with intention, it lyas said, of making Poliud a 
separate kingdom for Constantine) he sflso w|isimm<^-^ 
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at* 26s, Similar attemptifwere made in 

Aa;|ust against the Marqvis Wielephlsk^, thtf Pdish leader 
•of the pro-RuiBian Union party. Napoleon IIL ^in- 
talned gmogg the Poles the hope of an armed intervt^on 
in favomr of their Independence. In such conditions, 
judging from««lhe ordinary narrow military standpoint, to 
^estrou the Bank offtussia and several Ministries, and to 
spreaa a panic in the capital might have been considered 
a good plan of warfare; but there never was the slightest 
scrap of evidence forthcoming to support this hypothesis. 

On the other side, the advanced parties in Russia saw 
that no hope could any longer be placed in Alexander’s 
reformatory initiative: he was clearly drifting into the 
reactionary camp. To men of forethought it was evident 
that the liberation of the serfs, under the conditions of 
redemption which were imposed upon them, meant their 
certain ruin, and revolutionary proclamations were issued 
in^]M[,ay at St. Petersburg calling the people and the army 
to a general revolt, while the educated classes were asked 
to insist upon the necessity of a National Convention. 
Under such circumstances, to disorganize the machine of 
the government might have entered into the plans of 
some revolutionists. 

Finally, the indefinite character of the emancipation 
had produced a great deal of fermentation among the 
peasants, who constitute a considerable part of the popu¬ 
lation in all Russian cities; and through all the history of 
Russia, every time such a fermentation has begun it has 
resulted in anonymous letters foretelling fires, and eventu¬ 
ally in IncendiarisnL 

waa possible that the idea of setting the AprAxin 
niarket pn fire might occur to isolated men in the revolu* 
tiohary camp, but neither the most searching inquiries nor 
the wholesale arrests which began ail over Russia and 
Poland immediately after the fire revealed the slightest 
indication showing thajt such was really the case. If 
anything of the sort had been found, the reactionary party 
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would have mtfdecapitalontof Manyreminiscencea and 
volumes of Correspondence from those times have since 
been published, but they contain no hint whatever itF 
support of this suspicion. 

On the contrary, whon similar conflagrations broke 
out in several towns bn the Vhlga, %iA» especially^ at 
Sardtoif, and when Zhddnoff, a m^ber of l^e^^enatef 
was sent by the Tsar to make a searching inquiry, he 
returned with the Arm conviction that the conflagration at 
Sardtoff was the work of the reactionary party. There 
was among that party a general belief that it would be 
possible to induce Alexander II. to postpone the final 
abolition of serfdom, which was to take place on Februa];y 
19, 1863. They knew the weakness of his character, and 
immediately after the great fire at St. Petersburg they 
began a violent campaign for postponement, and for the 
revision of the emancipation law in its practical applica¬ 
tions. It was rumoured in well;^nfbrmed legal 
that Senator Zhddnoff was in fact returning with^sitiye 
proofs of the culpability of the reactionaries at Sardtofr; 
but he died on his way back, his portfolio disappeared, 
and it has never been found. 

Be it as it may, the Aprdxin fire had the most deplor¬ 
able consequences. After it Alexander II. surrendered to 
the reactionaries, and—what was still worse—the public 
opinion of that part of society at St Petersburg, and 
especially at Moscow, which carried most weight with the 
government suddenly threw off its liberal gar6, and turned 
against not only the more advanced section of the reform 
party, but even gainst its moderate %ing. A few days 
after the conflagration I went on Sunday to see my cousin, 
the aide-de-camp of the emperor, in whose apartment I 
had often heard the Horse Guard officers expressing sym¬ 
pathy with Chemysh6vsky; my cousin himself had been 
up till then an assiduous reader of^The Contemporary* 
(the organ of the advanced reform party). Now he brought 
several numbers of‘The Contemporary,’ and, puttjng them 
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on the tihle 1 was sitting at, said to me; * Well, now, 
after this 1 will haMis Soanore of^hat incendiary stuff; 
•nough of it*—^nd these words expressed the opinion of 
* all St. Petersburg/ It becaine improper to talk of re¬ 
forms. Xl^e whole atmosphere Was laden with a reaction¬ 
ary spirit • * Thi^Osnteidporary ’ and other similar reviews 
were si^ppressed ; thi , Sunday schools were prohibited 
under any form ; wholesale arrests began. The capital 
was placed under a state of siege. 

A fortnight later, on June 13 (25), the time which we 
pages and cadets had so long looked for came at last. 
The emperor gave us a sort of military examination in all 
kinds of evolutions—during which we commanded the 
companies and I paraded on a horse before the battalion— 
and we were promoted to be officers. 

When the parade was over, Alexander 11 . loudly called 
out .iTTie promotecf officers to me! ’ and we gathered 

round him> He remained on horseback. 

•!« _ 

Here I saw him in a quite new light. The man who 
the next year appeared in the role of a bloodthirsty and 
vindictive suppressor of the insurrection in Poland rose now, 
full size, before my eyes, in the speech he addressed to us. 

He began in a quiet tone. ‘ I congratulate you: you 
are officers.’ He spoke about military duty and loyalty 
as they are usually spoken of on such occasions. * But if 
any one of you,’ he went on, distinctly shouting out every 
word, his fac^ suddenly contorted with anger, ‘ but if any 
one of you—which God preserve you from—should under 
any circumstances prove disloyal to the Tsar, the throne, 
and th^ fatherland—take heed of what I say—he will be 
treated with all the se-ve-ri-ty of the laws, without the 
slightest com-mi-se-ra-tion! ’ 

His voice failed; his face was peevish, full of that 
expression of blind rage which 1 saw in my childhood 
on the faces of landlords when they threatened their 
serfs ‘ to skin them under the rods.’ He Violently spurred 
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his horse, and rode out of our circle. Nexta momttig, 
June 14, by his orders three officers were §hot at Mddiin 
in Poland, and one soldier, Szur by name, was killed 
under the rods. 

* Reaction, full speed backwards,' I said to myself as 
we made our way back to the cdrps. ’’ ' ‘ 

V 

I saw Alexander II. once more before leaidng St. 
Petersburg. Some days after our promotion, all the 
newly appointed officers were at the palace, to be pre¬ 
sented to him. My more than modest uniform, with its 
prominent gray trousers, attracted universal attention, and 
every moment I had to satisfy the curiosity of officers^of 
all ranks, who came to ask me what was the uniform that 
I wore. The Amur Cossacks being then the youngest 
regiment of the Russian armyj»<-I stood somewhere near 
the end of the hundreds of officers who were present. 
Alexander II. found me and asked, ‘So you to 

Siberia ? Did your father consent to it, aftep 4 ill I 
answered in the affirmative. * Are you not*afraid to go 
so far?’ I warmly replied: ‘No, I want to work. 
There must be so much to do in Siberia to apply the 
great reforms which are going to be made.’ He looked 
straight at me; he became pensive; at last he said, 
‘ Well, go; one can be useful everywhere ; ’ and his face 
took on such an expression of fatigue, such a character 
of complete surrender, that I thought at once, ‘ He is 
a used-up man ; he is going to give it all up.’ 

St. Petersburg had assumed a gloomy aspecf. Sol¬ 
diers marched in the streets. Cossack patrols rode 
round the palace, the fortress was filled with prisoners. 
Wherever I went I saw the same thing—:the triumph of 
the reaction. I left St. Petersburg without regret. 

I went every day to the Cossack administration to 
ask them to make haste and deliver me my papers, and 
as soon as they were ready I hurried to Moscow to join 
my brother Alexander. 
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The five years that I spent, in Siberia were for me a 
genuine education in Hfe and human character. I was 
brought igto contact with men of all descriptions: the 
best and,.the worst; those who stood at the top of society 
and those who vegetated at the very bottom—the tramps 
and the so-called incorrigible criminals. I had ample 
opportunities to watc|} the ways and habits of the peasants 
in their daily life, and still more opportunities to appreci¬ 
ate how little the State administration could give to 
them, even if it were animated by the very best inten¬ 
tions. Finally, my extensive journeys, during which I 
travelled over fifty thousand miles in carts, on board 
steamers, in boats, but chiefly on horseback, had a 
wonderful eflect in strengthening my health. They 
also^taught me how little man really needs as soon as 
he coniL^ out of enchanted circle of conventional 
civilization.*' With a few pounds of bread and a few 
ounces of tea in a leather bag, a kettle and a hatchet 
hanging at the side of the saddle, and under the saddle 
a blanket, to be spread at the camp fire upon a bed of 
freshly cut spruce twigs, a man feels wonderfully inde¬ 
pendent, even amidst unknown mountains thickly clothed 
with woods or capped with snow. A book might be 
written about this part of my life, but I must rapidly 
glide over it here, there being so much more to say about 
the later periods. 

Siberia Is not the frozen land buried in snow and 
. peopled with exiles only that It is imagined to be, even 
by many Russians. In its southern parts it is as rich 
in natural (u'oduct^ns as are the southern parts of Canada, 
which it- resembles very much in its physical aspects; 
and beside balf a million of natives, it has a population 
of more than four millions of Russians. The southern 
parts of West Siberia are as thoroughly Russian as the 
provinces to the north of Moscow. 
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In 1862 the upper administration of Siberia was far 
more enlightened and far better all round than that 
any province of Russia proper. For several years the 
post of Governor-General of East Siberia had been 
occupied by a remarkable personage, Count N. N. 
Muravidff, who annexed the Amiir region to Russia^, 
He was very intelligent, very active, extremely amiable, 
and desirous to work for the good of the courttry. 
Like all men of action of the governmental school, he 
was a despot at the bottom of hiS'^ heart; but he held 
advanced opinions, and a democratic republic would not 
have quite satisfied him. He had succeeded to a great 
extent in getting rid of the old staff of civil servite 
officials, who considered Siberia a camp to be plundered, 
and he had gathered around him a number of young 
officials, quite honest, and many of them animated by 
the same excellent intentions as himself. In his own 
study, the young officers, with the exile Bakunin artlong 
them (he escaped from Siberia in the autumn 1861), 
discussed the chances of creating the United States of 
Siberia, federated across the Pacific Ocean with the 
United States of America. 

When I came to Irkutsk, the capital of East Siberia, 
the wave of reaction which I saw rising at St. Petersburg 
had not yet reached these distant dominions. I was 
very well received by the young Governor-General, Korsa¬ 
koff, who had just succeeded Muravidff, and he told me 
that he was delighted to have about him men of liberal 
opinions. As to the commander of the General Staff, 
Kukel—a young general not yet thirty-five years old, 
whose personal aide-de-camp I became—^he at once took 
me to a room in his house, where I found, together 
with the best Russian reviews, complete collections of 
the London revolutionary editions of Herzen. We were 
soon warm friends. 

General Kukel temporarily occupied at that time the 
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post of Governor of Transbaikalia, and a few weeks 
later we crossed the beautiful Lake Baikdl and went 
Turther east, to the little town of Chit^, the capital of 
the province. There I had to give myself, heart and 
soul, without loss of time, to the great reforms which 
were then under discussion. The St. Petersburg Minis- 
fries had applied to the local authorities, asking them 
to work out schemes of complete reform in the admini¬ 
stration of the provinces, the organization of the police, 
the tribunals, the prisons, the system of exile, the self- 
government of the townships—all on broadly liberal 
bases laid down by the emperor in his manifestoes. 

^ Kukel, supported by an intelligent and practical man, 
Colonel Pedashenko, and by a couple of well-meaning 
civil service officials, worked all day long, and often a 
good deal of the night. I became the secretary of two 
committees—for the reform of the prisons and the whole 
systfcm of exile, and for preparing a scheme of municipal 
self-government—and I set to work with all the en¬ 
thusiasm of a youth of nineteen years. I read much 
about the historical development of these institutions in 
Russia and their present condition abroad, excellent 
works and papers dealing with these subjects having been 
published by the Ministries of the Interior and of Justice ; 
but what we did in Transbaikalia was by no means merely 
theoretical. I discussed first the general outlines, and 
subsequently every point of detail, with practical men, 
well acquainted with the real needs and the local possi¬ 
bilities ; and for that purpose I met a considerable 
number of men both in town and in the province. Then 
the conclusions we arrived at were re-discussed with 
Kukel and Pedashenko; and when I had put the results 
into a preliminary shape, every point was again very 
thoroughly thrashed out in the committees. One of 
these committees, for preparing the municipal govern¬ 
ment scheme, was composed of citizens of Chitd, elected 
by all the population, as freely as they might have been 
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elected in the United States. In short, our work was very 
serious; and ev^en now, looking back at it through the 
perspective of so many years, I can say in full confidence 
that if municipal self-government had been granted then, 
in the modest shape which we gave to it, the towns of 
Siberia would be very different from what they are. But 
nothing came of it all, as will presently be seen. 

There was no lack of other incidental occupations. 
Money had to be found for the support of charitable in¬ 
stitutions ; an economic description of the provir.ce had 
to be written in connection with a local agricultural ex¬ 
hibition ; or some serious inquiry had to be made. ‘ It 
is a great epoch we live in; work, my dear friend; 
remember that you are the secretary of all existing and 
future committees,’ Kiikel would sometimes say to me,— 
and I worked with doubled energy. 

One example or two will show with what results. 
There was in our province a ‘district chief’—that Is, a 
police officer invested with very wide and indeterminate 
rights—who was simply a disgrace. He robbed the 
peasants and flogged them right and left—even women, 
which was against the law ; and when a criminal affair 
fell into his hands, it might lie there for months, men 
being kept in the meantime in j^rison till they gave him 
a bribe. Kukel would have dismissed this man long 
before, but the Governor-Genefal did not like the idea of 
it, because he had strong protectors at St. Petersburg. 
After much hesitation, it was decided at last that I should 
go to make an investigation on the spot, and collect evi¬ 
dence against the man. This was not by any means easy, 
because the peasants, terrorized by him, and well knowing 
an old Russian saying, ‘ God is far away, while your chief 
is your next-door neighbour,’ did not dare to testify. 
Even the woman he had flogged was afraid at first to 
make a written statement. It was only after I had stayed 
a fortnight with the peasants, and had won their confi¬ 
dence, that the misdeeds of their chief could be brought to 
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light. I collected crushing evidence, and the district chief 
was dismissed. We congratulated ourselves on having^ 
^t rid of such a pest. What was, however, our astonish¬ 
ment Vhen, a few months later, we learned that this same 
man had been nominated to a higher post in Kamchiitka! 
There he*could plunder the natives free of any control, 
and so he did. A few years later he returned to St. 
Petersburg a rich man. The articles he occasionally 
contributes now to the reactionary press are, as one might 
expect, full of high ‘ patriotic ’ spirit. 

The wave of reaction, as I have already said, had not 
then reached Siberia, and the political exiles continued 
to be treated with all possible leniency, as in Muraviofif’s 
time. When, in 186i, the poet Mikhailoff was condemned 
to hard labour for a revolutionary proclamation which he 
had issued, and was sent to Siberia, the Governor of the 
first Siberian town on his way, Tobdisk, gave a dinner in 
his honour, in which all the officials took part. In 
Transbaihilli^i he was not kept at hard labour, but was 
allowed officially to stay in the hospital prison of a small 
mining village. His health being very poor—he was 
dying from consumption, and did actually die a few 
months later—General Kukel gave him permis.sion to 
stay in the house of his brother, a mining engineer, who 
had rented a gold mine from the Crown on his own 
account. Unofficially that was well known in East 
Siberia. But one day we learned from Irkutsk that, in 
consequence of a secret denunciation, a General of the 
gendarmes (state police) was on his way to Chit^ to 
make a strict inquiry into the affair. An aide-de-camp 
of the Governor-General brought us the news. I was 
despatched in grea^ haste to warn Mikhdiloff, and to tell 
him that he must return at once to the hospital prison, 
whil^ the General of the gendarmes was kept at Chit^. 
As that gentleman found himself every night the winner 
of considerable sums of money at the green table in 
Kukel’s house, he soon decided not to exchange this 
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pleasant pastime for a long journey to the mines in a 
temperature which was then a dozen degrees below the 
freezing-point of mercury, and eventually went back tl) 
Irkutsk quite-satisfied with his lucrative mission. 

The storm, however, was coming nearer and nearer, 
and it swept everything before it soon after the insurrec¬ 
tion broke out in Poland. * 


III 

In January 1863 Poland rose against Russian rule. 
Insurrectionary bands were formed, and a war began 
which lasted for full eighteen months. The London 
refugees had implored the Polish revolutionary com¬ 
mittees to postpone the movement. They foresaw that 
it would be crushed, and would put an end to the reform 
period in Russia. But it could not be helped. The 
repression of the nationalist manifestations which iiook 
place at Warsaw in 1861, and the cruel, quits unprovoked 
executions which followed, exasperated the Poles. The 
die was cast. 

Never before had the Polish cause so many sym¬ 
pathizers in Russia as at that time. I do not speak of 
the revolutionists; but even among the more moderate 
elements of Russian society it was thought, and was 
openly said, that it would be a benefit for Russia to have 
in Poland a friendly neighbour instead of a hostile sub¬ 
ject. Poland will never lose her national character, it is 
too strongly developed ; she has, and will have, her own 
literature, her own art and industry. Russia can keep 
her in servitude only by means of sheer force and 
oppression—a condition of things ^vhich has hitherto 
favoured, and necessarily will favour, oppressipn in Russia 
herself. Even the peaceful Slavophiles were of that 
opinion; and while 1 was at school St. Petersburg 
society greeted with full approval the ‘ dream ’ which the 
Slavophile Ivcln Aksdkoff had the courage to print in 
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his paper, * The Day.’ His dream was that the Russian 
troops had evacuated Poland, and he discussed the ex- 
dbllent results which would follow. 

When the revolution of 1863 broke out, several Rus¬ 
sian officers refused to march against the Poles, while 
others openly took their part, and died either on the 
scaffold or on the battlefield. Funds for the insurrection 
were collected all over Russia—quite openly in Siberia— 
and in the Russian universities the students equipped 
those of their comrades who were going to join the 
revolutionists. 

Then, amidst this effervescence, the news spread 
over Russia that during the night of January 10 bands 
of insurgents had fallen upon the soldiers who were 
cantoned in the villages, and had murdered them in 
their beds, although on the very eve of that day the 
relations of the troops with the Poles seemed to be quite 
friendly. There was some exaggeration in the report, 
but unfortunately there was also truth in it, and the im¬ 
pression it produced in Russia was most disastrous. The 
old antipathies between the two nations, .so akin in their 
origins but so different in their national characters, woke 
up once more. 

Gradually the bad feeling faded away to some extent. 
The gallant fight of the always brave sons of Poland, 
and the indomitable energy with which they resisted a 
formidable army, won sympathy for that heroic nation. 
But it became knowm that the Polish revolutionary com¬ 
mittee, in its demand for the re-establishment of Poland 
with its old frontiers, included the Little Russian or 
Ukrainian provinces, the Greek Orthodox population of 
which hated their Polish rulers, and more than once in 
the course of the last three centuries slaughtered them 
wholesale.. Moreover, Napoleon III. began to menace 
Russia with a new war—a vain menace, which did more 
harm to the Poles than all other things put together. 
And finally, the radical elements of Russia saw with 
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regret that now the purely nationalist elements of Poland 
had got the upper hand, the revolutionary government 
did not care in the least to grant the land to the serfe 
—a blunder of which the Russian government did not 
fail to take advantage, in order to appear in the posi¬ 
tion of protector of the peasants against thear Polish 
landlords. 

When the revolution broke out in Poland it was 
generally believed in Russia that it would take a demo¬ 
cratic, republican turn; and that the liberation of the 
serfs on a broad democratic basis would be the first thing 
which a revolutionary government, fighting for the in¬ 
dependence of the country, would accomplish. „ 

The Emancipation Law, as it had been enacted at 
St, Petersburg in i86r, provided ample opportunity for 
such a course of action. The personal obligations of the 
serfs towards their owners only came to an end on 
February 19, 1863. Then a very slow process had to be 
gone through in order to obtain a sort of agreement 
between the landlords and the serfs as to *the size and 
the locality of the land allotments which were to be given 
to the liberated serfs. The yearly payments for these 
allotments (disproportionately high) were fixed by law 
at so much per acre; but the peasants had also to pay 
an additional sum for their homesteads, and of this sum 
the maximum only had been fixed by the statute—it 
having been thought that the landlords might be induced 
to forgo that additional payment, or to be satisfied with 
only a part of it. As to the so-called ‘ redemption ’ of 
the land—in which case the Government undertook to 
pay the landlord its full value in State bonds and the 
peasants receiving the land had to pay in return, for forty- 
nine years, six per cent, on that sum as interest and 
annuities—not only were these payments extravagant 
and ruinous for the peasants, but no term was even fixed 
for the redemption : it was left to the will of the landlord ; 
and in an immense number of cases the redemption ar- 
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rangements had not been entered upon twenty years after 
the emancipation. 

* Under such conditions a revolutionary government 
had ample opportunity for immensely improving upon 
the Russian law. It was bound to accomplish an act 
of justice towards the serfs—whose condition in Poland 
was as bad as, and often worse than, in Russia itself—by 
granting them better and more definite conditions of 
emancipation. But nothing of the sort was done. The 
purely nationalist party and the aristocratic one having 
obtained the upper hand in the movement, this all-ab¬ 
sorbing matter was left out of sight. It was thus easy 
fw the Russian Government to win the peasants to its 
side. 

Full advantage was taken of this fault when Nicholas 
Miliitin was sent to Poland by Alexander II. with the 
mission to liberate the peasant.", in the way he intended 
doing it in Russia. ‘ Go to Poland ; apply there your 
Red programme against the Polish landlords,’ said Alex¬ 
ander II. to him; and Milutin, together with Prince 
Cherkassky and many others, really did their best to 
take the land from the landlords and give full-sized 
allotments to the peasants. 

I once met one of the Russian functionaries who went 
to Poland under Milutin and Prince Cherkassky. ‘ We 
had full liberty,’ he said to me, ‘ to hold out the hand to 
the peasants. My usual plan was to go to a village and 
convoke the peasants’ assembly, “ Tell me first,” I would 
say, “ what land do you hold at this moment ? ” They 
would point it out to me. “ Is this all the land you ever 
held?” I would then ask. “Surely not,” they would 
reply with one voice; “years ago these meadows were 
ours; this wood was once in our possession; and these 
fields belonged to us.” I would let them go on talking 
it all over, and then would ask: “ Now, which of you can 
certify under oath that this land or that land has ever 
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been held by you ? ” Of course there would be nobody 
forthcoming—it was all too long ago. At last, some old 
man would be thrust out from the crowd, the rest saying: 
“ He knows all about it, he can swear to it.” The old 
man would begin a long story about what he knew in his 
youth, or had heard from his father, but I wouM cut the 
story short. . . . “ State on oath what you know to have 
been held by the gmina (the village community)—and 
the land is yours.” And as soon as he took the oath— 
one could trust that oath implicitly—I wrote out the 
papers and declared to the assembly: “ Now, this land 
is yours. You stand no longer under any obligations 
whatever to your late masters: you are simply their 
neighbours ; all you will have to do is to pay the re¬ 
demption tax, so much every year, to the Government. 
Your homesteads go with the land : you get them free.” ’ 

One can imagine the effect which such a policy pro¬ 
duced upon the peasants. A cousin of mine, Petr Niko¬ 
laevich, a brother of the aide-de-camp whom I have 
mentioned, was in Poland or in Lithuania with his regi¬ 
ment of uhlans of the Guard. The revolution was so 
serious that even the regiments of the Guard had been 
sent against it from St. Petersburg; and it is now known 
that when Mikhael Muravioff was ordered to Lithuania, 
and came to take leave of the Empress Marie, she .said to 
him : ‘ Save at least Lithuania for Russia.’ Poland was 
regarded as lost. 

‘ The armed bands of the revolutionists held the country,’ 
my cousin said to me, ‘ and we were powerless to defeat 
them, or even to find them. Small bands over and over 
again attacked our small detachments, and as they fought 
admirably, and knew the country and found support in 
the population, they often had the best of the skirmishes. 
We were thus compelled to march in large columns only. 
We would cross a region, marching through the woods 
without finding any trace of the bands; but when we 
marched back again we learned that bands had appeared 
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in our rear, that they had levied the patriotic tax in 
the country, and if some peasant had rendered himself 
tl^eful in any way to our troops we found him hanged 
on a tree by the revolutionary bands. So it went on 
for months, with no chance of improvement, until Milu- 
tin came and freed the peasants, giving tiiem the land. 
Then--nall was over. The peasants sided with us; they 
helped us to lay hold of the bands, and the insurrection 
came to an end.’ 

I often spoke with the Polish exiles in Siberia upon 
this subject, and some of them understood the fault that 
had been committed. A revolution, from its very outset, 
Ujust be an act of justice towards the ‘down-trodden and 
the oppressed ’—not a promise of making such reparation 
later on—otherwise it is sure to fail. Unfortunately, it 
often happens that the leaders are so much absorbed with 
mere questions of military tactics that they forget the 
main thing. To be revolutionists, and fail to prove to 
the masses that a new era has really begun for them, is 
to ensure the certain ruin of the attempt. 

The disastrous consequences for Poland of this revolu¬ 
tion are known; they belong to the domain of history. 
How many thousand men perished in battle, how many 
hundreds were hanged, and how many scores of thousands 
were transported to various provinces of Russia and Si¬ 
beria, is not yet fully known. But even the official figures 
which were printed in Russia a few years ago show that in 
the Lithuanian provinces alone—not to speak of Poland 
proper—that terrible man Mikhael Muraviofif, to whom 
the Russian Government has just erected a monument at 
W/lno, hanged by his own authority 128 Poles, and trans¬ 
ported to Russia and Siberia 9,423 men and women. 
Officials lists, also published in Russia, give 18,672 men 
and women exiled to Siberia from Poland, of whom 10,407 
were sent to East Siberia. 1 remember that the Governor- 
General of East Siberia mentioned to me the same number, 
about 11,000 persons, sent to hard labour or exile in his 
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domains. I saw them there, and witnessed their sufferings. 
Altogether, something like 60,000 or 70,000 persons, if 
not more, were torn out of Poland and transported to 
different provinces of Russia, to the Urals, to Caucasus, 
and to Siberia. 

For Russia the consequences were equally disastrous. 
The Polish insurrection was the definitive close of the re¬ 
form period. True, the law of provincial self-government 
{Zimstvos) and the reform of the law courts were promul¬ 
gated in 1864 and 1866; but both were ready in 1862, 
and, moreover, at the last moment Alexander II. gave 
preference to the scheme of self-government which had 
been prepared by the reactionary party of ValCieff, 
against the scheme which had been prepared by Nicholas 
MilOtin; and immediately after the promulgation of both 
reforms their importance was reduced, and in some cases 
destroyed, by the enactment of a number of by-laws. 

Worst of all, public opinion itself took a further .step 
backward. The hero of the hour was Katkoff, the leader 
of the serfdom party, who appeared now as a Russian 
‘ patriot,’ and carried with him most of the St. Petersburg 
and Moscow society. After that time, those who dared 
to speak of reforms were at once classed by Katkdff as 
‘ traitors to Russia.’ 

The wave of reaction soon reached our remote pro¬ 
vince. One day in March a paper was brought by a 
special messenger from Irkutsk. It intimated to General 
Kiikel that he was at once to leave the post of Governor 
of Transbaikalia and go to Irkutsk, waiting there for 
further orders, but without reassuming there the post of 
commander of the general staff. 

Why? What did that mean ? There was not a word 
of explanation. Even the Governor-General, a personal 
friend of Kukel, had not run the risk of adding a single 
word to the mysterious order. Did it mean that Kiikel 
was going to be taken between two gendarmes to St. 
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Petersburg, and immured ip that huge stone coffin, the 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul? All was possible. 
E-ater on we learned that such was indeed the intention ; 
and so it would and have been done but for the energetic 
intervention of Count Nicholas Muravidff, ‘ the conqueror 
of the Amur,’ who personally implored the Tsar that 
^ukel should be spared that fate. 

Our parting with Kiikel and his charming family was 
like a funeral. My heart was very heavy. I not only 
lost in him a dear personal friend, but I felt also that this 
parting was the burial of a whole epoch, full of long- 
cherished hopes—‘full of illusions,’ as it became the 
fashion to say. 

So it was. A new Governor came—a good-natured, 
‘ leave-me-in-peace * man. With renewed enei^, seeing 
that there was no time to lose, I completed our plans of 
reform of the system of exile and municipal self-govern¬ 
ment. The Governor made a few objections here and 
there for formality’s sake, but finally signed the schemes, 
and they were sent to headquarters. But at St Peters¬ 
burg reforms were no longer wanted. There our projects 
lie buried still, with hundreds of similar ones from all 
parts of Russia. A few ‘ improved ’ prisons, even more 
terrible than the old unimproved ones, have been built in 
the capitals, to be shown during prison congresses to dis¬ 
tinguished foreigners; but the remainder, and the whole 
system of exile, were found by George Ken nan in 1886 
in exactly the same state in which I left them in 1862. 
Only now, after thirty-six years have passed away, the 
authorities are introducing the reformed tribunals and a 
parody of self-government in Siberia, and committees 
have been nominated again to inquire into the system of 
exile. 

When Kennan came back to London from his journey 
to Siberia he managed, on the very next day after his 
arrival in London, to hunt up Stepnidk, Tchaykdvsky, 
myself, and another Russian refugee. In the evening we 
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all met at Kennan’s room in a small hotel near Charing 
Cross. Wc saw him for the first time, and having no 
excess of confidence in enterprising Englishmen who haTl 
previously undertaken to learn all about the Siberian 
prisons without even learning a word of Russian, we 
began to cross-examine Kennan. To our astonishment, 
he not only spoke excellent Russian, but he knew every¬ 
thing worth knowing about Siberia. One or another of 
us had been acquainted with the greater proportion of all 
political exiles in Siberia, and we besieged Kennan with 
questions: ‘Where is So-and-So? Is he married? Is 
he happy in his marriage? Does he still keep fresh in 
spirit?’ We were soon satisfied that Kennan knew nil 
about every one of them. 

When this questioning was over, and we were prepar¬ 
ing to leave, I asked, ‘ Do you know, Mr. Kennan, if they 
have built a watchtower for the fire brigade at Chit 4 ?’ 
Stepniiik looked at me, as if to reproach me for abusing 
Kennan’s good-will. Kennan, however, began to laugh, 
and I soon joined him. And with much laughter we 
tossed each other questions and answers : ‘ Why, do you 
know about that?’ ‘And you too?’ ‘Built?’ ‘Yes, 
double estimates! ’ and so on, till at last Stepni: 4 k inter¬ 
fered, and in his most severely good-natured way objected: 
‘ Tell us at least what you are laughing about.’ Where¬ 
upon Kennan told the story of that watchtower which his 
readers must remember. In 1859 Chitd people wanted 
to build a watchtower, and collected the money for it; 
but their estimates had to be sent to the Ministry of the 
Interior. So they went to St. Petersburg; but when they 
came back, two years later, duly approved, all the prices 
for timber and work had gone up in that rising young 
town. This was in 1862, while I was at Chitd. New 
estimates were made and sent to St. Petersburg, and the 
story was repeated for full twenty-five years, till at last 
the Chitd people, losing patience, put in their estimates 
prices nearly double the real ones. These fantastic 
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estimates were solemnly considered at St. Petersburg, 
and approved. This is how Chitd got its watchtower. 

• It has often been said that Alexander II. committed 
a great fault, and brought about his own ruin, by raising 
so many hopes which later on he did not satisfy. It is 
seen from what I have just said—and the story of little 
Chit^ was the story of all Russia—that he did worse than 
that. It was not merely that he raised hopes. Yielding 
for a moment to the current of public opinion around him, 
he induced men all over Russia to set to work, to issue 
from the domain of mere hopes and dreams, and to touch 
with the finger the reforms that were required. He made 
them realize what could be done immediately, and how 
easy it was to do it; he induced them to sacrifice what¬ 
ever of their ideals could not be immediately realized, 
and to demand only what was practically possible at the 
time. And when they had framed their ideas, and had 
shaped them into laws which merely required his signa¬ 
ture to becoQfie realities, then he refused that signature. 
No reactionist could raise, or ever has raised, his voice to 
assert that what was left—the unreformed tribunals, the 
absence of municipal government, or the system of exile 
—was good and was worth maintaining: no one has dared 
to say that. And yet, owing to the fear of doing any¬ 
thing, all was left as it was; for thirty-five years those 
who ventured to mention the necessity of a change were 
treated as ‘suspects;’ and institutions unanimously re¬ 
cognized as bad were permitted to continue in existence 
only that nothing more might be heard of that abhorred 
word ‘ reform.’ 


IV 

4|l 

Seeing that there was nothing more to be done at Chit^ 
in the way of reforms, I gladly accepted the offer to visit 
the Amur that same summer of 1863. 

The immense domain on the left (northern) bank of 
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the Amur, and along the Pacific Coast as far south as 
the Bay of Peter the Great (Vladivostdk), had been 
annexed to Russia by Count Muravidff, almost against ’ 
the will of the St. Petersburg authorities and certainly 
without much help from them. When he conceived the 
bold plan of taking possession of the great riVer whose 
southern position and fertile lands had for the last two 
hundred years always attracted the Siberians ; and when, 
on the eve of the opening of Japan to Europe, he decided 
to take for Russia a strong position on the Pacific coast 
and to join hands with the United States, he had almost 
eveiybody against him at St. Petersburg: the Ministry 
of War, which had no men to dispose of, the Ministry^Kif 
Finance, which had no money for annexations, and 
especially the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, always guided 
by its pre-occupation of avoiding ‘diplomatic complica¬ 
tions.’ Muravidff had thus to act on his own responsi¬ 
bility, and to rely upon the scanty means which thinly 
populated Eastern Siberia could afford for this grand 
enterprise. Moreover, everything had to be done in a 
hurry, in order to oppose the ‘accomplished fact’ to the 
protests of the West European diplomatists, which would 
certainly be raised. 

A nominal occupation would have been of no avail, and 
the idea was to have on the whole length of the great 
river and of its southern tributary, the Usurf—full 2,500 
miles—a chain of self-supporting settlements, and thus to 
establish a regular communication between Siberia and 
the Pacific Coast. Men were wanted for these settle¬ 
ments, and as the scanty population of East Siberia 
could not supply them, Muravidff did not recoil before 
any kind of means of getting men. Released convicts 
who, after having served their time, had become serfs to 
the Imperial mines, were freed and organized as Trans- 
baik^lian Cossacks, part of whom were settled along the 
Amur and the Usurf, forming two new Cossack com¬ 
munities. Then Muravidff obtained the release of a 
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thousand hard-lateur convicts (mostly robbers and mur¬ 
derers), who had to be settled as free men on the lower 
, Amur. He came himself to see them off, and, as they 
were going to leave, addressed them on the beach: ‘ Go, 
my children, be free there, cultivate the land, make it 
Russian <oil, start a new life,’ and so on. The Russian 
peasant women nearly always follow, of their own free 
will, their husbands if the latter happen to be sent to 
hard labour to Siberia, and many of the would-be colonists 
had their families with them. But those who had none 
ventured to remark to Muravidff: ‘ What is agriculture 
without a wife ? We ought to be married.' Whereupon 
M^iravidff ordered to release all the hard-labour convict 
women of the place—about a hundred—and offered them 
the choice of the man each of them would like to marry 
and to follow. However, there was little time to lose; 
the high water in the river was rapidly going down, the 
rafts, had to start, and Muravioff, asking the people to 
stand in pairs on the beach, blessed them, saying: ‘ I 
marry you, children. Be kind to each other; you men, 
don't ill-treat your wives—^and be happy! ’ 

I saw these settlers some six years after that scene. 
Their villages were poor, the land they had been settled 
on having had to be cleared from under virgin forests; but, 
all taken, their settlements were not a failure, and ‘ the 
Muravidff marriages ’ were not less happy than marriages 
are on the average. That excellent, intelligent man, 
Innocentus, bishop of the Amur, recognized, later on, 
these marriages, as well as the children which were bom, 
as quite legal, and had them inscribed on the Church 
registers. 

Muravidff was less successful, though, with another 
batch of men that he added to the population of East 
Siberia. In his penury of men he had accepted a couple of 
thousand soldiers from the punishment battalions. They 
were incorporated as ‘adopted sons’ in the families of 
the Cossacks, or were settled in joint households in the 
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villages. But ten or twenty years of barrack life under 
the horrid discipline of Nicholas I.’s time surely was not 
a preparation for an agricultural life. The ‘ sons ’ desertdti 
their adopted fathers and constituted the floating popula¬ 
tion of the towns, living from hand to mouth on occasional 
jobs, spending chiefly in drink what they earned, and 
then again living as birds in the sky in the expectation 
of another job turning up. 

The motley crowd of Transbaikalian Cossacks, of ex¬ 
convicts, and ‘sons,’ who were settled in a hurry and 
often in a haphazard way along the banks of the Amur, 
certainly did not attain prosperity, especially in the 
lower parts of the river and on the Usuri, where evqjty 
square yard had often to be won upon a virgin sub¬ 
tropical forest, and deluges of rain brought by the mon¬ 
soons in July, inundations on a gigantic scale, millions of 
migrating birds, and the like continually destroyed the 
crops, finally bringing whole populations to sheer despair 
and apathy. 

Considerable supplies of salt, flour, cured meat, and so 
on had thus to be shipped every year to support both 
the regular troops and the settlements on the lower Amur, 
and for that purpose some hundred and fifty barges used 
to be built and loaded at Chitd, and floated with the 
early spring floods down the I ngodd, the Shflka, and the 
Amur. The whole flotilla was divided into detachments 
of from twenty to thirty barges, which were placed under 
the orders of a number of Cossack and civil-service 
officers. Most of them did not know much about navi¬ 
gation, but they could be trusted, at least, not to steal the 
provisions and then report them as lost. I was nomi¬ 
nated assistant to the chief of all that flotilla—^let me 
name him. Major Mardvsky. 

My first experiences in my new capacity of navigator 
were all but successful. It so happened that I had to 
proceed with a few barges as rapidly as possible to a 
certain point on the Amur, and there to hand over my 
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vessels. For that purpose I had to hire men exactly 
from among those ‘ sons ’ whom I have already mentioned. 

, None of them had ever had any experience in river navi¬ 
gation, nor had I. On the morning of our start my crew 
had to be collected from the public-houses of the place, 
mosU of -^hem being so drunk at that early hour that they 
hsfd to be bathed in the river to bring them back to their 
senses. WJien we were afloat, I had to teach them every¬ 
thing that had to be done. Still, things went pretty well 
during the day ; the barges, carried along by a swift 
current, floated down the river, and my crew, inexperi¬ 
enced though they were, had no interest in throwing 
thgir vessels upon the shore—that would have required 
special exertion. But when dusk came, and our huge 
heavily laden fifty-ton barges had to be brought to the 
shore and fastened to it for the night, one of the barges, 
which was far ahead of the one upon which I was, was 
stopped only when it was fast upon a rock, at the foot of 
a tremendously high inaccessible cliff. There it stood im¬ 
movable, while the level of the river, temporarily swollen 
by rains, was rapidly going down. My ten men evidently 
could not move it. So I rowed down to the next village 
to ask assistance from the Cossack.s, and at the same 
time despatched a messenger to a friend—a Cossack 
officer who stayed some twenty miles away and who had 
experience in such things. 

The morning came; a hundred Cossacks—men and 
women—had come to my aid, but there was no means 
whatever to connect the barge with the shore, in order to 
unload it—so deep was the water under the cliff. And, 
as soon as we attempted to push it off the rock, its bottom 
was broken in and water freely entered it, sweeping away 
the flour and the salt of the cargo. To my great horror, 
I perceived lots of small fish entering through the hole 
and freely swimming about in the barge—and T stood 
there helpless, not knowing what to do next. There is a 
very simple and effective remedy for such emergencies. 
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A sack of flour is thrust into the hole, and it soon takes 
its shape, while the outer crust of paste which is formed 
in the sack prevents water frpm penetrating through the « 
flour; but none of us knew anything about it. Happily 
enough, a few minutes later a barge was signalled coming 
down the river towards us. The appearance of -tiic^^wan 
who carried Lohengrin was not greeted with more en¬ 
thusiasm by the despairing Elsa than that clumsy vessel 
was greeted by me. The haze which covered the beautiful 
Shi'lka at that early hour in the morning added even more 
to the poetry of the vision. It was my friend the Cossack 
officer, who had realized by my description that no 
human force could drag my barge off the rock—that it 
was lost—and taking an empty barge which by chance 
was at hand, came with it to place upon ft the cargo of 
my doomed craft. Now the hole was filled up, the 
water was pumped out, and the cargo was transferred to 
the new barge, which was fastened alongside mine ;• and 
next morning I could continue my journey. This little 
experience was of great profit to me, and I soon reached 
my destination on the Amur without further adventures 
worth mentioning. Every night we found out some 
stretch of steep but relatively lojv shore where to stop 
with the barges for the night, and our fires were soon 
lighted on the bank of the swift and clear river, amidst 
most beautiful mountain sceneiy. In daytime, one could 
hardly imagine a more pleasant journey than on board 
a barge which leisurely floats down, without any of the 
noises of a steamer—one or two strokes being occasionally 
given with its immense stern rudder to keep it in the 
main current. For the lover of nature, the lower part of 
the Shi'lka and the upper part of the Amiir, where one 
sees a most beautiful, wide, and swift river flowing amidst 
mountains rising in steep wooded cliffs a couple of thou¬ 
sand feet above the water, offers one of the most delightful 
scenes in the world. But on that very account communi¬ 
cation along the shore, on horseback, along a narrow trail, 
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is extremely difficult. I learned this that same autumn 
at my own expense. In East Siberia the seven last 
•s^tions along the Shflka (about i 20 miles) were known 
as the Seven Mortal Sins. This stretch of the Trans- 
Siberian railway—if it is ever built—will cost unimagin¬ 
able of money: much more than the stretch of the 
Canadian Pacific line in the Rocky Mountains, in the 
Canyon of the Fraser River, has cost. 

After I had delivered my barges, I made about a 
thousand miles down the Amur in one of the post boats 
which are used on the river. The boat is covered with a 
light shed in its back part, and has on its stem a box 
filled with eai^h up€ai which a fire is kept to cook the 
food. My crew consisted of three men. We had to 
make haste, and therefore used to row in turns all day 
long, while at night the boat was left to float with the 
current, and I kept the watch for three or four hours to 
maintain the boat in the midst of the river and to pre¬ 
vent it from being dragged into some side branch. 
These watches—the full moon shining above, and the 
dark hills reflected in the river—were beautiful beyond 
de.scription. My rowers were taken from the same 
‘ sons; ’ they were three tramps who had the reputation 
of being incorrigible thieves and robbers—and I carried 
with me a heavy sack full of bank-notes, silver, and 
copper. In Western Europe such a journey on a lonely 
river would have been considered risky—not so in East 
Siberia; I made it without even having so much as an 
old pistol, and I found my three tramps excellent com¬ 
pany. Only as we approached Blagovdschensk they 
became restless. ‘Khdnshina’ (the Chinese brandy) ‘is 
cheap there,’ they reasoned with deep sighs. ‘ We are 
sure to get into trouble! It’s cheap, and it knocks you 
over in no time from want of being used to it!’ ... I 
offered to leave the money which was due to them with a 
friend, who would see them off with the first steamer. 

12 
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‘That would not help us/ they replied mournfully; 

‘ somebody will offer a glass . . . it’s cheap, . . . and a 
glass knocks you over! ’ they persisted in saying; TMfey'- 
were really perplexed, and when,, a few months later, I 
returned through the town I learned that one of ‘ my 
sons ’—as people called them in town—had got 

into trouble. When he had sold the last pair of boots to 
get the poisonous drink, he had made some theft and 
was locked up. My friend finally obtained his release 
and shipped him back. 

Only those who have seen the Amur, or know the 
Mississippi or the Yang-tse-kiang, can imagine what an 
immense river the Amur becomes after it has joined the 
Sungari and can realize what tremendous waves roll up 
its bed if the weather is stormy. When the rainy season, 
due to the monsoons, comes in July, the Sungari, the 
Usuri, and the Amiir are swollen by unimaginable 
quantities of water; thousands of low islands, tisiKilly 
covered with willow thickets, are inundated or torn away, 
and the width of the river attains in places two, three, 
and even five miles; water rushes into hundreds of 
branches and lakes which spread in the lowlands along 
the main channel; and when a fresh wind blows from an 
eastern quarter, against the current, tremendous waves, 
higher than those which one sees in the estuary of the 
St. Lawrence, roll up the main channel as well as up its 
branches. Still worse is it when a typhoon blows from 
the Chinese Sea and spreads over the Amur region. 

We experienced such a typhoon. I was then on 
board a large decked boat, with Major Mardvsky, whom 
I had joined at Blagov^schensk. He had well provided 
his boat with sails, which permitted us to sail close to the 
wind, and when the storm began we mans^ed, neverthe¬ 
less, to bring our boat on the sheltered side of the river 
and to find refuge in some small tributary. There we 
stayed for two days while the storm raged with such 
fury that when I ventured for a few hundred jwds into 
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the surrounding forest, I had to retreat on account of the 
number of immense trees which the wind was blowing 
<loWn round me. We began to feel very uneasy for ottt“ 
barges. It was evident that if they had been afloat this 
morning, they never would have been able to reach the 
shelved aide of the river, but must have been driven by 
the storm to the bank exposed to the full rage of the 
wind, and there they must have been destroyed. A 
disaster was almost certain. 

We sailed out as soon as the main fury of the storm 
had abated. We knew that we must soon overtake 
two detachments of barges; but we sailed one day, 
tw» days, and there was no trace of them. My friend 
Mardvsky lost both ^eep and appetite, and looked as if 
he had just had a serious illness. He sat whole days 
on the deck,*motionless, murmuring: ‘All is lost, all 
is lost 1 ’ The villages are few and rare in this part 
of the Amiir, and nobody could give us any information. 
A new storm came on, and when we reached at last a 
village, we learned that no barges had passed by it, and 
that quantities of wreck had been seen floating down 
the river during the previous day. It was evident that 
at least forty barges, which carried a cargo of about 
2,000 tons, must have perished. It meant a certain 
famine next spring on the lower Amur if no supplies 
were brought in time. We were late in the season, 
navigation would soon be closed, and there was no 
telegraph yet along the river. 

We held a council and decided that Mardvsky should 
sail as quickly as possible to the mouth of the Amur. 
Some purchases of grain might perhaps be made in Japan 
before the close of the navigation. Meanwhile I was to 
go with all possible speed up the river, to determine the 
losses, and do my best to cover the two thousand miles 
of the Amdr and the Shflka—in boats, on horseback, or 
on board steamer if I met one. The sooner 1 could warn 
the Chitd authorities, and despatch any amount of pro- 
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visions available, the better it would be. Perhaps part of 
them would reach this same autumn the upper Amiir, 
whence it would be easier to ship them in the early spring 
to the lowlands. Even if a few weeks or only days could 
be won, it might make an immense difference in case of 
a famine. 

I began my two thousand miles’ journey in a rowing 
boat, changing rowers each twenty miles or so, at each 
village. It was very slow progress, but there might be 
no steamer coming up the river for a fortnight, and in 
the meantime I could reach the spots where the barges 
were wrecked, and see if any of the provisions had been 
saved. Then, at the mouth of the Usuri (Khabardvsk) 
I might find a steamer. The boats which I took in the 
villages were miserable, and the weather very stormy. 
We kept evidently along the shore, but we had to cross 
some branches of the Amur of great width, and the waves, 
driven by the high wind, threatened continually to swamp 
our little craft. One day we had to cross a branch of the 
Amur nearly half a mile wide. Chopped waves rose like 
mountains as they rolled up that branch. My rowers, 
two peasants, were seized with terror; their faces were 
white as paper; their blue lips trembled, they mur¬ 
mured prayers. Only a boy of fifteen, who held the 
rudder, calmly kept a watchful eye upon the waves. He 
glided between them as they seemed to sink around us 
for a moment; but when he saw them rising to a menac¬ 
ing height in front of us he gave a slight turn to the boat 
and steadied it across the waves. The boat shipped 
water from each wave, and I threw it out with an old 
ladle, noting at times that it accumulated more rapidly 
than I could get rid of it. There was a moment when 
the boat shipped two such big waves that, on a sign 
given to me by one of the trembling rowers, I unfastened 
the heavy sackful of copper and silver that I carried 
across my shoulder. ... For several days in succession 
we had such crossings. I never forced the men to cross. 
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but they themselves, knowing why I had to hurry, would 
decide at a given moment that an attempt must be made. 
* There are not seven deaths in one’s life, and one can¬ 
not be avoided,’ they would say, and, signing themselves 
with the cross, would seize the oars and pull over. 

reached the places where the main destruc¬ 
tion of our barges took place. Forty-four barges had 
been destroyed by the storm. Unloading had been im¬ 
possible, and very little of the cargo had been saved. 
Two thousand tons of flour had perished in the waves. 
With this message I continued my journey. 

A few days later a steamer slowly creeping up the 
river bvertook me, and when I boarded her the passengers 
told me that the captain had drunk so much that he was 
seized with delirium and jumped overboard. He was 
saved, though, and was now lying ill in his cabin. 'I'hey 
asked me to lake the command of the steamer, and I had 
to accept it; but soon 1 realized, to my great astonish¬ 
ment, that everything went on by itself in such an ex¬ 
cellent routine way that, though I paraded all day on 
the bridge, I had almost nothing to do. Apart from a 
few minutes of real responsibility when the steamer had 
to be brought to the landing-places, where we took wood 
for fuel, and saying a few words now and then for en¬ 
couraging the stokers to start as soon as dawn permitted 
us faintly to distinguish the outlines of the shores, every¬ 
thing went on by itself, requiring but little interference 
of mine. A pilot who would have been able to interpret 
the map would have managed as well. 

Travelling by steamer and a great deal on horseback 
I reached at last Transbaikalia. The idea of a famine 
that might break out next spring on the lower Amur 
oppressed me all the time. I found that the small 
steamer on board of which I was did not progress 
up the swift Shilka rapidly enough, and in order to 
gain some twenty hours, or even less, 1 abandoned it 
and rode with a Cossack a couple of hundred miles up 
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the Argufl, along one of the wildest mountain tracks in 
Siberia, stopping to light our camp fire only after mid> 
night would have overtaken us in the woods. Even the 
ten or twenty hours that I might gain by this exertion 
had not to be despised, because every day brought us 
nearer to the close of navigation: at nights,“tec^was 
already forming on the river. At last I met the Gover¬ 
nor of Transbaikalia, and my friend, Cotbnel Pedashdnko, 
on the Shflka, at the convict settlement'^of Kard, and the 
latter took in hand the care of shipping immediately all 
available provisions. As to me, I left immediately to 
report all about the matter at Irkutsk. 

People at Irkutsk wondered that I had mans^^Setto 
make this long journey so rapidly, but I was quite worn 
out. However, youth quickly recovers its strength, and 
I recovered mine by sleeping for some time such a 
number of hours every day that I should be ashamed 
to say how many. 

‘ Have you taken some rest ? ’ the Governor-General 
asked me a week or so after my arrival. ‘Could you 
start to-morrow for St. Petersburg, as a courier, to report 
there yourself upon the loss of the barges ? ’ 

It meant to cover in twenty days—not one day more 
—another distance of 3,200 miles between Irkiitsk and 
Nfjni-Ndvgorod, where I could take the railway to St 
Petersburg; to gallop day and night in post-carts which 
had to be changed at every station, because no carriage 
would stand such a journey full speed over the ruts of the 
roads frozen at the end of the autumn. But to see my 
brother Alexander was too great an attraction for me not 
to accept the offer, and I started the next night. When 
I reached the lowlands of West Siberia and the Urals the 
journey really became a torture. There were days when 
the wheels of the carts would be broken over the frozen 
ruts at every successive station. The rivers were freezing, 
and I had to cross the Ob in a boat amidst the floating ice, 
which menaced at eveiy moment to crush our small craft, 
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When I reached the Tom river^^ on which the jcf had 
only stopped floating during the preceding night, the 
#peasants refused for some time to take me over, asking 
me to give them ‘ a receipt.’ 

‘ What sort of receipt do you want ? ’ 

‘Well, you write on a paper : “ I, undersigned, hereby 
testify that I was drowned by the will of God and by no 
fault of the peasihts,” and you give us that paper.’ 

‘ With pleasure, on the other shore.’ 

At last they took me over. A boy—a brave, bright 
boy whom I had selected in the crowd—opened the pro¬ 
cession, testing the strength of the ice with a pole; I fol- 
Icyved him, carrying my despatch-box on my shoulders, 
and we two were attached to long reins which five 
peasants held, following us at a distance—one of them 
carrying a bundle of straw, to be thrown on the ice if it 
should not seem strong enough. 

At last I reached Moscow, where my brother met me at 
the station, and we proceeded at once to St. Petersburg. 

Youth is a grand thing. After such a journey, which 
lasted twenty-four days and nights, when I came, early in 
the morning, to St. Petersburg, I went the same day to 
deliver my despatches, and did not fail also to call upon an 
aunt—or, rather, upon a cousin—who resided at St. Peters¬ 
burg. She was radiant. ‘ We have a dancing party to¬ 
night. Will you come?’ she said. Of course I would! 
And not only come, but dance until an early hour of the 
morning. 

When I came to St. Petersburg and saw the author¬ 
ities, I understood why I had been sent to make the report. 
Nobody would believe the possibility of such a destruction 
of the barges. ‘ Have you been on the spot ? Did you see 
the destruction with your own eyes ? Are you perfectly 
sure that “ they ’’ have not simply stolen the provisions 
and shown you the wreck of some barges ? ’ Such were 
the questions I had to answer. 
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The high functionaries who stood at the head of Sibe¬ 
rian affairs at St. Petersburg were simply charming in their 
innocent ignorance of Siberia. ‘ Mais^ mon cherl one«of * 
them said to me—he always spoke French—‘how is it 
possible that forty barges should be destroyed on the 
Nevd without anyone rushing to help save them ? ’ 

Nevd,’ I exclaimed ; ‘ put three, four Nevis side by ^e, 
and you will have the lower Amur ! ’ 

‘ Is it really as big as that ? ’ And two minutes later 
he was chatting, in excellent French, about all sorts of 
things. ‘When did you last see Schwartz, the painter ? 
Is not his “John the Terrible” a wonderful picture? 
Do you know for what reason Kukel was going to he 
arrested ? Do you know that Chemyshivsky is arrested ? 
He is now in the fortress.’ 

‘What for? What has he done?’ I asked. 

‘ Nothing particular; nothing ! But, wok cher^ you 
know. State considerations! Such a clever man, awfully 
clever! And such an influence he has upon the youth. 
You understand that a Government cannot tolerate that: 
that’s impossible I intolerable^ mon cher^ dans un ^tat bien 
ordonne / ’ 

Count Ignitieff made no such questions^ he knew the 
Amur very well, and he knew St. Petersburg too. Amidst 
all sorts of jokes, and witty remarks about Siberia which 
he made with an astounding vivacity, he dropped to me: 
‘It is a very lucky thing that you were there on the spot, 
and saw the wrecks. And “ they ” were clever to send 
you with the report I Well done! At first, nobody 
wanted to believe about the barges. Some new swindling, 
it was thought. But now people say that you we^e well 
known as a page, and you have only been a few months 
in Siberia ; so you would not shelter the people there if 
it were swindling. They trust in yoa’ 

The Minister of War, Dmitri Miliitin, was the only 
man in the high administration of St. Petersburg who 
took the matter seriously. He asked me many ques- 
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tions: all to the point. He mastered the subject at once, 
and all our conversation was in short sentences, without 
•hifriy, but without any waste of words. ‘The coast 
settlements to be supplied from the sea, you mean? 
The reniainder only from Chita? Quite right. But if 
a storm happens next year, will there be the same de¬ 
struction once more ? ’ ‘ No, if there are two small tugs 

to convoy the barges.’ ‘Will it do?’ ‘Yes, with one 
tug the loss would not have been half so heavy.’ ‘ Very 
probably. Write to me, please; state all you have said, 
quite plainly; no formalities.’ 

V 

I DID not stay long at St. Petersburg, and returned to 
Irkutsk the si me winter. My brother was going to join 
me there in a few months ; he was accepted as an officer 
of the IrkiHsk Cossacks. 

Travelling .across Siberia in the winter is supposed to 
be a terrible experience; but, all things considered, it is 
on the whole more comfortable than at any other season 
of the year. The snow-covered roads are excellent, and, 
although the cold is fearful, one can stand it well enough. 
Lying full length in the sledge—as everyone does in 
Siberia—wrapped in fur blankets, fur inside and fur out¬ 
side, one does not suffer much from the cold, even when 
the temperature is forty or sixty Fahrenheit degrees 
below zero. Travelling in courier fashion—that is, rapidly 
changing horses at each station and stopping only once 
a day for one hour to take a meal—I reached Irkutsk 
nineteen days after I had left St. Petersburg. Two 
hundred miles a day is the normal speed in such cases, 
and I remember“having covered the last 660 miles before 
Irkiitsk in seventy hours. The frost was not severe then, 
the roads were in an excellent condition, the drivers were 
kept in good spirits by a free allowance of silver coins, 
and the team of three small and light horses seemed to 
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enjoy running swiftly across hill and vale, and across 
rivers frozen as hard as steel, amidst fbrests glistening in 
their silver attire in the rays of the sun. • 

I was now nominated attach^ to the^^ Governor- 
General of East Siberia for Cossack affairs, and had to 
reside at Irkutsk; but there was nothing particular to^o. 
To let everything go on, according to the established 
routine, with no more reference to changes, such was the 
watchword that came now from St. Petersburg. I there¬ 
fore gladly accepted the proposal to undertake geographi¬ 
cal exploration in Manchuria. 

If one casts a glance on a map of Asia one sees that 
the Russian frontier, which runs in Siberia, broadtfy 
speaking, along the fiftieth degree of latitude, suddenly 
bends in Transbaikalia to the north. It follows for three 
hundred miles the Argiift river; then, on reaching the 
Amur, it turns south-eastwards—the towij of Blagoves- 
chcnsk, which was the capital of the Amur land, being 
situated again in about the same latitude of fifty de¬ 
grees. Between the south-eastern corner of Transbai¬ 
kalia (New Tsurukhditu) and Blagoveschensk on the Amur, 
the distance west to east is only five hundred miles; but 
along the Arguft and the Amur it is over a thousand 
miles, and moreover communication along the Argufi, 
which is not navigable, is extremely difficult. In its 
lower parts there is nothing but a most wild mountain 
track. 

Transbaikalia is very rich in cattle, and the Cossacks 
who occupy its south-eastern comer, and are wealthy 
cattle-breeders, wanted to establish a direct communica¬ 
tion with the middle Amur, which would be a good 
market for their cattle. They used to trade with the 
Mongols, and they had heard from th^ that it would 
not be difficult to reach the Amur, travelling eastwards 
across the Great Khingdn. Going straight towards the 
east, they were told, one would fall in with an old 
Chinese route which crosses the Khingdn and leads to 
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the Manchurian town of Mergh^n (on the N6nni river, 
a tributary to the' Sungari), whence an excellent road 
Idkds to the middle Amur. 

I wasxjffered the leadership of a trading caravan 
which the Cossacks intended to organize in order to find 
that route, and I accepted it with enthusiasm. No 
European had ever visited that region, and a Russian 
topographer who went that way a few years before was 
killed. Only two Jesuits, in the time of the emperor 
Kan-si, had penetrated from the south as far as Merghcn, 
and had determined its latitude. All the immense region 
to the north of it, five hundred miles wide and five 
hundred miles deep, was totally, absolutely unknown. I 
consulted all the available sources about this region. 
Nobody, not even the Chinese geographers, knew any¬ 
thing about it. Besides, the veiy fact of connecting the 
middle Amur with Transbaikcilia had its importance; 
Tsurukhditu is now going to be the head of the Trans- 
Manchuria railway. We were thus the pioneers of that 
great enterprise. 

There was, however, one difficulty. The treaty with 
China granted to the Russians free trade with the ‘ Empire 
of China and Mongolia.* Manchuria was not mentioned 
in it, and could as well be excluded as included in the 
treaty. The Chinese frontier authorities interpreted it 
one way, and the Russians the other way. Moreover, 
only trade being mentioned, an officer would not be 
allowed to enter Manchuria. I had thus to go as a 
trader, and accordingly I bought at Irkutsk various goods, 
and went di^uised as a merchant. The Governor- 
General delivered me a passport, ‘ To the Irkutsk second 
guild merchant Petr Alex^iev and his companions,’ and 
he warned me that if the Chinese authorities arrested 
me and took me to Pekin, and thence across the G6bi 
to the Russian frontier—in a cage on a camel’s back was 
their way of conveying prisoners across Mongolia—I 
must not betray him by naming myself. I accepted, 
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of cour%, all the conditions, the temptation to 
country which no European had evSi sw being tdo' 
great for an explorer. * 

It wQuld aot have been easy to conceal ifty.identity 
while I was in Transbaikilia. The Co^acks are an 
extremely inquisitive sort of people—real Mongols-^and 
as soon as a stranger comes to one of their villages, while 
treating him with the greatest hospitality, the masbnr oi 
house submits the new-comer to a formal interrogatory. 
‘A tedious journey, I suppose,* he b^ns; *% long 
way from Chitd, is it not ? And then, perhaps, longer 
still for one who comes from some plzice beyond Chitd ? 
Maybe from Irkutsk? Trading there, I believe? Many 
tradesmen come this way. You are going also to 
Nerchinsk, I should say ?—Yes, people are often married 
at your age; and you, too, must have left a family, 1 
suppose? Many children? Not all boys, I should 
say?* And so on for quite half an hour. 

The local commander of the Cossapks, dkptain 
Buxhovden, knew his people, and consequently we 
had taken our precautions. At Chitd and at Irkdtsk 
we often had had amateur theatricals, playing In pre¬ 
ference dramas of Ostrdvsky, in which the scene of 
action is nearly always amongst the merchant classes. 
T played several times in different dramas, and found 
such great pleasure in acting that I even wrote on one 
occasion to my brother an enthusiastic letter confessing 
to him my passionate desire to abandon my military 
career and to go on the stage. 1 played mostly young 
merchants, and had so well got hold of their ways of 
talking and gesticulating, and tea drinking from the 
saucer—I knew these ways since my 
periences—that now I had a good oppmturS^l^ act II 
air out in reality for useful purposes. . ' 

* Take your seat, Petr Alex^levichi* Captain 
hovden would say to me, when the bollifig tea-tui^; 
throwing out clouds of steam, was placed on the tato; 
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* Thank )rou; we may stay here/ I would reply, 
sitting on the edge of a chair at a distance, and be^n- 
> nftig to drink my tea in true Moscow-merchant fashion. 
Buxhdv^en meanwhile nearly exploded iwith laughter 
as I blew upon my saucer with staring eyes, and bit 
off in a special way microscopic particles from a small 
lump of si^ar which was to serve for half a dozen cups. 

We knew that the Cossacks would soon make out 
the truth about me, but the important thing was to win 
a feu^ days only, and to cross the frontier while my 
identity was not yet discovered. I must have played 
my part pretty well, as the Cossacks treated me as a 
small merchant. In one village an old woman beckoned 
me in the passage and asked me: * Are there more 
people coming behind you on the road, my dear?* 
‘None, grandmother, that we heard of/ ‘They said 
a prince^ Rapdtsky, was going to come. Is he coming? ’ 

‘ Oh, I see. You are right, grandmother. His 
Highnhss intended to go, too, from Irkutsk. But how 
can he ? Such a journey! Not suitable for them. So 
they remained where they were.' 

‘ Of course, how can he ? ’ 

In short, we crossed the frontier unmolested. We 
were eleven Cossacks, one Tungus, and myself, all on 
horseback. We had with us about forty horses for sale ' 
and two carts, one of which, two-wheeled, belonged to 
me, and contained the cloth, the velveteen, the gold 
braid, and so on, which I had taken in my capacity of 
merchant. 1 attended to it and to my horses entirely 
myself, while we chose one of the Cossacks to be the 
*<llder* of our caravaJn. He had to manage all the 
liiploinattc talk with the Chinese authorities. All Cos¬ 
sacks spc^ Mongolian, and the Tungus understood 
Maochuriaii. The Cossacks of the caravan knew, of 
cpiifse, who I was-—one of them knew me at Irkiitsk 
•—but they never betrayed that knowledge, understand- 
ii^ that the success of the expedition depended upcm 
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it. I wore a long blue cotton dress, like the others, 
and the Chinese paid no attention to me, so that I 
could make, unnoticed by them, the compass survey ' 
of the route. The first day only, when all sorts of 
Chinese soldiers hung about us in the hope of getting 
a glass of whisky, I had often to cast only a furtive 
glance at my compass and to inscribe the bearings and 
the distances in my pocket, without taking my paper 
out. We had with us no arms whatever. Only our 
Tungus, who was going to marry, had taken his match¬ 
lock gun and used it to hunt for fallow deer, bringing 
us meat for supper, and making a provision of furs with 
which to pay for his future wife. • 

When there was no more whisky to be obtained from 
us the Chinese soldiers left us alone. So we went 
straight ^stwards, finding our way as best we could 
across hill and dale, and after a four or five dajrs’ march 
we really fell in with the Chinese track which had to 
take us across the Khingdn to Merghdn. 

To our astonishment we discovered that the crossing 
of the great ridge, which looked so black and terrible 
on the maps, was most easy. We overtook on the road 
an old Chinese functionary, miserably wretched, who 
travelled in the same direction in a two-wheeled cart. 
For the last two days the road was going up hill, and 
the country bore testimony to its high altitude. The 
ground became marshy, and the road was muddy; the 
grass was very poor, and the trees grew thin, undeveloped, 
often crippled and covered with lichens. Mountains de¬ 
void of forests rose right and left, and we thought already 
of the difficulties we should experience in crossing the 
ridge, when we saw the old Chinese functionary alight¬ 
ing from his cart before an odd —that is, before a heap 
made of stones and branches of trees to which bundles of 
horsehair and small rags had been attached. He drew 
several hairs out of the mane of his horse, and attachcNi 
them to the branches. 
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‘ What is that ? ’ we asked. 

‘ The ob 6 —the waters before us flow now to the Amur.’ 

‘ Is that all of the Khingdn ? ’ 

‘ YeS No mountains more to cross as far as the 
Amdr: only hills! ’ 

Quite a commotion spread in our caravan. ‘The 
rivers flow to the Amiir, the Amur! ’ shouted the Cos¬ 
sacks to each other. All their lives they had heard the 
old Cossacks talking about the great river where the vine 
grows wild, where the prairies extend for hundreds of 
miles and could give wealth to millions of men; then, 
after the Amur was annexed to Russia, they heard of the 
long journey to it, the difficulties of the first settlers, and 
the prosperity of their relatives settled on the upper Amur; 
and now we had found the short'way to it! We had before 
us a steep slope upon which the road went downwards in 
zig-zags leading to a small river, which pierced its way 
through a chopped sea of mountains, and led to the Amur. 
No more obstacles lay between us and the great river. 
A traveller will im^ine my delight at this unexpected 
geographical discovery. As to the Cossacks, they hastened 
to dismount and to attach in their turn bundles of hair 
taken from their horses to the branches thrown on the 
obd. The Siberians altogether have a sort of awe for the 
gods of the heathen. They don’t think much of them, 
but these gods, they say, are wicked creatures, bent on 
mischief, and it is never good to be on bad terms with 
them. It is far better to bribe them with small tokens 
of respect 

' Look, here is a strange tree : it must be an oak,’ they 
exclaimed, as we went down the steep slope. The oak 
does not grow, indeed, in Siberia. None is found until 
the eastern slope of the high plateau has been reached. 
‘ Look, nut trees I ’ they exclaimed next ‘ And what 
tree is that ? ’ they said, seeing a lime tree, or some other 
tree which does not grow in Russia either, but which I 
knew as part of the Manchurian flora. The northerners, 
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who for centuries had dreamed of warmer lands, and now 
saw them, weie in delight. Lying on the ground covered 
with rich grass, they caressed it with their eyes—tft^ 
would have kissed it. Now they burned with ,t!le desire 
to leach the Amur as soon as possible. When, a fortnight 
later, we stopped at our last camp fire within twenty 
miles from the river, they grew impatient like children. 
They began to saddle their horses shortly after midnight, 
and hurried me to start long before daybreak ; and when 
at last we caught from an eminence a sight of the mighty 
stream, the eyes of these unimpressionable Siberians, 
generally devoid of poetical feeling, gleamed with poetical 
ardour as they looked upon the blue waters of the majestic 
Amur. It was evident that, sooner or later—with or with¬ 
out the support, or even against the wish, of the Russian 
Government—both banks of this river, a desert now but 
rich in possibilities, as well as the immense unpopulated 
stretches of North Manchuria, would be invaded by Rus¬ 
sian settlers, just as the shores of the Mississippi were 
colonized by the Canadian voyageurs. 

In the meantime the old half-blind Chinese function¬ 
ary with whom we had crossed the Khingdn, having 
donned his blue coat and official hat with a glass button 
on its top, declared to us next morning that he would not 
let us go further. Our ‘ elder ’ had received him and his 
clerk in our tent, and the old man, repeating what the 
clerk whispered to him, raised all sorts of objections to 
our further progress. He wanted us to camp on the spot 
while he would send our pass to Pekin to get orders, 
which we absolutely refused to do. Then he sought to 
quarrel with our passport. 

‘What sort of a passport is that?’ he said, looking 
with disdain into our pass, which was written in a few 
lines on a plain sheet of foolscap paper, in Russian and 
Mongolian, and had a simple sealing-wax seal. ‘You 
may have written it yourselves and sealed it with a copper,’ 
he remarked. ‘ Look at my pass: this is worth something,’ 
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and he unrolled before us a sheet of paper, two feet long, 
covered with Chinese characters. 

f sat quietly aside during this conference, packing some¬ 
thing inr my box, when a sheet of the ‘ Moscow' Gazette* 
fell under my hand. The Gazette, being the property of 
the Moscow University, had an eagle printed on its title¬ 
heading. ‘ Show him this,’ I said to our elder. He un¬ 
folded the large sheet of print and pointed out the eagle 
‘ That pass was to show to you,’ our elder said, ‘ but this 
is w'hat we have for ourselves.’ 

‘ Why, is it all written about you ? ’ the old man asked 
with terror. 

‘ All about us,’ our elder replied, without even a twdnkle 
in his eyes. 

The old man—a true functionary—looked quite dumb¬ 
founded at seeing such a profusion of wTiting. He ex¬ 
amined every one of us, nodding w'ith his head. But the 
clerk was still \vhispering something to his chief, who 
finally declared that he would not let us continue the 
journey. 

‘Enough of talking,’ I said to the elder; ‘give the 
order to saddle the horses.’ The Cossacks w'cre of the 
saipe opinion, and in no time our caravan started, bidding 
good-bye to the old functionary .and promising him to re¬ 
port that short of resorting to violence—which he was not 
able to do—he had done all in his power to prevent us 
from entering Manchuria, and that it was our fault if we 
went nevertheless. 

A few days later we were at Merghen, where we 
traded a little, and soon reached the Chinese towm of 
Aigfin, on the right bank of the Amur, and the Russian 
town of Blagov^schensk, on the left bank. We had dis- 
coveted the direct route and many interesting things be¬ 
sides ; the border-ridge character of the Great Khinghdn, 
the ease with which it can be crossed, the tertiary vol¬ 
canoes of the Uyun Kholdontsf region, which had so long 
been a puzzle in geographical literature, and so on. I 

13 ' 
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cannot say that I was a sharp tradesman, for at Merghen 
I persisted (in broken Chinese) in asking thirty-five roubles 
for a watch when the Chinese buyer had already offfered 
me forty-five; but the Cossacks traded all right. They 
sold very well all their horses, and when my horses, ray 
goods, and the rest were sold by the Cossacks it appeared 
that the expedition hjid cost the government the modest 
sum of twenty-two roubles—a little over two pounds. 

VI 

All this summer I travelled on the Amur. I went as 
far as its mouth, or rather its estuary—Nikohlevsk—to 
join the Governor-General, whom I accompanied in a 
steamer up the Usuri; and after that, in the autumn, I 
made a still more interesting journey up the Sungari, 
to the very heart of Manchuria, as far as Ghirin (or 
Kirin, according to the southern pronunciation). 

Many rivers in Asia are formed byv the junction of 
two equally important streams, so that it is difficult for 
the geographer to say which of the two is the main one 
and which is a tributary. The Ingoda and the Ondn 
join to make the Shilka; the Shilka and the Argufi join 
to make the Amur; and the Amur joins the Sungari to 
form that mighty stream which flows north-eastwards 
and enters the Pacific in the inhospitable latitudes of the 
Tartar Strait. 

Up to the year 1864 the great river of Manchuria 
remained very little known. All information about it 
dated from the times of the Jesuits, and that was scanty. 
Now that a revival in the exploration of Mongolia and 
Manchuria was going to take place, and the fear of 
China which had hitherto been entertained in Russia 
appeared to be exaggerated, all of us younger people 
pressed upon the Governor-General the necessity of ex¬ 
ploring the Sungar/. To have next door to the Amur 
an immense region almost as little known as an African 
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desert seemed to us provoking. Quite unexpectedly* 
General Korsakoff decided that same autumn to send a 
ste^tner up the Sungari, under the pretext of carrying 
some message of friendship to the Governor-General of 
the Ghirin province. A Russian consul from Ui^a had 
to take the message. A doctor, an astronomer, two 
topographers, and myself, all placed under the command 
of a Colonel Chernyaeff, had to take part in the expedi¬ 
tion on board a tiny steamer, Usuri, which had in tow 
a barge with coal. Twenty-five soldier.s, whose rifles 
were carefully concealed in the coal, went with us on the 
barge. 

• All was organized very hurriedly, and there was no 
accommodation on the small steamer to receive such a 
numerous company; but we were all full of enthusiasm, 
and huddled as best we could in the tiny cabins. One 
of us had to sleep on a table, and when we started we 
found that there were even no knives and forks for all 
of us—not to speak of other necessaries. One of us re¬ 
sorted to his penknife at dinner time, and my Chinese 
knife with two ivory sticks was a welcome addition to 
our equipment. 

It was not an easy task to go up the Sungari. The 
great river, in its lower parts, where it flows through 
the same lowlands as the Amur, is very shallow, and, 
although our steamer had only three feet draught, we 
often could not find a channel deep enough to pass 
through. There were days when we advanced but some 
forty miles, and scraped many times the sandy bottom 
of the river with our keel; over and over again a rowing 
boat was sent out to find the necessary depth. But our 
young captain had made up his mind that he would 
reach Ghirin this autumn, and we progressed every day. 
As we advanced higher and higher up we found the river 
more and more beautiful, and more and more easy for 
navigation; and when we had passed the sandy deserts 
at its junction with its sister-river, the N6nni, navigation 
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became easy and pleasant. In a few weeks we reached 
the capital of this province of Manchuria. An excellent 
map of the river was made by the topographers. • 

There was no time, unfortunately, to spare, and so 
we very seldom landed in any village or town. The 
villages are few and rare along the banks of the river, 
and in its lower parts we found only lowlands, which 
are inundated every year. Higher up we sailed for a 
hundred miles amidst sand dunes. It was only when 
we reached the upper Sungari and began to approach 
Ghirin that we found a dense population. 

If our aim had been to establish friendly relations 
with Manchuria—and not simply to learn what •the 
Sungari is—our expedition ought to have been considered 
a dead failure. The Manchurian authorities had it fresh 
in their memories how, eight years before, the ‘ visit ’ 
of Muravioff ended in the rmnexation of the Amur 
and the Usuri, and they could not but look with .suspicion 
on these new and uncalled-for vi.sitors. The twenty- 
five rifles concealed in the coal, which had been duly 
reported to the Chinese authorities before we left, still 
more provoked their suspicions; and when our steamer 
cast her anchor in front of the populous city of Ghirin 
we found all its merchants armed with rusty swords, 
unearthed from some old arsenal. We were not pre¬ 
vented, however, from walking in the street's, but all 
shops were closed as .soon as we landed and the 
merchants were not allowed to sell anything. Some 
provi.sion.s were sent on board the steamer—as a gift, 
but no money was taken in return. 

The autumn was rapidly coming to its end, the frosts 
began already, and we had to hurry back, as we could 
not winter on the Sungari. In short, we saw Ghirin, but 
spoke to none but the couple of interpreters who came 
every morning on board our steamer. Our aim, how¬ 
ever, was fulfilled. We had ascertained that the river is 
navigable, and a detailed map of it was made, from its 
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mouth to Ghirfn, with the aid of which we were able 
to steam on our return journey at full speed without 
efny'** accident. Our steamer only once touched the 
ground. But the Ghirfn authorities, desirous above all 
that we should not be compelled to winter on the river, 
sent us two hundred Chinese, who aided us in getting 
ofif the sands. When I jumped into the water and, also 
taking a stick, began to sing our river song, ‘ Dubinushkal 
which helps all present to give a sudden push at the same 
moment, the Chinese enjoyed immensely the fun of it, 
and after several such pushes the steamer was soon 
afloat. The most cordial relations were established after 
this little adventure between ourselves and the Chinese 
—I mean, of course, the people, who seemed to dislike 
very much their arrogant Manchurian officials. 

We called at several Chinese villages peopled with 
exiles from the celestial empire, and we were received in 
the most cordial way. One evening especially impressed 
itself on my meipory. We came to a small, picture.sque 
village as night w^as already falling. Some of us landed, 
and I went alone through the village. A thick crowd of 
a hundred Chinese soon .surrounded me, and although I 
knew not a word of their tongue, and they knew no more 
of mine, wc chatted in the most amicable way by mimi¬ 
cry and we understood each other. To pat one on the 
shoulders in sign of friend.ship is decidedly international 
language. To offer each other tobacco and to be offered 
a light is again an international expression of friendship. 
One thing interested them—why had I, though young, a 
beard? They wear none before they are sixty. And 
when I told them by signs that in case I should have 
nothing to eat I might eat it—the joke was transmitted 
from one to the other through the whole crowd. They 
roared with laughter, and began to pat me even more 
caressingly on the shoulders; they took me about, show¬ 
ing me their houses, everyone offered me his pipe, and the 
whole crowd accompanied me as a friend to the steamer. 
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I must say that there was not one single boshkS (police¬ 
man) in that village. In other villages our soldiers and 
the young officers always made friends with the ChiiieseJ 
but as soon as a boshkd appeared all was spoiled. In return, 
one must have seen what ‘ faces ’ they used to make at 
the boshkd behind his back ! They evidently hated these 
representatives of authority. 

Our expedition has .since been forgotten. The as¬ 
tronomer, Th. Usoltzeff, and I published reports about it 
in the ‘Memoirs’of the Siberian Geographical Society; 
but a few years later a great conflagration at Irkutsk 
destroyed all the copies left of the Memoirs as well as the 
original map of the Sungari, and it was only last yefer, 
when the Trans-Manchurian railway began to be built, 
that Russian geographers unearthed our reports, and 
found that the great river had been explored five-and- 
thirty years ago. 


VII 

As there was nothing more to be done in the direction 
of reform, I tried to do what seemed to be possible under 
the existing circumstances—only to become convinced of 
the absolute uselessness of such efforts. In my new 
capacity of attache to the Governor-General for Cossack 
affairs, I made, for instance, a most thorough investiga¬ 
tion of the economical condition of the Usuri Cos.sacks, 
whose crops used to be lost every year, so that the 
government had every winter to feed them in order to 
save them from famine. When I returned from the 
Usuri with my report, I received congratulations on all 
sides, I was promoted, I got special rewards. All the 
measures I recommended were accepted, and special 
grants of money were given for aiding the emigration of 
some and for supplying cattle to others, as I had sug¬ 
gested. But the practical realization of the measures 
went into the hands of some old drunkard, who would 
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squander the money and pitilessly flog the unfortunate 
Cossacks for the purpose of converting them into good 
'agiffculturists. And thus it went on in ail directions, be¬ 
ginning with the winter palace at St. Petersburg and end¬ 
ing with the Usuri and Kamchatka. . 

The higher administration of Siberia was influenced 
by excellent intentions, and I can only repeat that, every¬ 
thing considered, it was far better, far more enlightened, 
and far more interested in the welfare of the people than 
the administration of any other province of Russia. 
But it was an administration—a branch of the tree 
which had its roots at St. Petersburg—and that was 
e»ough to paralyze all its excellent intentions, enough to 
make it interfere with and kill all the beginnings of 
local life and progress. Whatever was started for the 
good of the country by local men was looked at with 
distrust, and was immediately paralyzed by hosts of 
difficulties which came, not so much from the bad inten¬ 
tions of the administrators, but simply from the fact that 
these officials Selonged to a pyramidal, centralized ad¬ 
ministration. The very fact of their belonging to a 
government which radiated from a distant capital caused 
them to look upon everything from the point of view of 
functionaries of the government, who think first of all 
about what their superiors will say, and how this or that 
will appear in the administrative machinery. The in¬ 
terests of the country are a secondary matter. 

Gradually I turned my energy more and more to¬ 
ward scientific exploration. In 1865 I explored the 
western SayAiis, where 1 caught a new glimpse of the 
structure of the Siberian highlands and came upon 
another important volcanic region on the Chinese fron¬ 
tier ; and finally, the year following, I undertook a long 
journey to discover a direct communication between the 
gold mines of the Yakutsk province (on the Vitim and 
the Oldkma) and Transbaikalia. For many years the 
members of the Siberian expedition (1860-1864) had 
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tried to find such a pass^e, and had endeavoured to 
cross the series of very wild, stony parallel ridges which 
separate these mines from the plains of TransbaikdlKa ,** 
but when, coming from the south, they reached that 
gloomy mountain region, and saw before them the dreary 
mountains spreading for hundreds of miles northward, 
all of these explorers, save one who was killed by natives, 
returned southward. It was evident that in order to be 
successful the expedition had to move from the north to 
the south—from the dreary unknown wilderness to the 
warmer and populated regions. It so happened, also, 
that while I was preparing for the expedition I was 
shown a map which a Tungus had traced with his knife 
on a piece of bark. This little map—a splendid specimen, 
by the way, of the usefulness of the geometrical sense in 
the lowest stages of civilization, and one which would 
consequently interest A. R. Wallace—so struck me by 
its seeming truth to nature that I fully trusted to it, and 
began my journey from the north, following the indica¬ 
tions of the map. 

In company with a young and promising naturalist, 
Polakdff, and a topographer, we went first down the 
Lena to the northern gold mines. Inhere we equipped 
the expedition, taking provisions for three months, and 
started southward. An old Yakut hunter, who twenty 
years before had once followed the passage indicated in 
the Tungus map, undertook to act for us as a guide and 
to cross the mountain region—250 miles wide—following 
the river-valleys and gorges indicated by the Tungus 
with his knife on the birch-bark map. He really ac¬ 
complished that astounding feat, although there was 
no track pf any sort to follow, and all the valleys that 
one saw from the top of a mountain pass, all equally 
covered with wood, seemed to be absolutely alike to the 
unpractised eye. This time the passage was found. 
For three months we wandered in the almost totally 
uninhabited mountain deserts and over the marshy 
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plateau, till at last we reached our destination, Chitd. 
I am told that this passage is now of value for bringing 
catfle from the south to the gold mines; as for me, the 
journey helped me immensely afterwards in finding the 
key to the structure of the mountains and plateaus of 
Siberia—but 1 am not writing a book of travel, and 
must stop. 

The years that I spent in Siberia taught me many 
lessons which I could hardly have learned elsewhere. 
I soon realized the absolute impossibility of doing any¬ 
thing really useful for the masses of the people by 
means of the administrative machinery. With this 
illusion I parted for ever. Then I began to understand 
not only men and human character, but also the inner 
springs of the life of human society. The constructive 
work of the unknown masses, which so seldom finds 
any mention in books, and the importance of that 
constructive work in the growth of forms of society, 
appeared before my eyes in a clear light. To witness, 
for instance, the ways in which the communities of 
Dukhobortsy (brothers of those who are now settling 
in Canada, and who found such a hearty support in 
England and the United States) migrated to the Amur 
region ; to see the immense advantages which they got 
from their semi-communistic brotherly organization; 
and to realize what a success their colonization was, 
amidst all the failures of State colonization, was learn¬ 
ing something which cannot be learned from books. 
Again, to live with natives, to see at work the complex 
forms of social organization which they have elaborated 
far away from the influence of any civilization, was, as 
it were, to store up floods of light which illuminated 
my subsequent reading. The part which the unknown 
masses play in the accomplishment of all important 
historical events, and even in war, became evident to 
me frpm direct observation, and I came to hold ideas 
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similar to those which Tolstoy expresses concerning the 
leaders and the masses in his monumental work, ‘ War 
and Peace.’ ^ * 

Having been brought up in a serf-owner’s family, I 
entered active life, like all young men of my time, with 
a great deal of confidence in the necessity of command¬ 
ing, ordering, scolding, punishing, and the like. But 
when, at an early st^e, I-had to manage serious en¬ 
terprises and to deal with men, and when each mis¬ 
take would lead at once to heavy consequences, I began 
tp appreciate the difference between acting on the prin¬ 
ciple of command and discipline, and acting on the prin¬ 
ciple of common understanding. The former works 
admirably in a military parade, but it is_ worth nothing 
where real life is concerned and the aim can be achieved 
only through the severe effort of many converging wills. 
Although I did not then formulate my observations in 
terms borrowed from party struggles, I may say now that 
I lost in Siberia whatever faith in State discipline I had 
cherished before. I was prepared to become an anarchist. 

From the age of nineteen to twenty-five I had to 
work out important schemes of reform, to deal with 
hundreds of men on the Amiir, to prepare and to make 
risky expeditions with ridiculously small means, and so 
on; and if all these things ended more or less success¬ 
fully, I account for it only by the fact that I soon under¬ 
stood that in serious work commanding and discipline 
are of little avail. Men of initiative are required every¬ 
where ; but once the impulse has jbeen given, the en¬ 
terprise must be conducted, especially in Russia, not 
in military fashion, but in a sort of communal way, by 
means of common understanding. I wish that all 
framers of plans of State discipline could pass through 
the school of real life before they begin to frame their 
State Utopias: we should then hear far less than at 
present of schemes of military and'pyramidal organiza¬ 
tion of society. 
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With all that, life in Siberia became less and less 
attractive for me, although my brother Alexander had 
joined me in 1864 at Irkutsk, where he commanded a 
squadron of Cossacks. We were happy to be together ; 
we read a great deal and discussed all the philosophical, 
scientific, and sociological questions of the day; but we 
both longed after intellectual life, and there was non^ 
in Siberia. The occasional passage through Irkutsk of 
Raphael Pumpelly or of Adolph Bastian—the only two 
men of science who visited our capital during my stay 
there—was quite an event for both of us. The scien¬ 
tific and especially the political life of Western Europe, 
of which we heard through the papers, attracted us, and 
the return to Russia was the subject to which we con¬ 
tinually came back in our conversations. Finally, the 
insurrection of the Polish exiles in 1866 opened our 
eyes to the false position we both occupied as officers of 
the Russian army. 


VIII 

I WAS far away in the Vitim mountains when some 
Polish exiles, who were employed in piercing a new road 
in the cliffs round Lake Baikfil, made a desperate attempt 
to break their chains and to force their way to China 
across Mongolia. Troops were sent out against them, 
and a Russian officer was killed by the insurgents. I 
heard of it on my return to Irkutsk, where some fifty 
Poles were to be tried by a court-martial. The sittings 
of courts-martial being open in Russia, T followed this, 
taking detailed notes of the proceedings, which I sent 
to a St Petersburg paper, and which were published 
in full, to the great dissatisfaction of the Governor- 
General. 

Eleven thousand Poles, men and women, had been 
transported to East Siberia in consequence of the in¬ 
surrection of 1863, They were chiefly students, artists, 
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ex-officers, nobles, and especially skilled artisans from 
the intelligent and highly developed working-men’s 
population of Warsaw and other towns. A great 
number of them were kept in hard labour, while the 
remainder were settled all over the country in villages 
where they could find no work whatever and lived in a 
state of semi-starvation. Those who were condemned to 
hard labour worked either at Chitd, building the barges 
for the Amur—these were the happiest—or in iron works 
of the Crown, or in salt works. I saw some of the latter, 
on the Lena, standing half-naked in a shanty, round an 
immense cauldron filled with salt-brine, and mixing the 
thick, boiling brine with long shovels, in an infernsS 
temperature, while the gates of the shanty were wide 
open to make a strong current of glacial air. After two 
years of such work these martyrs were sure to die from 
consumption. 

Lately, a considerable number of Polish exiles were 
employed as navvies building a road along the southern 
coast of Lake Baikal. This narrow Alpine lake, four 
hundred miles long, surrounded by beautiful mountains 
rising three to five thousand feet above its level, cuts off 
Transbaikdiia and the Amiir from Irkutsk. In winter it 
may be crossed over the ice and in summer there are 
steamers, but for six weeks in the spring and another 
six weeks in the autumn the only means to reach Chit 4 
and Kydkhta (for Pekin) from Irkutsk was to travel on 
horseback a long circuitous route, across mountains 7 ,ocX) 
to 8,000 feet in altitude. I once travelled along this 
track, greatly enjoying the sceneiy of the mountains, 
which were snow-clad in May, but otherwise the journey 
was really awful. To climb eight miles only, to the top 
of the main pass, Khamdr-dab 4 n, it took me the whole 
day from three in the morning till eight at night. Our 
horses continually fell through the thawing snow, plung¬ 
ing with the rider many times a day into icy water whi^ 
flowed underneath the snow-crust. It was decided ac- 
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cordingly to build a permanent road along the southern 
coast of the lake, blowing up a passage in the steep, 
•alifiost vertical cliffs which rise along the shore, and 
spanning with bridges a hundred wild torrents which 
furiously rush from the mountains into the lake. Polish 
exiles were employed at this hard work. 

Several batches of Russian political exiles had been 
sent during the last century to Siberia, ,but, with the 
submissiveness to fate which is characteristic of the 
Russians, they never revolted; they allowed themselves 
to be killed inch by inch, without ever attempting to 
free themselves. The Poles, on the contrary—this must 
be said to their honour—^were never so submissive as 
that, and this time they broke into open revolt. They 
evidently had no chance of success—they revolted never¬ 
theless, They had before them the great lake, and be¬ 
hind them a girdle of absolutely impracticable mountains, 
beyond which begin the wildernesses of North Mongolia; 
but they nevertheless conceived the idea of disarming 
the soldiers wlio guarded them, forging those terrible 
weapons of the Polish insurrections—scythes planted as 
pikes on long poles—and making their way across the 
mountains and across Mongolia, towards China, where 
they would find English ships to take them. One day 
the news came to Irkutsk that part of those Poles who 
were at work on the Baikal road had disarmed a dozen 
soldiers and broken out into revolt. Eighty soldiers were 
all that could be despatched against them from Irkutsk. 
Crossing the lake in a steamer, they went to meet the 
insurgents on the other side of the lake. 

The winter of i866 had been unusually dull at Irkutsk. 
In the Siberian capital there is no such distinction be¬ 
tween the different classes as one sees in Russian pro¬ 
vincial towns; and the Irkutsk ‘ society,’ composed of 
numerous officers and officials, together with the wives 
and daughters of local traders and even clergymen, met 
during the winter, every Thursday, at the Assembly 
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Rooms. This winter, however, there was no * go * in the 
evening parties. Amateur theatricals, too, were not 
successful; and gambling, which was usually pursued^ on* 
a grand scale at IrkiUsk, only dragged just along: a 
want of money was felt this winter among the officials, 
and even the arrival of several mining officers did not 
bring with it the heaps of bank-notes with which these 
privileged gentlemen usually enlivened the knights of the 
green tables. The season was decidedly dull—^just the 
season for starting spiritualistic experiences with talking 
tables and talkative spirits. A gentleman who had 
been during the previous winter the pet of Irkutsk 
society on account of the tales which he recited with 
great talent, seeing that interest in himself and his tales 
was failing, now took to spiritualism as a new amuse¬ 
ment. He was clever, and in a week’s time the Irkutsk 
ladies were mad over talking spirits. A new life was in¬ 
fused amongst those who did not know how to kill time. 
Talking tables appeared in every drawing-room, and 
love-making went hand in hand with spirit rapping. An 
officer, whom I will call Pdtaloff, took it all in deadly 
earnest—talking tables and love. Perhaps he was less 
fortunate with the latter than with the tables; at any 
rate, when the news of the Polish insurrection came he 
asked to be sent to the spot with the eighty soldiers. 
He hoped to return with a halo of military glory. * 1 go 
against the Poles,’ he wrote in his diary; ‘ it would be so 
interesting to be slightly wounded! * 

He was killed. He rode on horseback by the ade of 
the Colonel who commanded the soldiers, when ‘Ac 
battle with the insurgents’—the glowing description of 
which may be found in the annals of the General Staff— 
began. The soldiers slowly advanced along the road, 
when they met some fifty Poles, five or six of whom 
were armed with rifles and the remainder with sticks and 
scythes; they occupied the forest, and from time to 
time fired their guns. The chain of soldiers did the 
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same. Lieutenant P6taloff twice asked permission of the 
Colonel to dismount and to dash into the forest, s The 
Colonel very angrily ordered him to stay where he was. 
Notwithstanding this, the next moment the Lieutenant 
had disappeared. Several shots resounded in the wood, 
followed by wild cries; the soldiers rushed that way, and 
found the Lieutenant bleeding on the grass. The Poles 
fired their last shots and surrendered ; the battle was 
over, Pdtaloff was dead, He had rushed, revolver in 
hand, into the thicket, where he found several Poles 
armed with pikes. He fired all his shots at them in a 
haphazard way, wounding one of them, whereupon the 
others rushed upon him with their pikes. 

At the other end of the road, on this side of the 
lake, two Russian officers behaved in the most abomin¬ 
able way towards those Poles who were building the 
same road but took no part in the insurrection. One of 
the two officers rushed into their tent, swearing and 
■shooting at the peaceful convicts with his revolver, badly 
wounding two o? them. 

Now, the logic of the Siberian military authorities 
was that as a Russian officer had been killed several 
Poles had to be executed. The court-martial con¬ 
demned five of them to death: Szaramowicz, a pianist, 
a handsome man of thirty who was the leader of the in¬ 
surrection ; Celinski, an ex-officer of the Russian army, 
a man of sixty, because he had once been an officer; 
and three others whose names I do not remember. 

The Gkjvernor-General telegraphed to St. Petersburg 
asking permission to reprieve the condemned insurgents, 
but no answer came. He had promised us not to exe¬ 
cute them, but after having waited several days for the 
reply, he ordered the sentence to be carried out secretly 
early in the morning. The reply from St. Petersburg 
came four weeks later, by post: the Governor was left 
to act * according to the best of his under.standing.’ In 
the meantime five brave men had been shot 
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The insurrection, people said, was foolish. And yet 
this .handful of insurgents obtained som^ing. The 
news of it reached Europe, The executions, the brhtalr- 
ties of the two officers, which became known through 
the proceedings of the court, produced a commotion in 
Austria, and Austria interfered in favour of the Galicians 
who had taken part in the revolution of 1863 and had 
been sent to Siberia. Soon after the Baikdl insurrection 
the fate of the Polish exiles ^n Siberia was substantially 
bettered, and they owed it to their insurgents—to those 
five brave men who were shot at Irkutsk, and those who 
had taken arms by their side. 

For my brother and myself this insurrection wasiia 
great lesson. We realized what it meant to belong in 
any way to the army. I was away ; but my brother 
was at Irkutsk, and his squadron was dispatched against 
the insurgents. Happily, the commander of the regi¬ 
ment to which my brother belonged knew him well, and, 
under some pretext, he ordered anc^er officer to take 
command of the mobilized part of the squadron. 
Otherwise Alexander, of course, would have refused to 
march. If I had been at Irkutsk, 1 should have done 
the same. 

We decided, then, to leave the military service and to 
return to Russia. This was not an easy matter, especi¬ 
ally as Alexander had married in Siberia; but at last all 
was arranged, and early in 1867 we were on our way to 
St. Petersburg. 



PART FOURTH 


ST. PETERSBURG-FIRST JOURNEY TO WESTERN 

EUROPE 

I 

Early in the autumn of 1867 my brother and I, with 
his family, were settled at St Petersburg. I entered the 
uniyersity, and sat otl the benches among young men, 
almost boys, much younger than myself. What I had 
so longed for five years before was accomplished: I 
could study; an^, feting upon the idea that a thorough 
training in mathematics is the only solid basis for all 
subsequent scientific work and thought, I joined the phy- 
sico-mathematical faculty in its mathematical section. 
My brother entered the Military Academy for Jurispru¬ 
dence, whilst I entirely gave up military service, to the 
great dissatisfaction of my father, who hated the very 
sight of a civilian dress. We both had now to rely en¬ 
tirely upon ourselves. 

Study at the university and scientific work absorbed 
all my time for the next five years. A student of the 
mathematical faculty has, of course, very much to do, but 
my previous studies in higher mathematics permitted me 
to devote part of my time to geography; and, moreover, 
I had not lost in Siberia the habit of hard work. 

The report of my last expedition was in print; but in 
the meantime a vast problem rose before me. The 
journeys that I had made in Siberia had convinced me 
that the mountains which at that time were drawn on the 

(209) 14 
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maps of Northern Asia were mostly fantastic, and gave no 
idea whatever of the structure of the countryi. The great 
plateaux which are so prominent a feature of Asia wei% not 
even suspected by those who drew ;fhe maps. Instead of 
them several great ridges, such as, for instance, the eastern 
portion of the Stanovdi, which used to be drawn oik the 
maps as a black worm creeping eastward, had groilh up 
in the topographic bureaux, contrary to the indications 
and even to the sketches of such explorers as L. Schwartz. 
These ridges have no existence in nature. The heads of 
the rivers which flow toward the Arctic Ocean on the one 
side, and toward the Pacific on the other, lie intermingled 
on the surface of a vast plateau; they rise in the same 
marshes. But, in the European topographer’s imagina¬ 
tion, the highest mountain ridges must* run along the chief 
water-partings, and the topographers had drawn there the 
highest Alps, of which there is no trace in reality. Maby 
such imaginary mountains were made to intersdbt the maps 
of Northern Asia in all directions. 

To discover the true leading princfpfes in the disposi¬ 
tion of the mountains of Asia—the harmony of moun¬ 
tain formation—now became a question which for years 
absorbed my attention. For a considerable time the 
old maps, and still more the generalizations of Alex¬ 
ander von Humboldt, who, after a l,png study of Chinese 
sources, had covered Asia with a Network of mountains 
running along the meridians and parallels, hampered me 
in my researches, until at last I saw thsfteven Humboldt’s 
generalizations, stimulating though they had been, did 
not agree with the facts. * 

Beginning, then, with the beginning, Ih a purely in¬ 
ductive way, I collected all the barometrical observations 
of previous travellers, and from them calculated hundreds 
of altitudes; 1 marked on a large-scale map all geological 
and physical observations that had been made by difierdW 
travellers—the facts, not the hypotheses—and I tried to 
And out what structural lines would answer best to the 
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observed realities. This preparatory work took me more 
than two years; and then followed months of intense 
thot^ht, in order to find out ^hat the bewildering chaos 
of scattered observations meant, until one day, all of a 
sudden, the whole became clear and comprehensible, as if 
it w^e illuminated with a flash of light. The main struc- 
turaF lines of Asia are not north and south, or west and 
east; they are from the south-west to the north-east— 
just as, in the Rocky Mountains and the plateaux of 
America, the lines are north-west to south-east; only 
secondary ridges shoot out north-west. Moreover the 
mountains of Asia are not bundles of independent ridges, 
like the Alps, but are subordinated to an immense 
plateau—an old continent which once pointed towards 
Behring Strait. High border ridges have towered up 
along its fringes, aiid in the course of ages terraces, 
fo/med by later sediments, have emerged from the sea, 
thus adding on both sides to the width of that primitive 
backbone of Asia. 

There are not many joys in human life equal to the 
joy of the sudden birth of a generalization, illuminating the 
mind after a long period of patient research. What has 
seemed for years so chaotic, so contradictory, and so pro¬ 
blematic takes at once its proper position within an har¬ 
monious whole. Out of the wild confusion of facts and 
from behind the fog *f guesses—contradicted almost as 
soon as they are bom—a stately picture makes its ap¬ 
pearance, like an ^Alpine chain suddenly emei^ing in all 
its grandeur from the mists which concealed it the moment 
before, glittering under the rays of the sun in all its sim¬ 
plicity and vai^ty, in all its mightiness and beauty. And 
when the generalization is put to a test, by applying it to 
hundreds of separate facts which seemed to be hopelessly 
contradictory die moment before, each of them assumes 
itt due position, increasing the impressiveness of the 
picture, accentuating some characteristic outline, or add¬ 
ing an unsuspe^ed detail full of meaning. Thfegenerali-^ 
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zation gains in strength and extent; its foundations grow 
in width and solidity; while in the distance, through the 
far-off mist on the horizon,, the eye detects the outftnesf 
of new and still wider generalizations. 

He who has once in his life experienced this joy of 
sdentific creation will never forget it; he will be longing 
to renew it; and he'cannot but feel with pain that this 
sort of happiness is the lot of so few of us, while so many 
could also live through it—on a small or on a grand scale 
—if scientific methods and leisure were not limited to a 
handful of men. 

This work I consider my chief contribution to science. 
My first intention was to produce a bulky volume, in 
which the new ideas about the mountains and plateaux 
of Northern Asia should be supported by a detailed ex¬ 
amination of each separate region; but in 1873, when I 
saw that I should soon be arrested, I only prepared a 
map which embodied my views and wrote an explanatoiy 
paper. Both were published by the Geographical Society, 
under the supervision of my brother, while I was already 
in the fortress of St Peteri and St Paul. Petermann, 
who was then preparing a map of Asia, and knew my 
preliminary work, adopted my scheme for his map, and 
it has been accepted since by most cartographers. The 
map of Asia, as it is now understood, explains, I believe, 
the main physical features of the great continent, as well 
as the distribution of its climates, faunas, and floras, and 
even its history. It reveals, also, as f was able to see 
during my last journey to Arherica, striking analogies 
between the structure and the geological growth of the 
two continents of the northern hemisphere. Very few 
cartographers could say now whence all these changes in 
the map of Asia have come; but in science it is better 
that new ideas should make their way independently of 
any name attached to them. The errors Which are un¬ 
avoidable in a first generalization are easier to rectify. 
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II 

At the same time I worked a great deal for the Russian 
Geographical Society in^.liny capacity of, secretary to its 
section of physical geography. 

Great interest was taken then in the exploration of 
^urkestan and the Pamirs. Syevertsoff had just re¬ 
turned after several years of travel. A great zoologist, 
a gifted geographer, and one of the most intelligent 
men I ever came across, he, like so many Rus-sians, 
disliked writing. When he had made an oral com¬ 
munication at a meeting of the Society he could not be 
induced to write anything beyond revising the reports 
of his communication, so that all that has been published 
under his signature is very far from doing full justice 
to the real value of the observations and the generaliza¬ 
tions he had made. This reluctance to put down in 
writing the results of thought and observation is un¬ 
fortunately not'uncommon in Russia. His remarks on 
the orogiaphy of Turkestan, on the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of plants and animals, and especially on the 
part played by hybrids in the production of new species 
of bird.s; which I have heard him make, or on the im¬ 
portance of mutual support in the progressive develop¬ 
ment of species which I have found just mentioned in 
a couple of lines in some report of a meeting, bore the 
stamp of more than an ordinary talent and originality; 
but he did not possess the exuberant force of exposition 
in an appropriately beautiful form, which might have 
made of him one of the most prominent men of science 
of our time. 

Mikliikho Makldy, well known in Australia, which 
towards the end of his life became the country of his 
adoption, belonged to the sanie order of men—the men 
who have had so much more to say than they have 
said In print* He was a tiny, nervous man, always 
suffering from malaria, who had just returned from the 
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coasts^ of the Red Sea, when I made his ad^uaintance. 
A follower of Haeckel, he had worked a great deal^^n 
the marine invertebrates in their Kfe surroundings. 
The Geographical Society managed next to get him 
taken on b^ld a Russian man-of-war to some un¬ 
known part of the coast of New Guinea, where he 
wanted to study the most primitive savages. Accot|- 
panied by one sailor only, he was left on this inhcwt 
pitable shore, the inhabitants of which had the reputa¬ 
tion of being cannibals. A hut was built for the two 
Robinsons, and they lived eighteen motiths or more 
by the side of a native village on excellent terms with 
the natives. Always to be straightforward towards 
them, and never to deceive them—not even in the most 
trifling matters—not even foi# scientific purposes-*-was 
his ejthics. On this point he was most scrupulous. 
When he was travelling some time later on in thp 
Malayan peninsula he had with him a native who had 
entered into his service on the express condition of 
never being photographed. The natives, as everyone 
knows, consider that something is taken out of them 
when their likeness is taken by photography. MakMy, 
who was collecting anthropological materials, eonfessed 
that one day, when the man was fast asleep, he was 
awfully tempted to photograph him, the more so ’’as he 
was a typical representative 5 f his tribe and he would 
have never known that he had been pl^otographed. Bht 
Makldy remembered his promise and never did it. When 
he left New Guinea the natives madd him promise to 
return; and a few years later, although he was ^verely 
illy he kept his word and did rdturn.' If his remarkable 
man has, however, published only an infinitesimal part 
of the truly invaluable observatfons he had^made. 

Fddchenko, who had made extensive travel^ and 
zoological observations in TjUrkestan—in company with 
•his wife, Olga Fddchenko, also "4 naturalist-—was, as 
ivc used to say, a ‘ West European.’ He vt^ked hard 
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to bring #ut in an elabwted form the results,of his 
obf^ations; but he was, unfortunately, killed in climb¬ 
ing a mountain in Switzerland. Glowing with youthful 
ardour after his journeys.«in the Turkestan mountains, 
and full of confidence iif'his own powers, he undertook 
an ascent without proper guides, and«perished in a snow- 
sfbrm. His wife, happily, completed the publication of 
his ‘Travels’ after his death, and I believe she has now 
a ison who continues the work of his father and mother. 

I also saw a great deal of Prjevdlsky, or rather 
Przewalski, as his Polish name ought to be spelt, al¬ 
though he himself preferred to appear as a ‘Russian 
I»triot’ He was a passionate hunter, and the en- 
thufiai^ with which he made his explorations of 
Cenitral Asia was almost as much the result of his 
desire to hunt all sorts of difficult game—bucks, wild 
camels, wild horses, and so on—as of his desire to 
discover lands new and difficult to approach. When 
he was induced^ to speak of his discoveries he would 
soon interrupt his modest descriptions with an enthu¬ 
siastic exclamation: ‘ But what game there! What 
hunting! . . .’ ancf he would describe passionately 
how he^ crept such and such a distance to approach 
a wiki horse within shooting range. No sooner was 
he back at St Petersburg than he schemed a new ex¬ 
pedition, and i^arsimoniously laid aside all his money, 
trying to increase it by Stock Exchange operations, 
for a new expedition. He was the type of a traveller 
by his strong physique and his capacity for enduring 
the life of a mountain hunter, full of privations. He 
delighted in leading such a life. He made his first 
journey, with only three comrades, and always kept on 
excdlent tertns with the natives. However, as his sub¬ 
sequent expeditions took a more military character, he 
began unfortunately to rely npon the force of his armed 
escort in preference to a peaceful intercourse with the 
natives, I heand it said in well-informed quarters 
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th^t if he had not died at thm very start of hti Tibet ex¬ 
pedition—so admirably fend peacefully conducted^aliter 
his death by his compaaions, Pyevtsdff, Robordvsky, 
and ^ozldff—^he very probably jwould not have returned 
alive. ^ 

There was considerable activity at that time in the 
Geographical Society, and numerous were the geographi¬ 
cal questions in which our section, and consequently its 
secretary, took a lively interest. Most of them were too 
technical to be mentioned in this place, but I must allude 
to the awakening of interest in navigation, in the fisheries 
and trade in the Russian portion of the Arctic Ocean, 
which took place in these years. A Siberian merchasit 
and goldminer, Sidoroff, made the most persevering efforts 
to awaken that interest. He foresaw that with a 4 ittle 
aid in the shape of naval schools, the exploration of the 
Norman Coast and the White Sea, and so on, the Russian 
fisheries and Russian navigation could be largely de¬ 
veloped. But unfortunately that little h^d to be done all 
through St. Petersburg, and the ruling portion of that 
courtly, bureaucratic, red-tapist, literary, artistic, tind cos¬ 
mopolitan city could not be moved to take an intlrest in 
anything ‘ provincial.’ Poor Sfdoroff was simply, ridiculed 
for his efforts. Interest in our far North had to be en¬ 
forced upon the Russian Geographical Society’from 
abroad. ^ 

In the years 1869-71 the bold Norwegian seal 4 iunters 
had quite unexpectedly opened the Kara Sea to naviga¬ 
tion. To our extreme astonishment we- learned one day 
at the Society that the sea which lies between the island 
of Ndvaya Zemlyd and the Siberian coast, s8nd which we 
used confidently to describe in our writings as ‘an ide 
cellar permanently stocked with ice,’had been entered by 
a number of small Norwegian schooners and crossed by 
them in all directions. Evan the wkit^ing place of the 
fambus Dutchman Barentz, which we believed t© be con¬ 
cealed for ever from the eyes of man by Ice-ficldi hundreds 
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of jreafs cAd^iiad been visit>d>by» the^ adventi^us Nolrse- 

* , ‘ Exceptional seatons and an exceptional state of the 
ice ’ was what our elder navigators said. But to a.few of 
us it was qi|ite evident with their small schooners 
and their small crews, the bold Norwegian hunters, who 
feel at home amid the ice, had ventured to pierce the 
floating ice which usually bars the way to the Kara Sea, 
wkil^ the commanders of Government ships, hampered 
by thflf responsibilides of the naval service, had never 
disked doing so. 

A general interest in ^Arctic exploration was awakened 
by these disooveries. In fact, it was the seal-hunters who 
op^ed the new era of Arctic enthusiasm which culmin¬ 
ated in Nordenskjold’s circumnavigation of Asia, in the 
permanent establishment of the north-eastern passage to 
Siberia,dn Pearj^’s discover^' of North Greenland, and in 
Nansen’s ‘P'ram’ expedition. Our Russian Geographical 
Society also began to move, and a committee was ap¬ 
pointed to prepare the scheme of a Russian Arctic ex- 
pediti(M|, and to indicate the scientific work that could be 
done by it Specialists undertook to write each of the 
special scientific chapters of this report; but, as oftai 
happens, a few chapters only—botany, geology, and mete- 
orolo^—were ready in time, and I, as secretary of the 
committee, had to write the remainder. Several subjects, 
such as marine zocjlogy, the tides, pendulum observations, 
and teiTestrial magnetism, were quite new to me; but 
the amount" of work which a healthy man can accomplish 
ixh a short time, if he strains all his forces and goes straight 
to the root of the subject, no one would suppose before¬ 
hand—and so my report was ready. 

It concluded by advocating a great Arctic expedition, 
which "^uld awaken in Russia a permanent interest in 
Arctic questiong^n^ Arctic navigation, and in the mean¬ 
time a r^tinpitring expedition on board, a schooner 
charterePt% ih No^^ay^'with its daptain, pushing north or 
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nofth-east of N6vsaya Zomlyi* This expedition, we si^- 
gested, might a|so tiy to reach) oe^ at least to si|^, an 
unknown land which must be situated at no great distancfe 
from N6vaya Zemlyi. The pjfepbable existence of such a 
land had been indicated by an ^cer .c^ the |lussian navy, 
Baron Schilling, in an excellem but little known paper 
on the currents in the Arctic Ocean. When I read this 
paper, as also Liitke’s ‘ Jotirney to N6vaya Zemlyd,* and 
made myself acquainted with the general conditions of 
this part of the Arctic Ocean, I skw a^ once that the 
supposition must be correct. There must be a land to 
the north-west of N6vaya Zen^yd# and it must reach a 
higher latitude than Spitzbergen. The steady position ®f 
the ice at the west of N6vaya Zemlyd, the itiud and stones 
on it, and various other smaller indications confirmed the 
hypothesis. Besides, if such a land were not located 
there, the ice current which flows westward from the 
meridian of Behring Strait to Greenland (the current of 
the‘Pram’s’ drift) would, as Baron Schilling had truly 
remarked, reach the North Cape and cover flie coasts 0f 
Laponia with masses of ice, just as it covers the northern 
extremity of Greenland. The warm current alone—a 
feeble continuation of the Gulf Stream—dould not have 
prevented the accumulation of ice oil the coasts of 
Northern Europe. This land, as is known, wdl dis¬ 
covered a couple of years later by th«? Austrian expedi¬ 
tion, and named Franz Josef Land. 

^ The Arctic report had a quite unexpected result for 
me, I was offered the leadershi]^ of the tf^nnoitring 
expedition, on board a Norwegian schooner chartered for 
the purpose. I replied, of course, that I had never been 
to sea; but I was told that by combining the experience 
of a Carlsen or a Johansen with the kifliative^of a man cff 
science something valuable could be done; and 1 -should 
have accepted had not the Ministty of Finance at this 
juncture interposed with its veto. It replied that the 
Exchequer could jiot grant the three ^or fot|| thousand 
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pounds which would be required for the expedition. 
Sinq^F^i^hat time Russia has taken no part in the ex¬ 
ploration of the Arctic seas. The land which we dis¬ 
tinguished through the subpolar mists was discovered by 
Payer and Weyprecht, sufj^ the archipelagoes which must 
exist to the north-east Of Ndv^a Zemlyi—I am even 
more firmly persuaded Of it now than I was then—remain 
undiscovered* 

Instead of joining an Arctic "expedition I was sent 
out by the Geographical Society on a modest tour in 
Finland and Sweden, tofexplore the glacial deposits; and 
that journey drifted me in a quite different direction. 

• The Russian Academy of Sciences sent out this 
sunder two Of its members—the old geologist General 
Helmersen and Friedrich Schmidt, the indefatigable 
explorer of Siberia—to study the structure of thos 4 
long ridges of drift which are known as dsar in Sweden 
and Finland, and as es^er, Barnes, and so on, in the 
British Isles, '^’he Geographical Society sent me to 
Finland for the same purpose. We visited, all three, 
the beautiful ridge of Pungaharju and then separated. 
I worked hard during this summer. I travelled a great 
deal in Finland, and crossed over to Sweden, where I 
spent many ha^py hours in the company of A. Nor- 
denstjjbld. Already then (in 1871) he mentioned to mfe 
his schemes of feachi^g the mouths of the Siberian 
rivers, and even the Behi^ng Strait, by the northern 
route. Returning to Finland I continued my researches 
till late iir*the autumn, and collected a mass of most 
interesting observations relative to the glaciation of the 
country* But I also thought a great deal during this 
journey aboul »6cial matters, and these thoughts had a 
decisive influence upon my subsequent development. 

A4 sorts of valuable materials relative to the geo¬ 
graphy of Russia passed through my hands in the 
Geographical Society, ^nd the idea gradually came to 
me of writing aq exhaustiye^pfiysical^ geography of that 
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immense part of the world. My intention was to give a 
thoi^ough geographical description of the country^asing 
it upon the main lines of the. surfkce structure which *1 
began to disentangle for European Russia; and to sketch 
in that description the different fortns of economic life 
which ought to prevail in different physical regions. 
Take, for instance, the wide prafries of Southern Russia, 
so often visited by droughts and failures of crops. These 
’ droughts and failures must not be treated as accidental 
calamities: they are as much a natural feature of that 
region as its position on a southern slope, its fertility, and 
the rest; and the whole * of ^e economic life of the 
southern prairies ought to be organized in ptevision^f 
the unavoidable recurrence of periodical droughts. Each 
region of the Russian Empire ought to be treated in the 
same scientific way, as Karl Ritter treated parts of Asia 
in his beautiful monographs. 

But such a work would have required plenty of time 
and full freedom for the writer, and I often thought how 
helpful to this end it would be were I to occupy some 
day the position of secretary to tHfe Geographical Society. 
Now, in the autumn of 1871, as I was working in Fin¬ 
land, slowly moving on foot toward the sea coast along 
the newly built railway, and dosely watching the spot 
where the first unmistakable traces of the former exten¬ 
sion of the post-glacial sea would appear, I received a 
telegram from the Geographical Society: ‘The council 
begs you to accept the position of secretafy to the 
Society.’ At the same time the outgoi% secretary 
strongly urged me to accept the proposal. 

My hopes were realized. But in the meantime other 
thoughts and other longings had pervaded my mind. 1 
Seriously thought over the reply,' and wired, ‘Most 
cordial thanks, but cannot ftccepL* 
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III 

II* oftiin happens that mpn pull in a certain political, 
social, or familiar harness, simply because they never 
have time to ask themselves whether the position they 
stand in and the workf' they accomplish are right; 
whether their occupations really suit their inner desires 
and capacities, and give them the satisfaction which 
everyone has the right to expect from his work. Active 
men are especially liable to find themselves in such a 
position. Every day brings with it a fresh batch of 
work, and a man throws himself into his bed late at 
night without having completed what he expected to 
have done; then in the morning he hurries to. the un¬ 
finished task of the previous day. Life goes, and there 
is no time left to think, no time to consider the direction 
that one’s life is taking. So it was with me. 

But now, during my journey in Finland, I had 
leisure. When I,was crossing in a Finnish two-wheeled 
ktxrria some plain which offered no interest to the 
geologist, or when I was walking, hammer on shoulder, 
from one gravel pit to another, I could think; and, 
amidst the undoubteyJly interesting geological work I 
was carrying on, one idea, which appealed far more 
strongly to my inner self than geology, persistently 
worked in my mind. 

I saw what an immense amount of labour the Finnish 
peasant s^nds in clearing the land and in breaking up 
the hard boulder clay, and I said to myself, ‘ I will 
write, let me say, the physical geography of this part of 
Russia, ^nd tell the peasant the best means of cultivating 
this soil. Here an American stump-extractor would be 
invaluable; there certain methods 9f manuring would b^ 
indicated by science. % . . But what is the use of talking 
to this peasant about American machines, when he has 
barely enough bread to live upon from one crop to the 
next; when the rent which he has to pay for that 
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boulder clay grows heavier and heavier in proportion to 
his success in improving the soil? He gnaws^t his 
hard-as-a>stone rye-ilour calces which he bakes twice a 
year; he has with it a morset Qf fearfully salted cod and 
a drink of skimmed milk. How dare I talk to him of 
American machines, when all 'that he can raise must be 
sold to pay rent and taxes ? Ht i|eeds me to live with 
him, to help him to become the owner or the free 
occupier of that knd. Then he will read books with 
profit, but not now.’ 

And my thoughts wandered from Finland to our 
Nikdlskoye peasants, whom I had lately seen. Now 
they are free, and they value freedom very much. But 
they have no meadows. In one way or another the 
landlords have got nearly all the meadows for them¬ 
selves. When I was a child the Savdkhins used to send 
out six horses for night pasture; the Tolkachdffs had 
seven. Now these families have only three horses each; 
other families, which formerly had three horses, have 
only one or none. What can be done with one miser¬ 
able horse ? No meadows, no horses, no manure! How 
can I talk to them of grass-sowing ? They are already 
ruined—poor as Lazarus-^nd in a few years they will 
be made still poorer by a foolish taxation. How happy 
they were when I told them that my father gave them 
permission to mow the grass in the small open spaces in 
his Kdstino forest! *Your Nikdlskoye peasants are 
ferocious for work,’ that is the Common saying about 
them in our neighbourhood; but the arable lai^d, which 
our step-mother has taken out of ^eir allotments in 
virtue of the * law of minimum ’—that diabolic clause in- 
troduced by the serf-owners when they were allowed to 
revise the emancipation law—is now a forest of thistles, 
and the ‘ferocious’ workers are i^t allowed to till it. 
And the same sort of thing goes on throughout Russia. 
Even at that time it was evident, and c^cial commis¬ 
sioners gave warning of it, that the first serious failure 
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of crops in Middle Russia would result in a terrible 
famiij^and famine came, in 1876, iri 1884, in 1891, in 
P695, and again in 1898. 

Science is an excellcQr thing. 1 knew its joys and 
valued them, perhaps more than many of my colleagues 
did. Even now, as I was looking on the lakes and 
the hillocks of Finland, hew and beautiful generaliza¬ 
tions arose before my eyes. I saw in a remote past, 
at the very dawn of mankind, the ice accumulating from 
year to year in the northern archipelagoes, over Scandi¬ 
navia and Finlaad. An inimense growth of ice invaded 
the north of Europe and slowly spread as far as its 
nv’ddle* portions. Life dwindled in that part of the 
northern hemisphere, and, wretchedly poor, uncertain, 
it fled further and further south before the icy breath 
which came from that immense frozen mass. Man— 
miserable, weak, ignorant—had every difficulty in main¬ 
taining a precarious existence. Ages passed away, till 
the melting of the ice began, and with it came the lake 
period, when countless lakes were formed in the cavities, 
and a wretched subpolar vegetation began timidly to 
invade the unfathomable marshes with which every lake 
was surrounded. Another series of ages passed before 
an extremely slow process of drying up set in, and vegeta¬ 
tion began its slow invasion from the south. And now 
we are fully in the period of a rapid desiccation, accom¬ 
panied by the formation of dry prairies and steppes, and 
man has to find out the means to put a check to that 
desiccation to which Central Asia already has fallen a 
victim, and which menaces South-Eastern Europe. 

Belief in an ice cap reaching Middle Europe was at 
that time rank heresy; but before my eyes a grand 
picture was rising, and I wanted to draw it, with the 
thousands of details 1 saw in it; to use it as a key to 
the present distribution of floras and faunas; to open up 
new hmrizons to geology and* physical geography. 

But what right had I to these higher joys, when 
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all round me was nothing but misery and struggle for 
a mouldy bit of bread; when whatsoever I shoul^^pend 
to enable me to live in that world of higher emotions must 
needs be taken from the very*mouths of those who grew 
the wheat and had not bread enough for their children ? 
From somebody’s mouth it must be taken, because the 
aggregate production of mankind remains still so low. 

Knowledge is an immense power. Man must know. 
But we already know much! What if that knowledge— 
and only that—should become the possession of all? 
Would not science itself progress in leaps and cause man¬ 
kind to make strides in production, invention, and social 
creation, of which we are hardly in a condition now tp 
measure the speed ? 

The masses want to know: they are willing to learn; 
they can learn. There, on the crest of that immense 
moraine which runs between the lakes, as if giants had 
heaped it up in a hurry to connect the two shores, there 
stands a Finnish peasant plurjged in contemplation of 
the beautiful lakes, studded with islands’ which lie before 
him. Not one of these peasants, ppor and downtrodden 
though they may be, will pass th|s spot without stopping 
to admire the scene. Or there, on the shore of a lake, 
stands another peasant, and sings something so beautiful 
that the best musician would envy him his melody for 
its feeling and its meditative power. Both deeply feci, 
both meditate, both think; they are ready to widen 
their knowledge: only give it to them; only give them 
the means of getting leisure. This is the direction in 
which, and these are the kind of people for whom, I must 
work. All those sonorous phrases about making man¬ 
kind progress, while at the same time the progress- 
makers stand aloof from those whom they pretend to 
push onwards, are mere sophisms made up by minds 
anxious to shake off a fretting contradiction. 

So I sent my negative reply to the Geographical 
Society. 
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IV 

SV. Petersburg had changed greatly from what it 
was when I left it in 1862. *Oh yes, you knew the 
St. Petersburg of Chernyshevsky/ the poet Mdikoff 
remarked to me once. True, I knew the St. Petersburg 
of which Chemysh^vsky was the favourite. But how 
shall I describe the city which I found on my return ? 
Perhaps as the St. Petersburg of the cafis chantants^ 
of the music halls, if the words ‘all St. Petersburg’ 
ought really to mean the upper circles of society, which 
took their keynote from the Court. 

• At the Court, and in its circles, liberal ideas were 
in sorely bad repute. All prominent men of the sixties, 
even such moderates as Count Nicholas Muravidff and 
Nicholas Milutin, were treated as suspects. Only Dmitri 
Milutin, the Minister of War, was kept by Alexander II. 
at his post, because the reform which he had to ac¬ 
complish in the ajrmy required many years for its reali¬ 
zation. All other active men of the reform period had 
been brushed aside. 

I spoke 6nce with ar high dignitary of the Ministry 
for foreign affairs. He sharply criticized another high 
functionary, and I remarked in the latter’s defence, 

‘ Still there is this to be said for him, that he never 
accepted service under Nicholas I.’ ‘ And now he is 
in service under the reign of Shuvdloff and Trepoffl’ 
was the reply, which so correctly described the situa¬ 
tion that I could say nothing more. 

General Shuvdloff, the chief of the State police, and 
General Trdpoff, the chief of the St. Petersburg police, 
were indeed the real rulers of Russia. Alexander 11 . 
was their executive, their tool. And they ruled by fear. 
Tr^pbff had so frightened Alexander by the spectre of 
a revolution which was going to break out at St. Peters¬ 
burg, that if the omnipotent chief of the police was a few 
minutes late in appearing with his daily report at the 

15 
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palace, the Emperor would ask, ‘ Is everything quiet at 
St. Petersburg?* 

Shortly after Alexander II. had given an ‘entire dis¬ 
missal ’ to Princess X. he conceived a warm friendship 
for General Fleury, the aide-de-camp of Napoleon III., 
that sinister man who was the soul of the coup d*dtat of 
December 2, 1852. They were continually seen to¬ 
gether, and Fleury once informed the Parisians of the 
great honour which was bestowed upon him by the 
Russian Tsar. As the latter was riding along the 
Nevsky Perspective he saw Fleury, and asked him to 
mount into his carriage, an dgotste which had a seat only 
twelve inches wide, for a single person; and the French 
general recounted at length how the Tsar and he, 
holding fast to each other, had to leave half of their 
bodies hanging in the air on account of the narrowness 
of the seat. It is enough to name this friend, fresh 
from Compiegne, to suggest what the friendship meant. 

Shuvaloff took every advantage of the present state 
of mind of his master. He prepared one reactionary 
measure after another, and when Alexander showed re¬ 
luctance to sign any of them Shuvdloff would speak of 
the coming revolution and the fate of Louis XVI., and, 
‘ for the salvation of the dynasty,’ would implore him to 
sign the new additions to the laws of repression. For 
all that sadness and remorse would from time to time 
besiege Alexander. He would fall into a gloomy melan¬ 
choly, and speak in a sad tone of the brilliant beginning 
of his reign, and of the reactionary character which it 
was taking. Then 'Shuvdloff would organize an especi¬ 
ally lively bear hunt. Hunters, merry courtiers, and 
carriages full of ballet girls would go to the forests of 
Ndvgorod. A couple of bears would be killed by 
Alexander II., who was a good shot and used to let the 
animal approach to within a few yards of his rifle; and 
there, in the excitement of the hunting festivities, Shuvd- 
loff would obtain his master’s consent to any scheme of 
.repression which he had concocted. 
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Alexander 11 . certainly was not a rank and file man, 
but twif^ifferent men lived in him, both strongly de¬ 
veloped, struggling with each other; and this inner 
struggle became more and more violent as he advanced 
in Siige. He could be charming in his behaviour, and 
the next moment display sheer brutality. He was 
possessed of a calm, reasoned courage in the face of a 
real danger, but he lived in constant fear of dangers 
which existed in his brain only. He assuredly was not 
a coward; he would meet a bear face to face; on one 
occasion, when the animal was not killed outright by his 
first bullet, and the man who stood behind him with a 
lafice, rushing forward, was knocked down by the bear, 
the Tsar came to his rescue, and killed the bear close to 
the muzzle of his gun (I know this from the man himself); 
yet he was haunted all his life by the fears of his own 
imagination and of an uneasy conscience. He was very 
kind in his manner toward his friends, but that kindness 
existed side by side with the terrible cold-blooded cruelty 
—a seventeenth-century cruelty—^which he displayed in 
crushing the Polish insurrection, and later on in 1880, 
when similar measures were taken to crush the revolt of 
the Russian youth—a cruelty of which no one would 
have thought him capable. He thus lived a double life, 
and at the period of which I am speaking he merrily 
signed the most reactionary decrees, and afterward be¬ 
came despondent about them. Towards the end of his 
life this inner struggle, as will be seen later on, became 
still stronger, and assumed an almost tragical character. 

In 1872 Shuvdloff was nominated ambassador in 
England, but his friend General Potdpoff continued the 
same policy till the beginning of the Turkish war in 
1877. During all this time the most scandalous plunder¬ 
ing of the State exchequer, and' also of the Crown lands, 
of the estates confiscated in Lithuania after the insurrec¬ 
tion, of the Bashkir lands in Orenburg, and so on, was 
proceeding on a grand scale. Several such scandals 
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were subsequently brought to light and some of them 
were judged by the Senate, acting as high 1 K>urt of 
justice, after Potdpoff, who became insane, and Tr^poff 
had been dismissed, and their rivals at the palace wanted 
to show them to Alexander II. in their true light. In 
one of these judicial inquiries it came out that a friend of 
Potdpoff had most shamelessly robbed the peasants of a 
Lithuanian estate of their lands, and afterward, em¬ 
powered by his friends at the Ministry of the Interior, 
he had caused the peasants, who sought redress, to be 
imprisoned, subjected to wholesale flogging, and shot 
down by the troops. This was one of the most revolting 
stories of the kind even in the annals of Russia, whidh 
teem with similar robberies up to the present time. It 
was only after Vera Zasiilich had shot at Trdpoff and 
wounded him (to avenge his having ordered one of the 
political prisoners to be flogged in prison) that the 
thefts of this party became widely known and Trepoff 
was dismissed. Thinking he was going to die, he wrote 
his will, from which it became known that this man, who 
had made the Tsar believe he was poor, even though he 
had occupied for years the lucrative post of chief of the 
St. Petersburg police, left in reality to his heirs a con¬ 
siderable fortune. Some courtiers carried the report to 
Alexander II. Trepoff lost his credit, and it was then 
that a few of the robberies of the Shuvdloff-Potdpoff- 
Tr^poff party were brought before the Senate. 

The pillage which went on in all the ministries^ es¬ 
pecially in connection with the railways and all sorts of 
industrial enterprises, was really enormous. Immense for¬ 
tunes were made at that time. The navy, as Alexan¬ 
der II. himself said to one of his sons, was * in the pockets 
of So-and-so.’ The cost of the railways, guaranteed by 
the State, was simply fabulous. As to commercial en¬ 
terprises, it was openly known that^one could be 
launched unless a specified percentage of the dividends 
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was promised to different functionaries in the several 
ministrias. A friend of mine, who intended to start 
some enterprise at St. Petersburg, was frankly told at 
the Ministry of the Interior that he would have to pay 
twenty-five per cent, of the net profits to a certain person, 
fifteen per cent, to one man at the Ministry of Finances, 
ten per cent, to another man in the same ministry, and 
five per cent to a fourth person. The bargains were 
made without concealment, and Alexander 11 . knew it 
His own ^remarks, written on the reports of the Comp¬ 
troller-General, bear testimony to this. But he saw in 
the thieves his protectors from the revolution, and kept 
Uiem until their robberies became an open scandal. 

The young grand dukes, with the exception of the 
heir-apparent, afterwards Alexander 111 ., who always 
was a good and thrifty paterfamilias^ followed the ex¬ 
ample of the head of the family. The orgies which one 
of them used to arrange in a small restaurant on the 
Nevsky Perspective were so degradingly notorious that 
one night the chief of the police had to interfere and 
warned the owner of the restaurant that he would be 
marched to Siberia if he ever again let his ‘ grand duke’s 
room ’ to the grand duke. ‘ Imagine my perplexity,’ 
this man said to me on one occasion, when he was 
showing me that room, the walls and ceiling of which 
were upholstered with thick satin cushions. ‘On the 
one side I had to offend a member of the Imperial 
Family, who could do with me what he liked, and on 
the other side General Trepoff menaced me with 
Siberia! Of course I obeyed the General; he is, as you 
know, omnipotent now.’ Another grand duke became 
con^icuous for ways belonging to the domain of 
psychopathy; and a third was exiled to Turkestan, 
after he had stolen the diamonds of his mother. 

The Empress Marie Alexindrovna.. abandoned by 
her husband, and probably horrified at the turn which 
Court life was taking, became more and more a devotee, 
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and soon she was entirely in the hands of the palace, 
priests, a representative of a quite new typk in the 
Russian Church~the Jesuitic. This new genus ^ 
well-combed, depraved, and Jesuitic clergy made rapid 
progress at that time; already they were working hard 
and with success to become a power in the State and to 
lay hands on the schools. 

It has been proved over and over again that the 
village clergy in Russia are so much taken up by their 
functions—performing baptisms and marris^es, ad¬ 
ministering Communion to the dying, and so on—that 
they cannot pay due attention to the schools; even 
when the priest is paid for giving the Scripture lesson 
at a village school he usually passes that lesson to 
some one else, as he has no time to attend to it 
himself. Nevertheless the higher clergy, exploiting 
the hatred of Alexander II. toward the so-call^ revo¬ 
lutionary spirit, began their campaign for laying their 
hands upon the schools. ‘No schools unless clerical, 
ones ’ became their motto. All Russia wanted education, 
but even the ridiculously small sum of two million 
roubles included every year in the State budget for 
primary schools used not to be spent by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, while nearly as much was given to 
the Synod as an aid for establishing schools under the 
village clergy—schools most of which existed, and now 
exist, on paper only. 

All Russia wanted technical education, but the 
Ministry opened only classical gymnasia, because for¬ 
midable courses of Latin and Greek were considered 
the best means of preventing the pupils from reading 
and thinking. In these gymnasia only two or three 
per cent, of the pupils succeeded in completing an eight 
years’ course, all boys promising to become something 
and to show some independence of thought being 
carefully sifted out before they could reach the last form, 
and all sorts of measures were taken to ndwx the 
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numbers of pupils. Education was considered as a sort 
of luxury, for the few only. At the same time the 
Ministry of Education was engaged in a continuous, 
passionate struggle against all private persons and 
institutions—district and county councils, municipali¬ 
ties, and the like—-which endeavoured to open teachers’ 
seminaries or technical schools, or even simple primary 
schools. Technical education—in a country which was 
so much in want of engineers, educated agriculturists, 
and geologists—was treated as equivalent to revolu¬ 
tionism. It was prohibited, prosecuted; so that up to 
the present time, every autumn, something like two or 
three thousand young men are refused admission to the 
higher technical schools from mere lack of vacancies. 
A feeling of despair took possession of all those who 
wished to do anything useful in public life; while the 
peasantry were ruined at an appalling rate by over¬ 
taxation, and by ‘ beating out ’ of them the arrears of 
the taxes by means of semi-military executions, which 
ruined them for ever. Only those governors of the 
provinces were in favour at the capital who managed 
to beat out the taxes in the most severe ways. 

Such was the official St. Petersburg. Such was the 
influence it exercised upon Russia. 


V 

When we* were leaving Siberia we often talked, my 
brother and I, of the intellectual life which we should 
find at St. Petersburg, and of the interesting acquaint¬ 
ances we should make in the literary circles. We 
made such acquaintances, indeed, both among the 
radicals and among the" moderate Slavophiles; but I 
must confess that they were rather disappointing. We 
found plenty of excellent men—Russia is full of excel¬ 
lent men—^but they did not quite correspond to our 
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ideal of political writers. The best writers—Cherny- 
sh6vsky, Mikhdiloff, Lavrdff—^were in exile,’^r were 
kept in the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, liSe 
Pfsareff. Others, taking a gloomy view of the situa¬ 
tion, had changed their ideas, and were leaning toward 
a sort of paternal absolutism; while the greater number, 
though holding still to their beliefs, had become so 
cautious in expressing them that their prudence was 
almost equal to desertion. 

At the height of the reform period nearly everyone 
in the advanced literary circles had had some relations 
either with Herzen or with Turgueneflf and his friends, 
or with the ‘ Great Russian ’ or the ‘ Land and Freedom ’ 
secret societies, which had at that period an ephemeral 
existence. Now, these same men were only the more 
anxious to bury their former sympathies as deep as 
possible, so as to appear above political suspicion. 

One or two of the liberal reviews which were tolerated 
at that time, owing chiefly to the superior diplomatic 
talents of their editors, contained excellent material, 
showing the ever-growing misery and the desperate con¬ 
ditions of the great mass of the peasants, and making 
clear enough the obstacles that were put in the way of 
every progressive worker. The amount of such facts 
was enough to drive one to despair. But no one dared 
to suggest any remedy, or to hint at any field of action, 
at any outcome from a position which was represented 
as hopeless. Some writers still cherished the hope that 
Alexander II. would once more assume t^e character 
of reformer; but with the majority the fear of seeing 
their reviews suppressed, and both editors and contri¬ 
butors marched ‘ to some more or less remote part of the 
empire,’ dominated all other feelings. Fear and hope 
equally paralyzed them. 

The more radical they had been ten years before, the 
greater were their fears. My brother and I were veiy 
well received in one or two literary circles, and we went 
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occasionally to their friendly gatherings; but the moment 
the oonvCrsation began to lose its frivolous character, or 
ihy brother, who had a great talent for raising serious 
questions, directed it toward home affairs, or toward the 
state of France, where Napoleon III. was hastening to 
his fall in 1870, aome sort of interruption was sure to 
occur. ‘What do you think, gentlemen, of the latest 
performance of “La Belle Helene"?* or, ‘What is your 
opinion of that cured fish ? * was loudly asked by one of 
the elder guests, and the conversation was brought to an 
end. 

Outside the literary circles things were even worse. In 
the sixties Russia, especially in St. Petersburg, was full of 
men of advanced opinions, who seemed ready at that time 
to make any sacrifices for their ideas. ‘ What has become 
of them ? * I asked myself. I looked up some of them ; 
but, ‘ Prudence, young man ! * was all they had to say. 
‘ Iron is stronger than straw,* or ‘ One cannot break a 
stone wall with his forehead,’ and similar proverbs, un¬ 
fortunately too numerous in the Russian language, con¬ 
stituted now their code of practical philosophy. ‘We 
have done something in our life: ask no more from us ; ’ 
or, ‘ Have patience: this sort of thing will not last,’ they 
told us, while we, the youth, were ready to resume the 
struggle, to act, to risk, to sacrifice everything, if necessaiy, 
and only asked them to give us advice, some guidance and 
some intellectual support. 

Turgu^neff has depicted in ‘ Smoke * some of the ex¬ 
reformers from the upper layers of society, and his picture 
is disheartening. But it is especially in the heart-rending 
novels and sketches of Madame Kohandvskaya, who wrote 
under thd* pseudonym of ‘V. Krestdvsky ’ (she must not 
be confounded with another novel-writer, Vsevolod *Kres- 
tdvsky), that one can follow the many aspects which the 
degradation of the ‘liberals of the sixties* took at that 
time. ‘ The joy of living *—perhaps the joy of having 
survived—became their goddess, as soon as the nameless 
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crowd which ten years before made the force of the re¬ 
form movement refused to hear any more of'"^all that 
sentimentalism.’ They hastened to enjoy the riches 
which poured into the hands of * practical ’ men. 

Many new ways to fortune had been opened since 
serfdom had been abolished, and the ^rowd rushed with 
eagerness into these channels. Railways were feverishly 
made in Russia; to the lately opened private banks the 
landlords went in numbers to mortgage their estates; the 
newly established private notaries and lawyers at the 
courts were in the possession of large incomes; the share¬ 
holders’ companies multiplied with an appalling rapidity 
and the promoters flourished. A class of men who for- 
fnerly would have lived in the country on the modest in¬ 
come of a small estate cultivated by a hundred serfs, or 
on a still more modest salary of a functionary in a law 
court, now made fortunes, or had such yearly incomes as 
in the times of serfdom were possible only for the land 
magnates. 

The very taste of ‘society’ sank lower and lower. 
The Italian Opera, formerly a forum fo#radical demon¬ 
strations, was now deserted ; the Russian Opera, timidly 
asserting the rights of its great composers, was frequented 
by a few enthusiasts only. Both were found ‘tedious,* 
and the cream of St. Petersburg society crowded to a 
vulgar theatre where the second-rate stars of the Paris 
small theatres won easy laurels from their jeunesse dorSe 
admirers, or went to see ‘La Belle H^Rne,’ which was 
played on the Russian stage, while our great dramatists 
were forgotten. Offenbach's music reigned supreme. 

It must be said that the political atmosphere was 
such that the best men had reasons, or had at least 
weighty excuses, for keeping iquiet. After Karakdzoif 
had shot at Alexander II. in April 1866 the State police 
had become omnipotent. Everyone suspected of ‘ radi¬ 
calism,’ no matter what he had done or what he had not 
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done, had to live under the fear of being arrested any 
night for 4 he sympathy he might have shown to some one 
iAvc^ved in this or that political affair, or for an innocent 
letter intercepted in a midnight search, ox simply for his 
dangerous’ opinions; and arrest for political reasons 
might mean anything—^years of seclusion in the fortress 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, transportation to Siberia, or 
even torture in the casemates of the fortress. 

This movement of the circles of Karakdzoff remains 
up to this date very imperfectly known, even in Russia. 
I was at that time in Siberia, and know of it only by 
hearsay. It appears, however, that two different currents 
combined in it. One of them was the beginning of that 
great movement ‘towards the people’ which later on 
took such a formidable extension, while the other current 
was mainly political. Groups of young men, some of 
whom were on the road to become brilliant university 
professors, or men of mark as historians and ethnogra¬ 
phers, had come together about 1864, with the intention 
of carrying to th*e people education and knowledge in 
spite of the opposition of the Government. They went 
as mere artisans to great industrial towns, and started 
there co-operative associations, as well as informal schools, 
hoping that by the exercise of much tact and patience they 
might be able to educate the people, and thus to create 
the first centres from which better and higher conceptions 
would gradually radiate amongst the masses. Their zeal 
was great; considerable fortunes were brought into the 
service of the cause; and I am inclined to think that, 
compared with all similar movements which took place 
later on, this one stood perhaps on the most practical 
basis. Its initiators certainly were very near to the work¬ 
ing people. 

On the other side, with some of the members of these 
circles—Karakdzoff, Ishdtin, and their nearest friends— 
the movement took a political direction. During the 
years from 1862 to 1866 the policy of Alexander II. had 
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assumed a dec^iedly reactionaiy character; he had sur¬ 
rounded himself with men of the most reactionary 1)^0, 
taking them as his nearest advisers; the very reforms 
which made tb» glory of the beginning of his reign 
were now wreckeci wholesale by means of by-laws and 
ministerial circulars: a return to manorial justice and 
serfdom in a disguised form was openly expected in the 
old camp; while no one could hope at that time that the 
main reform—the abolition of serfdom—could withstand 
the assaults directed against it from the Winter Palace 
itself. All this must have brought Karakdzoff and his 
friends to the idea that a further continuance of Alexander 
ll.’s reign would be a menace even to the little that had 
been won; that Russia would have to return to the 
horrors of Nicholas I. if Alexander continued to rule. 
Great hopes were felt at the same time—this is ‘ an often 
repeated story, but always new’—as to the liberal inclin¬ 
ations of the heir to the throne and his uncle Constantine. 
1 must also say that before 1866 such fears and such con¬ 
siderations were not unfrequently expressed in much 
higher circles than those with which Karakdzoff seems 
to have been in contact. At any rate Karakdzoff shot 
at Alexander II, one day, as he was coming out of the 
Summer Garden to take his carriage. The shot missed, 
and Karakdzoff was arrested on the spot. 

Katkdff, the leader of the Moscow reactionary party, 
and a great master in extracting pecuniary profits from 
every political disturbance, at once accused all radicals 
and liberals of complicity with Karakdzoff—which was 
certainly false—and insinuated in his paper^—making all 
Moscow believe it—that Karakdzoff was a mere instru¬ 
ment in the hands of the Grand Duke Constantine, the 
leader of the reform party in the highest spheres. One 
can imagine how the two rulers, Shuvdloff and Tr^poff, 
exploited these accusations and the fears of Alexander 
11 . 

Mikhael Muravidff, who had won during the Polish 
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Insurrection his nickname of ‘the Hangman,’ received 
orders to^ake a most searching inquiry, and to discover 

every possible means the plot which was supposed to 
exist. He made arrests in all classes of* society, ordered 
hundreds of searches, and boasted that he ‘would find 
the means to render the prisoners more talkative.’ He 
certainly was not the man to recoil even before torture ; 
and public opinion in St. Petersburg was almost unani¬ 
mous in saying that Karakdzoff was tortured to obtain 
avowals, but made none. 

State secrets are well kept in fortresses, especially in 
that huge mass of stone opposite the Winter Palace, which 
has seen so many horrors, only in recent times disclosed 
by historians. It still keeps MuraviofFs secrets. How¬ 
ever the following may perhaps throw some light on this 
matter. 

In 1866 I was in Siberia. One of our Siberian offi¬ 
cers, who travelled from Russia to Irkutsk toward the 
end of that year, met at a post station two gendarmes. 
They had accompanied to Siberia a functionary exiled 
for theft, and were now returning home. Our Irkutsk 
officer, who was a very amiable man, finding the gen¬ 
darmes at the tea table on a cold winter night, joined 
them and chatted with them while the horses were being 
changed. One of the men knew Karakdzoff. 

‘ He was cunning, he was,’ he said. ‘ When he was 
in the fortress we were ordered, two of us—we were 
relieved every two hours—not to let him sleep. So we 
kept him sitting on a small stool, and as soon as he 
began to doze we shook him to keep him awake. . . . 
What will you ? we were ordered to do so! . . . Well, 
see how cunning he was: he would sit with crossed legs, 
swinging one of his legs to make us believe that he was 
awake, and himself, in the meantime, would get a nap, 
continuing to swing his leg. But we soon made it out 
and told those who relieved us, so that he was shaken 
and waked up every few minutes, whether he swung his 
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legs or not.' ‘ And how long did that last ?' my friend 
asked. ‘ Oh, many days—more than one weeftj' 

The naive character of this description is in itself^a 
proof of veracity: it could not have bwn invented ; and 
that Karakdzoff was tortured to this degree may be taken 
for granted. ^ ^ 

When Karakdzoff was hanged one of my comrades 
from the corps of pages was present at ^e execution 
with his regiment of cuirassiers. ‘When he was takai 
out of the fortress,’ my comrade told me, ‘ sitting on the 
high platform of the cart which was jolting on the rough 
glacis of the fortress, my first impression was that they 
were bringing out an india-rubber doll to be hanged, that 
Karakdzoff was already dead. Imagine that the head, 
the hands, the whole body were absolutely loose, as if 
there were no bones in the body, or as if the bones had 
all been broken. It was a terrible thing to see, and to 
think what it meant. However, when two soldiers took 
him down from the cart I saw that he moved his legs 
and made strenuous endeavours to walk by himself and 
to ascend the steps of the scaffold. So it was not a doll, 
nor could he have been in a swoon. All the ofHcers 
were very much puzzled at the circumstance and could 
not explain it.’ When, however, I $uggested to my 
comrade that perhaps Karakdzoff had been tortured the 
colour came into his face, and he replied, ‘So we all 
thought.’ 

Absence of sleep for weeks would alone be sufficient 
to explain the state in which that morally very strong 
man was during the execution. I may add that I have 
the absolute certitude that—at least in one case—drugs 
were administered to a prisoner in the fortress—namely, 

‘ Saburoff,’ in 1879, Did Muravidff limit the torture to 
this only? Was he prevented from going any further, 
or not ? 1 do not know. But this much I know: that I 
often heard from high officials at St Petersburg that 
torture had been resorted to in this case. 
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Murayi6ff had promised to root out all radical ele¬ 
ments in ^t. Petersburg, and all those who had had in 
afty degree a radical past now lived under the fear of 
falling into the despot’s clutches. Above all they kept 
aloof from the younger people, from fear of being in¬ 
volved with them in some perilous political associations. 
In this way a chasm was opened not only between the 
‘fathers’ and the ‘sons,’ as Turgueneff described it in his 
novel, not only between the two generations, but also be¬ 
tween all men who had passed the age of thirty and those 
who were in their early twenties. Russian youth stood 
consequently in the position not only of having to fight 
in their fathers the defenders of serfdom, but of being 
left entirely to themselves by their elder brothers, who 
were unwilling to join them in their leanings toward 
socialism, and were afraid to give them support even in 
their struggle for more political freedom. Was there 
ever before in history, I ask myself, a youthful band 
engaging in a fight against so formidable a foe, so de¬ 
serted by fathers‘and even by elder brothers, although 
those young men had merely taken to heart, and had 
tried to realize in life, the intellectual inheritance of these 
same fathers and brothers? Was there ever a struggle 
undertaken in more tragical conditions than these ? 


VI 

The only br^ht point which I saw in the life of St. 
Petersburg was the movement which was going on 
amongst the youth of both sexes. Various currents 
joined to produce the mighty agitation which soon took 
an underground and revolutionary character, and en¬ 
grossed the attention of Russia for the next fifteen years. 
I shall speak of it in a subsequent chapter; but I must 
mention in this place the movement which was carried 
on, quite openly, by our women for obtaining access to 
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higher education. St Petersburg was at that time its 
main centre. V: 

Every, afternoon the young wife of my brother, dft 
her return from the women’s pedagogical courses which 
she followed, had something new to tell us about the 
animation which prevailed there. Schemes were laid 
for opening a medical academy and universities for 
women; debates upon schools or upon different methods 
of education were organized in connection witfi the 
courses, and hundreds of women took a passionate in¬ 
terest in these questions, discussing them over and over 
again in private. Societies of translators, publishers, 
printers, and bookbinders were started, in order that 
work might be provided for the poorest members of the 
sisterhood who flocked to St. Petersburg, ready to do 
any sort of work, only to live in the hope that they, 
too, would some day have their share of higher educa¬ 
tion. A vigorous, exuberant life reigned in those feminine 
centres, in striking contrast to what I met with elsewhere. 

Since the Government had shown its determined in¬ 
tention not to admit women to the existing universities 
they had directed all their efforts toward opening uni¬ 
versities of their own. They were told at the Ministry 
of Education that the girls who had passed through the 
girls’ gymnasia (the high schools) were not prepared to 
follow university lectures. ‘Very well,’ they replied, 
‘permit us to open intermediate courses, preparatory 
to the university, and impose upon us any programme 
you like. We ask no grants from the State. Only give 
us the permission, and it will be done.’ Of course the 
permission was not given. 

Then they started private courses and drawing-room 
lectures in all parts of St. Petersburg. Many university 
professors, in sympathy with the new movement, volun¬ 
teered to give lectures. Poor men themselves, they 
warned the organizers that any mention of remuneration 
would be taken as a personal offence. Natural science 
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Excursions used to be made every summer in the neigh- 
bourhood^of St. Petersburg, under the guidance of uni¬ 
versity professors, and women constituted the bulk of 
the excursionists. In the courses for mid wives they 
forced the professors to treat each subject in a far more 
exhaustive way than was required by the programme, 
or to oper^ additional courses. They took advantage of 
every possibility, of eveiy breach in the fortress, to storm 
it. They gained admission to the anatomical laboratory 
of old Dr. Gruber, and by their admirable work they 
won this enthusiast of anatomy entirely to their side. 
If they learned that a professor had no objection to 
letting them work in his laboratory on Sundays and at 
night on week days, they took advantage of the opening, 
working late on week days and all day on Sunday. 

At last, notwithstanding all the opposition of the 
Ministry, they opened the intermediate courses, only 
giving them the name of pedagogical courses. Was it 
possible, indeed,^ to forbid future mothers studying the 
methods of education ? But as the methods of teaching 
botany or mathematics could not be taught in the ab¬ 
stract, botany, mathematics, and the rest were soon in¬ 
troduced into the curriculum of the pedagogical courses, 
which became preparatory for the university. 

Step by step the women thus widened their rights. 
As soon as it became known that at some German uni¬ 
versity a certain professor might open his lecture-room 
to a few women, thdy knocked at his door and were 
admitted. They studied law and history at Heidelberg, 
and mathematics at Berlin; at Zurich more than a 
hundred girls and women worked at the University and 
the Polytechnicum. There they won something more 
valuable than the degree of Doctor of Medicine; they 
won the esteem of the most learned professors, who 
expressed it publicly several times. When I came to 
Zurich in 1872, and became acquainted with some of the 
students, I was astonished to see quite young girls, who 

16 
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were studying^ at the Polytechnicum, solving intricate 
problems of the theory of heat, with the aid ot^e differ¬ 
ential cak:ulus, as easily as if they had had years of 
mathematical training. One of the Russian girls who 
studied mathematics under Weierstrass at Berlin, Sophie 
Kovalevsky, became a mathematician of high repute, 
and was invited to a professorship at Stockholm; she 
was, I believe, the first woman in our century to hold a 
professorship in a university for men. She was so 
young that in Sweden no one wanted to call her any¬ 
thing but by her diminutive name of Sdnya. 

In spite of the open hatred of Alexander II. for 
educated women—when he met in his walks a girl wear¬ 
ing spectacles and a round Garibaldian cap he began to 
tremble, thinking that she must be a Nihilist bent on 
shooting him—^in spite of the bitter opposition of the 
State police, who represented every woman student as a 
revolutionist; in spite of the thunders and the vile ac¬ 
cusations which Katkdff directed agafnst the whole of 
the movement in almost every number of his venomous 
gazette, the women succeeded, in the ^ teeth of the 
Government, in opening a series of educational institu¬ 
tions. When several of them had obtained medical 
degrees abroad they forced the Government, in 1872, to 
let them open a medical academy with their own private 
means. And when the Russian women were recalled by 
their Government from Zurich, to prevent their inter¬ 
course with the revolutionist refugees, they forced the 
Government to let them open in Russia four universities 
of their own, which soon had nearly a thousand pupils. 
It seems almost incredible, but it is a fact that notwith¬ 
standing all the prosecutions which the Women's Medical 
Academy had to live through, and its temporary closure, 
there are now in Russia more than six hundred and 
seventy women practising as doctors. 

It was certainly a grand movement, astounding In 
its success and instructive in a high degree. Above all 
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it was trough the unlimited devotion of a ms&s of 
women in^11 possible capacities that,they gained their 
suhcesses^ They had already worked as sisters oi charity 
during the Crimean war, as organizers of schools later 
on, as the most devoted schoolmistresses in the villages, 
as educated midwives and doctors’ assistants ampngst 
the peasants. They went afterward as nurses and doctors 
in the fever-stricken hospitals during the Turkish war of 
1878, and won the admiration of the military commanders 
and of Alexander II. himself. I know two ladies, both 
very eagerly ‘wanted’ by the State police, who served 
as nurses during the war, under assumed names which 
were guaranteed by false passports; one of them, the 
greater ‘ criminal ’ of the two, who had taken a prominent 
part in my escape, was even appointed head nurse of 
a large hospital for wounded soldiers, while her friend 
nearly died from typhoid fever. In short, women took 
any position, no matter how low in the social scale, and 
no matter what privations it involved, if only they could 
be in any way uselul to the people; not a few of them, 
but hundreds and thousands. They have conquered their 
rights in the true sense of the word. 

Another feature of this movement was that in it the 
chasm between the two generations—the older and the 
younger sisters—did not exist; or, at least, it was 
bridged over to a great extent. Those who were the 
leaders of the movement from its origin never broke 
the link which connected them with their younger sisters, 
even though the latter were far more advanced in their 
ideals tlian the older women were. 

They pursued their aims in the higher spheres; they 
kept strictly aloof from any political agitation; but they 
never committed the fault of forgetting that their true 
force was in the masses of younger women, of whom a 
great number finally joined the radical or revolutionary 
circles. These leaders were correctness itself—I con¬ 
sidered them too correct—but they did not break with 
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those younger students who went about as typical Nihilists, 
with short-cropped hair, disdaining crinoline, \nd betray¬ 
ing their democratic spirit in all their behaviour. The 
leaders did not mix with them, and occasionally tiliere 
was friction, biit they never repudiated them—a great 
thing, I believe, in those times of madly raging prosecu¬ 
tions. 

They seemed to say to the younger and more demo¬ 
cratic people, ‘We shall wear our velvet dresses and 
chignons, because we have to deal with fools who see 
in a velvet dress and a chignon the tokens of “ political 
reliability;” but you, girls, remain free in your tastes 
and inclinations.’ When the women who studied at 
Zurich were ordered by the Russian Gk)vernment to 
return, these correct ladies did not turn against the 
rebels. They simply said to the Government, ‘You 
don’t like it ? Well, then, open women’s universities 
at home; otherwise our girls will go abroad in still 
greater numbers, and of course will enter into rela¬ 
tions with the political refugees.’ When they were 
reproached with breeding revolutionists, and were 
menaced with the closing of their academy and uni¬ 
versities, they retorted, ‘Yes, many students become 
revolutionists; but is that a reason for closing all uni¬ 
versities?' How few political leaders have "the moral 
courage not to turn against the more advanced wing 
of their own party! 

The real secret of their wise and fully successful 
attitude was that none of the women who were the soul 
of that movement were mere * feminists,’ de^rc^ to get 
their share of the privileged positions in sodety and 
the State. Far from that. The sympathies of most of 
them went with the masses. I rememba* the lively 
part which Miss Stdsova, the veteran leader of the agita¬ 
tion, took in the Sunday schools in i86i, the friend¬ 
ships she and her friends made among the factory girls, 
the interest they manifested in the hard life of those 
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girls outside the school, the fights the^ fought against 
their greec^ employers. I recall the keen interest which 
tlie women showed, al their pedagogical courses, in the 
vili^e schools and in the work of those few who, like 
Baron Korff, were permitted for some time to do some¬ 
thing in that direction, and the social spirit which per¬ 
meated their courses. The rights they strove for—both 
the leaders and the great bulk of the women—were not 
only the individual right to higher instruction, but much 
more, far more, the right to be useful workers among the 
people, the masses. This was why they succeeded to 
such an extent.^ 


VII 

For the last few years the health of my father had 
been going from bad to worse, and when my brother 
Alexander and Ixame to see him, in the spring of 1871, 
we were told by the doctors that with the first frosts 
of autumn he would be gone. He had continued to 
live in the old style, in the St^raya Konushennaya, 
but around him everything in this aristocratic quarter 
had changed. The rich serf-owners, who once were so 
prominent there, had gone. After having spent in a 
reckless way the redemption money which they had 
received at the emancipation of the serfs, and after 
having mortgaged and re-mortgaged their estates in the 
new land banks which preyed upon their helplessness, 
they ha^d withdrawn at last to the country or to provin¬ 
cial towns, there to sink into oblivion. Their houses had 
been taken by * the intruders ’—rich merchants, railway 
contractors, and the like—while in nearly every one of 
the old families which remained in the Old Equerries’ 
Quarters a young life struggled to assert its rights upon 
the ruins of the old one. A couple of retired generals, 
who cursed the new ways, and relieved their griefs by 
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predicting for Russia a certain and speedy ruin under 
the new order, or .some relative occasionally dropping 
in, were aH the company my father had now. Out pf 
our many relatives, numbering nearly a score of families 
at Moscow alone in my childhood, two families only had 
remained in the capital, and these had joined the current 
of the new life, the mothers discussing with their girls 
and boys such matters as schools for, the people and 
women^s universities. My father looked upon them with 
contempt My stepmother and my younger stepsister, 
Pauline, who had not changed, did their best to comfort 
him ; but they themselves felt strange in their unwonted 
surroundings. 

My father had always been Unkind and most unjust 
toward my brother Alexander, but Alexander was utterly 
incapable of holding a grudge against anyone. When 
he entered our father’s sick-room, with the deep, kind 
look of his dark blue eyes and with a smile revealing his 
infinite kindness, and when he immediately found out 
what could be done to render the sufferer more comfort¬ 
able in his sick-chair, and did it as naturally as if he had 
left the sick-room only an hour before, my father was 
simply bewildered ; he stared at him without being able 
to understand. Our visit brought life into the dull, 
gloomy house; nursing became more bright; my step¬ 
mother, Pauline, the servants themselves, grew more 
animated, and my father felt the change. 

One thing worried him, however. He had expected 
to see us come as repentant sons, imploring his support. 
But when he tried to direct conversation into thatdtannel 
we stopped him with such a cheerful ‘ Don't bother about 
that; we get on very nicely,’ that he was still more 
bewildered. He looked for a scene in the old style— 
his sons begging pardon, and money—perhaps he even 
regretted for a moment that this did not happen; but he 
regarded us with a greater esteem. We were all three 
affected at parting. He seemed almost to dread return- 
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ing to his gloomy loneliness amidst the wreckage of a 
system h^ had lived to maintain. But Alexander had 
to go back to his service, and I wai leaving for Finland. 

When I was called home again, from Finland, I 
hurried to Moscow, to find the burial ceremony just 
beginning, in that same old red church where my father 
had been baptized, and where the last prayers had been 
said over his mother. As the funeral procession passed 
along the streets, of which every house was familiar to me 
in my childhood, I noticed that the houses had changed 
little, but I knew that in all of them a new life had begun. 

In the house which had formerly belonged to our 
father’s mother and then to Princess Mirski, and which 

now was bought by Gieneral N-, an old inhabitant of 

the Quarter, the only daughter of the family maintained 
for a couple of years a painful struggle against her good- 
natured but obstinate parents, who worshipped her but 
would not allow her to study at the university courses 
which had been opened for ladies at Moscow. At last 
she was allowed* to join these courses, but was taken to 
them in an elegant carriage, under the close supervision 
of her mother, who courageously sat for hours on the 
benches amongst the students, by the side of her beloved 
daughter; and yet, notwithstanding all this care and 
watchfulness, a couple of years later the daughter joined 
the revolutionary' party, was arrested, and spent one year 
in the fortress of St. Peter and St Paul. 

In the house opposite, the despotic heads of the 

family, Count and Countess Z-, were in a bitter 

strugg^ against their two daughters, who were sick of 
the idle and useless existence their parents forced them 
to lead, and who wanted to join those other girls who, 
free and happy, flocked to the university courses. The 
struggle lasted for years; the parents did not yield in 
this case, sind the result of it was that the elder girl 
ended her life by poisoning herself, when h^ younger 
sister was allowed to follow her own inclinations. 
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In the house next door, which had been our family 
residence for a year, wlien I entered it with Tchaykdvsky 
to hold in it the first secret meeting of a circle which 
we founded at Moscow, I at once recognized the rootn's 
which had been so familiar to me, in such a different 
atmosphere, in my childhood. It now belonged to the 
family of Nathalie Armfeld, that highly sympathetic 
Kara ‘ convict ’ whom George Kennan has so touchingly 
described in his book on Siberia. 

And in a house within a store’s throw of that where 
my father had died, and within a few qponths after his 
death, I received Stepni^k, clothed as a peasant, he 
having escaped from a country village where he had been 
arrested for socialist propaganda amongst the peasants. 

Such was the change which had been accomplished 
in the Old Equerries’ Quarter within the last fifteen years. 
The last stronghold of the old nobility was now invaded 
by the new spirit. 


VIII 

The next year, early in the spring, I made my first 
journey to Western Europe. In crossing the Russian 
frontier I experienced, even more intensely than I was 
prepared to do, what every Russian feels on leaving his 
mother country. So long as the train runs on Russian 
ground, through the thinly populated north-western 
provinces, one has the feeling of crossing a desert. 
Hundreds of miles are covered with low growlh^%rhich 
hardly deserve the name of forests. Here and there the 
eye discovers a small, miserably poor village buried in 
the snow, or an impracticable, muddy, narrow, and wind¬ 
ing village road. But ever5rthing—scenery and surround¬ 
ings—changes all of a sudden as soon as the train enters 
Prussia, v^ith its clean-looking villages and farms, its 
gardens, and its paved roads ; and the sense of contrast 
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grows stronj^er and stronger as. ope penetrates further 
into Germany. Even dull Berlin seemed animated after 
oifr Russian towns. 

And the constrast of climate! Two days before I 
had left St. Petersburg thickly covered with snow, and 
now, in Middle Germany, I walked without an overcoat 
along the railway platform, in warm sunshine, admiring 
the budding flowers. Then came the Rhine, and further 
on Switzerland, bathed in the rays of a bright sun, with 
its small, clean hotels, where breakfast was served out of 
doors, in view of tjiie snow-clad mountains. I never before 
had realized so vividly what Russia’s northern position 
meant, and how the history of the Russian nation had 
been influenced by the fact that the main centres of its 
life had to develop in high latitudes, as far north as the 
shores of the Gulf of Finland. Only then I fully under¬ 
stood the uncontrollable attraction which southern lands 
have exercised on the Russians, the colossal efforts which 
they have made to reach the Black Sea, and the steady 
pressure of the Siberian colonists southward, further into 
Manchuria. 

At that time Zurich was full of Russian students, 
both women and men. The famous Obcrstrass, near 
the Polytechnicum, was a corner of Russia, whem the 
Russian language prevailed over all others. The students 
lived ^ most Russian students do, especially the women 
—that is, upon very little. Tea and bread, some milk, 
and a thin slice of meat cooked over a spirit lamp, amidst 
animat^ discussions about the latest news of the social¬ 
istic world or the last book read, that was their regular 
fare. Those who had more money than was needed for 
such a mode of living gave it for the ‘ common cause ’— 
the libraiy, the Russian review which was going to be 
published, the support of the Swiss labour papers. As to 
their dress, the most parsimonious economy reigned in 
that direction. Pdshkin has written in a well-known 
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verse, ‘What hat may not suit a giri of sixteen?* Our 
girls at Zurich teemed defiantly to throw th& question at 
the population of the bid Zwinglian city: * Can there Ije 
a simplicity in dress which does not become a girl, when 
she is young, intelligent, and full of energy ? ’ 

With all this the busy little community worked harder 
than any other students have ever worked since there 
were universities in existence, and the Zurich professors 
were never tired of showing the progress accomplished by 
the women at the university as an example to the male 
students. ^ ** 

For many years I had longed to learn all about the 
International Workingmen’s Association. Russian papers 
mentioned it pretty frequently in their columns, but they 
were not allowed to speak of its principles or what it was 
doing. I felt that it must be a great movement, full of 
consequences, but I could not grasp its aims and tend¬ 
encies. Now that I was in Switzerland I determined to 
satisfy my longings. 

The Association was then at the height of its develop¬ 
ment. Great hopes had been awakened in the years 
1840-48 in the hearts of European workers. Only now 
we begin to realize what a formidable amount of socialist 
literature was circulated in those years by socialists of all 
denominations, Christian socialists, State socialists, Four- 
ierists, Saint-Simonists, Owenites, and so on; and only 
now we begin to understand the depth of that movement, 
and to discover how much of what our generation has 
considered the product of contemporaiy thoi^t was 
already developed and said—often with great p^ietration 
—during those years. The republicans understood then 
under the name of ‘ republic ’ a quite different thing from 
the democratic organization of capitalist rule which now 
goes under that name. When they spoke of the United 
States of Europe ithey understood Ae brotherhood of 
workers, the weapons of war transformed into tools, and 
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these tools J^sed by all members of society for the benefit 
of all—‘ the iron returned to the labourer/ as Pierre 
l 3 upont said in one of his songs- They meant not only 
the reign of equality as regards criminal law and political 
rights, but particularly economic equality. The national¬ 
ists themselves saw in their dreams Young Italy, Young 
Germany, and Young Hungary taking the lead in far- 
reaching agrarian and economic reforms. 

The defeat of the J une insurrection at Paris, of Hun¬ 
gary by the armies of Nicholas I., and of Italy by. the 
French and the Austrians, and the fearful reaction, po¬ 
litical and intellectual, which followed everywhere in 
Europe, totally destroyed that movement. Its literature, 
its achievements, its very principles of economic revolu¬ 
tion and universal brotherhood were simply forgotten, 
lost, during the next twenty years. 

However, one idea had survived—the idea of an inter¬ 
national brotherhood of all the workers, which a few 
French emigrants continued to preach in the United 
States, and the followers of Robert Owen in England. 
The understanding which was reached by some English 
workers and a few French workers’ delegates to the 
London International Exhibition of 1862 became then 
the starting point for a formidable movement, which soon 
spread all over Europe, and included several million 
workers. The hopes which had been dormant for twenty 
years were awakened once more, when the workers were 
called upon to unite, ‘ without distinction of creed, sex, 
nationality, race, or colour,' to proclaim that ‘ the eman- 
cipatic^ of the workers must be their own work,’ and to 
throw the weight of a strong, united, international organi¬ 
zation into the evolution of mankind—not in the name of 
love and charity, but in the name of justice, of the force 
that belongs to a body of men moved by a reasoned con¬ 
sciousness of their own aims and aspirations. 

Two strikes at Paris, in i 863 and 1869, more or less 
helped by small contributions sent from abroad, especially 
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from England, insignificant though they, we^ in them¬ 
selves, and the prosecutions which the Impenal Govern¬ 
ment directed against the International, bdcame the origm 
of an immense movement, in which the solidarity of the 
workers of all nations was proclaimed in the face of the 
rivalries of the States. The idea of an international 
union of all trades, and of a struggle agaihst capital with 
the aid of international support, carried away the most 
indifferent of the workers. The movement spread like 
wildfire in France, Belgium, Italy, and Spain, bringing to 
the front a great number of intelligent, active, and devoted 
workers, and attracting to it some decidedly superior 
men and women from the wealthier educated classes. A 
force, never before suspected to exist, grew stronger every 
day in Europe; and if the movement had not been 
arrested in its growth by the Franco-German war, great 
things would probably have happened in Europe, deeply 
modifyingthe aspects of our civilization, and undoubtedly 
accelerating human progress. Unfortunately, the crush¬ 
ing victory of the Germans brought about abnormal con¬ 
ditions in Europe; it stopped for a quarter of a century 
the normal development of France, and threw all Europe 
into a period of militarism, which we are still living in at 
the present moment. 

All sorts of partial solutions of the great social ques¬ 
tion had currency at that time among the workers—co¬ 
operation, productive associations supported by the State, 
people’s banks, gratuitous credit, and so on. Each of 
these solutions was brought before the *^tie«is' of 
the Association, and then before the local, r^ional, na¬ 
tional, and international congresses, and eagerly dis¬ 
cussed. Every ann ual congress of the Association marked 
a new step in advance, in the development of ideas about 
the great social problem which stands before our genera¬ 
tion and calls for a solution. The amount of intelligent 
things which were said at these congresses, and of scienti- 
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fically corrept, deeply thought over ideas which were cir¬ 
culated—ail being the results of the collective thought of 
tie workers—Hhs never yet been sufficiently appreciated; 
but there is no exaggeration in saying that all schemes of 
social reconstruction which are now in vogue under the 
name of * scientific socialism’ or ‘anarchism’ had their 
origin in the discussions and reports of the different con¬ 
gresses of the International Association. The few edu¬ 
cated men who joined the movement have only put into a 
theoretical shape the criticisms and the aspirations which 
were express^ in the sections, and subsequently in the 
congresses, by the workers themselves. 

The war of 1870-71 had hampered the development 
of the Association, but had not stopped it. In all the in¬ 
dustrial centres of Switzerland numerous and animated 
sections of the International existed, and thousands of 
workers flocked to their meetings, at which war was de¬ 
clared upon the existing system of private ownership of 
land and factories, and the near end of the capitalist 
system was proclaimed. Local congresses were held in 
various parts of the country, and at each of these gather¬ 
ings most arduous and difficult problems of the present 
social organization were discussed, with a knowledge of 
the matter and a depth of conception which alarmed the 
middle classes even more than did the numbers of adher¬ 
ents who joined the sections, or groups, of the International. 
The jealousies and prejudices which had hitherto existed 
in Switzerland between the privileged trades (the watch¬ 
makers and jewellers) and the rougher trades (weavers, 
building trades, and so on), and which had prevented joint 
action in labour disputes, were disappearing. The workers 
asserted with increasing emphasis that of all the divisions 
which exist in modem society by far the most important 
is that between the owners of capital and those who not 
only come into the world penniless, but are doomed to 
remain producers of wealth for the favoured few. 

Italy, especially middle and northern Italy ,was honey- 
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combed with groups and sections of the Intem^ional; and 
in these the Italian unity so long struggled for was declared 
a mere illusion. The workers were callecf upon to make 
their own revolution—to take the land for the peasants 
and the factories for the workers themselves, and to abo< 
lish the oppressive centralized organization of the State, 
whose historical mission always was to protect and to 
maintain the exploitation of man by man. 

In Spain similar organizations covered Catalonia, 
Valencia, and Andalusia; they were supported by, and 
united with, the powerful labour unions of Barcelona, 
which already then had introduced the eight hours’ day 
in the building trades. The International had no less 
than eighty thousand regularly paying Spanish members; 
it embodied all the active and thinking elements of the 
population ; and by its distinct refusal to meddle with the 
political intrigues during 1871-72 it had drawn to itself in 
an immense degree the sympathies of the masses. The 
proceedings of its provincial and national congresses, 
and the manifestoes which they issued, were models of 
a severe logical criticism of the existing conditions, as well 
as admirably lucid statements of the workers' ideals. 

In Belgium, Holland, and even in Portugal the same 
movement was spreading, and it had already brought into 
the Association the great mass and the best elements of 
the Belgian coal miners and weavers. In England the 
trades unions had also joined the movement, at least in 
principle, and, without committing themselves to Socialism, 
were ready to support their Continental brethren in direct 
struggles against capital, especially in strikes. In Ger¬ 
many the socialists had concluded a union with the rather 
numerous followers of Lassalle, and the first foundations 
«of asocial democratic party had been laid. Austria and 
Hungary followed in the same track; and although no 
international organization was possible at that time in 
France, after the defeat of the Commune and the reac¬ 
tion which followed (Draconic laws having been enacted 
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against the ^herents of the Association), everyone was 
persuaded, nevertheless, that this period of reaction would 
not last, and that France would soon join the Association 
again and take the lead in it. 

When I came to Zurich I joined one of the local sections 
of the' International Workingmen's Association. I also 
asked my Russian friends where 1 could learn more about 
the great movement which was going on in other countries. 
‘Read,’ was their reply, and my sister-in-law, who was 
then studying at Zurich, brought me large numbers of 
books and collections of newspapers for the last two years. 
I spent days and nights in reading, and received a deep 
impression which nothing will efface; the flood of new 
thoughts awakened is associated in my mind with a tiny 
clean room in the Oberstrass, commanding from a window 
a view of the blue lake, with the mountains beyond it, 
where the Swiss fought for their independence, and the 
high spires of the old town—that scene of so many reli¬ 
gious struggles. 

Socialistic literature has never been rich in books. 
It is written for workers, for whom one penny is money, 
and its main force lies in its small pamphlets and its 
newspapers. Moreover he who seeks for information 
about socialism finds in books little of what he requires 
most. They contain the theories or the scientific argu¬ 
ments in favour of socialist aspirations, but they give no 
idea how the workers accept socialist ideals, and how 
they could put them into practice. There remains 
nothing but to take collections of papers and read them 
all through—the news as well as the leading articles— 
the former, perhaps, even more than the latter. Quite 
a new world of social relations and methods of thought 
and action is revealed by this reading, which gives an 
insight' into what cannot be found anywhere else— 
namely, the depth and the moral force of the movement, 
the degree to which men are imbued with the new 
theories, their readiness to carry them out in their daily 
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life and to suffer for them. A!! discussi^ins about .^e 
impracticability of socialism and the necessary slowness 
of evolution are. of little value, because the speed of evdiu> 
tion can only be judged from a close knowledge of the 
human beings of whose evolution we are speaking. 
What estimate of a sum can be made without knowing 
its components ? 

The more I read the more I saw that there was 
before me a new world, unknown to me, and totally un¬ 
known to the learned makers of sociological theories— 
a world that I could know only by living in the Work¬ 
ingmen’s Association and by meeting the workers in 
their everyday life. I decided, accordingly, to spend a 
couple of months in such a life. My Russian friends 
encouraged me, and after a few days’ stay at Zurich I 
left for Geneva, which was then a great centre of the 
international movement. 

The place where the Geneva sections used to meet 
was the spacious Masonic Temple Unique. More than 
two thousand men could come together in its large hall 
at the general meetings, while every evening all sorts of 
committee and section meetings took place in thfs side- 
rooms, or classes in history, physics, engineering, and so 
on, were held. Free instruction was given there to the 
workers by the few, very few, middle-class men who had 
joined the movement, mainly French refugee of the 
Paris Commune. It was a people’s university as \k %11 as 
a people’s forum. 

One of the chief leaders of the movement at the 
Temple Unique was a Russian, Nicholas Ootin, a bright, 
clever, and active man; and the real soul of it was a 
most sympathetic Russian lady, who was knoW||^lar and 
wide amongst the workers as Madame Olga. She was 
the working force in all the committees. Both Ootin 
and Madame Olga received me cordially, made me ac¬ 
quainted with all the men of mark in the sections of the 
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dijferait tr^cs, and iwvited mp to be present at the 
committee meetings. So I went» but I preferred, being 
Mnth the workers themselves. Taking a glass of sour 
wine at one of the tables in the hall, I used to sit there 
every evening amid the workers, and soon* became^ 
friendly with several of them, .especially with a stone¬ 
mason from Alsace, who had left France after the in¬ 
surrection of the Communef He had children, just 
about the age of the two whom my brother had so 
suddenly lost a few months before, and through the 
children I was soon on good terms with the family and 
their friends. I could thus follow the movement from 
the inside, and know the workers’ view of it 

The workers had built all their hopes on the inter¬ 
national movement. Young and old flocked to the 
Temple Unique after their long day’s work, to get hold 
of. the scraps of instruction which they could obtain 
there, or to listen to the speakers who promised them a 
grand future, based upon the common possession of all 
that man requires Tor the production of wealth, and upon 
a brotherhood of men, without distinction of caste, race, 
or natidnality. All hoped that a great social revolution, 
peaceful or not, would soon come and totally change the 
economic conditions. No one desired class war, but all 
said that if the ruling classes rendered it unavoidable, 
through their blind obstinacy, the war must be fought 
ovu^, provided it would bring with it well-being and 
libSty to the down-trodden masses. 

One must have lived among the workers at that time 
to r^ize the effect which the sudden growth of the 
.Association had upon their minds— the trust they put in 
it, the love with which they spoke of it, the sacrihces 
they inllide for it. Every day, week after week and year 
after year, thousat^s of workers gave their time and 
their coppers, taken upon their very food, in order to 
support the life of each group, to secure the appearance 
Of the papers, to defray the expenses of the congresses. 
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to support ;^e comrades Wtio had sui^eredc^for tlf^ As^ 
sociation. Anotheit thing.' that impressed me dee^^^f 
was the elevating influence which the International ek* 
ercised. Most of the Paris Internationalists were dmost 
total abstainers from drink, and all had abandoned 
smoking. ‘Why should,,! nurture in myself that weak¬ 
ness?’ they said. The mean, the trivial disappeared to 
leave room for the grand, the elevating, inspirat^^. 

Outsiders never realize the sacriflces which are made 
by the workers in order to keep their labour movements 
alive. No small amount of moral courage was required 
to join openly a section of the International As^ikiiation, 
and to face the discontent of the Ulster and a probable 
dismissal at the first opportunity, with the long months 
out of work which usually followed. But, even under 
the best circumstances, belonging to a trade union, Or to 
any advanced party, requires a series of uninterrupted 
sacrifices. Even a few pence given for the common 
cause represent a burden on the meagre budget of the 
European worker, and many pence have to be disbursed 
every week. Frequent attendance at the meetings means 
a sacrifice too. For us it may be a pleasure to, spend a 
couple of hours at a meeting, but for meff'whose Woi^ing 
day begins at five or six in the morning those hcMirs 
have to be stolen from necessary rest. 

1 felt this devotion as a standing reproach. ! saw 
how eager the workers were to gain instructi<ain, 
how despairingly few were those who volunteered .to ^d 
them. I saw how much the toiling masses needed to be 
helped by men possessed of education and leasuite In 
their endeavours to spread and to develop the organiza¬ 
tion ; but few and rare were those who came to assi^ 
without the int^tion of making^^litical capit^lNnit of 
this very helplessness of the people Jk More and more I 
began to feel that I was bound to cast in my lot With 
them. Stepniik says, in his ‘Career of a Nihilist,’ that 
every revolutionist has had a moment in his life when 
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some cifcupistance, nEKtyb#' unimportant in itself, has 
brought him to pronounce his oath of giving himself to 
the cause of revolution. I know that moment; I lived 
through it after one of the meetings at the Temple 
Unique, when I felt more acutely than ever before how 
cowardly are the educated men jvha hesitate to put their 
education, their knowledge, their energy at the service of 
those are so much in need of that education and that 
energy. ‘ Here are men,’ I said to myself, ‘ who are con¬ 
scious of their servitude, who work to get rid of it; but 
where are the helpers ? Where are those who will come 
to server the masses—not to utilize them for their own 
ambitions ? ’ ^ 

Gradually some doubts liegan, however, to creep into 
my mind as to the soundness of the agitation which was 
carried on at the Temple Unique. One night a well- 
known Geneva lawyer, Monsieur A., came to the meeting, 
and stated that if he had not hitherto joined the Associa¬ 
tion it was because hejiad first to settle his own business 
affairs; having now succeeded in that direction, he came 
to join the labour movement. I felt shocked at this 
cynical avowal, tind when I communicated my reflections 
to my stone-mason friend he explained to me that this 
g^tleman, having been defeated at the previous election, 
when he sought the support of the radical party, now 
hdped tb be elected by the support of the labour vote. 
'We accept their services for the present,’ my friend con¬ 
cluded, ‘ but when the revolution comes our first move 
will be to throw all of them overboard.’ 

Then came a great meeting, hastily convoked, to 
protest, as It was said, against the calumnies of the 
' Joum# de Geneve.’ '^This organ of the moneyed classes 
of Goieva had ventured to suggest that mischief was 
bmwing at the Temple Unique, and that the building 
trades were going once more to make a general strike, 
such as they had made in 1869. leaders at. the 
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Temple Unique called thfe meeting. Ti^j^ousands. of 
workers filled the hall, and Ootin asked them to pa^s 
a resolution, the wording of which seemed to me very 
* strange \ an indignant protest was expressed in it againdt 
the inoffensive suggestion that the workers were going to 
strike. * Why should this suggestion be described as a 
calumny?’ I asked myself, ‘Is it, then, a crime to 
strike?’ Ootin concluded in the meantime a hurried 
speech in support of his resolution with the words, ‘ If 
you agree, citizens, with it I will send it at once to the 
press.’ He was going to leave the platform, when some¬ 
body in the hall suggested that discussion would not be 
out of place; and then the representatives of all branches 
of the building trades stood up in succession, saying that 
the wages had lately been so low that they could hardly 
live upon them; that with the opening of the spring there 
was plenty of work in view, of which they intended to 
take advantage to increase their wages; and that if an 
increase were refused they intended to begin a general 
strike. 

I was furious, and next day hotly reproached Ootin 
for his behaviour. ‘As a leader,’ I told him, ‘you were 
bound to know that a strike had really 4 )een spok^ of.’ 
In my innocence I did not suspect the real motives of 
the leaders, and it was Ootin himself who made me 
understand that a strike at that time would be disastrous 
for the election of the lawyer. Monsieur A, 

I could not reconcile this wire-pulling by the leaders 
with the burning speeches I had heard them pronounce 
from the platform. I felt disheartened, and spoke to 
Ootin of my intention to make myself acquainted with 
the other section of the International Association at 
Geneva, which was known as the 'Bakunfsts. The name 
‘ anarchist ’ was not much in use then. Ootin gave me at 
once a word of introduction to another Russian, Niched 
Joukdvsky, who belonged to that section, and, looking 
straight into my face, he added with a sigh, ‘ Well, you 
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won^t rcturn^to us; you will remain with them.’ He had*- 
guessed right. 


IX 

I WENT first to Neuch 4 tel, and then spent a week or so 
among the watchmakers in the Jura Mountains. I thus 
made my first acquaintance with that famous Jura Feder¬ 
ation which played for the next few years an important 
part in the development of socialism, introducing into it 
the no-govemment, or anarchist, tendency. 

In 1872, tlie Jura Federation was becoming a rebel 
against the authority of the general council of the Inter¬ 
national Workingmen's Association. The Association 
was essentia^y a working-men's organization, the workers 
understanding it as a labour movement and not as a 
political party. In East Belgium, for instance, they had 
introduced into the statutes a clause in virtue of which 
no one could be a member of a section unless employed 
in a manual trade; even foremen were excluded. 

The wprkers were moreover federalist in principle. 
Each nation, each separate region, and even each local 
section had to be left free to develop on its own lines. 
But the middle-class revolutionists of the old school who 
had entered the International, imbued as they were with 
the notions of the centralized, pyramidal secret organiza¬ 
tions of earlier times, had introduced the same notions 
into the Workingmen’s Association. Beside the federal 
and national councils, a general council was nominated 
at London, to act as a sort of intermediary between the 
councils of the different nationa Marx and Engels were 
its leading spirits. It soon appeared, however, that the 
mere fact of having such a central body became a source 
of substantial inconvenience. The general council was 

satisfied with playing the part of a correspondence 
bureau; it strove to govern the movement, to approve or 
to censure the action of the local federations and sections, 
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And even of individual members. When thf Commune 
insurrection began in Paris—and ‘the leaders had only 
to follow/ without being able to say whereto they would 
be led witMn the next twenty-four hours—^the general 
council insi^ed upon directing the insurrection from 
London. It required daily reports about the events, 
gave orders, favoured this ahd haqipered that, and thus 
put in evidence the disadvantage of having a governing 
body, even within the Association. The disadvantage 
became still more apparent when, at a secret conference 
held in 1871, the general council, supported *by a few 
delegates, decided to direct the forces of thfe Association 
towards electoral agitation. It set people thinking about 
thq evils of any government, however democtutic its 
origin. This was the first spark of anarchism. The 
Jura Federation became the centre of opposition against 
the general council. 

The separation between leaders and workers which 
I had noticed at Geneva in the Temple Unique did not 
exist in the Jura Mountains. There were a number of 
men who were more intelligent, and especially more active, 
than the others; but that was all. James Guillaume, 
one of the most intelligent and broadly educated men 
I ever met, was a proof-reader and the manager of a 
small printing office. His earnings in this capacity were 
so small that he had to give his nights to translating 
novels from German into French, for which he ,was paid 
eight francs for sixteen pages. 

When I came to NeuchStel, he told me that un* 
fortunately he could not spare even as much as a tx>uple 
of hours for a friendly chat. The printing c^ce was 
just issuing that afternoon the first number of a local 
paper, and in addition to his usual dirties of proof-reader 
and co-editor, he had to write on the wrappers a thousaapd 
addresses of persons to whom the first three numbers 
would be sent, and to fasten himself the wrappers. 
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I offeret^ to aid him in writing the addresses, but 
that was no£ practicable, because they were eithet kept 
in memory or written on scraps of paper in an unread- 
abfe hand. . . . ‘ Well, then,' said 1 , ‘ I will come in the 
aftemodh to the office and fasten the wrappers, and ycai 
will give me the time which you may thus save.’ 

We understood each otl^er. Guillaume warmly shook 
my hand, and that was the beginning of our friendship. 
We spent all the afternoon in the office, he. writing the 
addresses, I fastening the wrappers, and a French Com¬ 
munard, who was a compositor, chatting with us all the 
while as he wpidly composed a novel, intermingling his 
conversation with the sentences which he had to put in 
type and which he read aloud. 

‘ The fight in the streets,’ he would say, * became very 
sharp,’ . . .'‘Dear Mary, I love you.’ . . . ‘Theworkers 
were furious and fought like lions at Montmartre,’ . . , 
‘ and he fell on his knees before her,’. . . ‘ and that 
lasted for four days. We knew that Galliffet was shoot¬ 
ing all prisoners—the more terrible still was the fight,’ 
and so on he went, rapidly lifting the type from the case. 

It was late in the evening that Guillaume took off 
his workings blouse, and we went out for a friendly 
chat for a couple of hours, when he had to resume his 
work as editor of the ‘ Bulletin ’ of the Jura Federation. 

At Neuchttel I also* made the acquaintance of Malon. 
lie was bom in a village, and in his childhood he was 
a shepherd. Later bn he came to Paris, learned there 
a trade — basket-making — and, like the book-binder 
Varlin and the carpenter Pindy, with whom he was 
assodated in the International, had come to be widely 
known as one of the leading spirits of the Association 
when it was prosecut^ in 1869 by Napoleon III. All 
three had entireljMvon the hearts of the Paris workers, 
:|pnd when me «Commune insurrection broke out they 
were elected members of the Council of the Commune, 
all three receiving formidable numbers of votes. Malon 
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*wa3 also mayor of one of thil Farts am^dissements. 
Now, in Switzerland, he was earning his living as, a 
basket-maker. He had rented for a few coppers a n^nt^ 
a small open shed out of the town, on the slope ^ si hill, 
from which he enjoyed while at work an eKteit^ve view 
of the Lake of Neuch&td. At night he wrote letters, 
a, book on the Commune, short articles for the labour 
papers—and thus he became a writer. Every day I went 
to see him and to hear what this broad-faced, laborious, 
slightly poetical, quiet, and most good-hearted Com¬ 
munard had to tell me about the insurrection p which lie 
took a prominent part, and which he had just described 
in a book, ‘ The Third Defeat of the French Proletariate.* 

One morning when I had climbed the hill and reached 
his shed, he met me quite radiant with the words: ‘ You 
know, Findy is alive I Here is a letter from him ; he is 
in Switzerland.* Nothing had been heard of Findy sin^ 
he was seen last on May 25 or May 26 at the Tuileries, 
and he was supposed to be dead, while in reality he re-; 
mained in concealment at Paris. Arid while Malon*s 
fingers continued to ply the wickers and to shape them 
into an elegant basket, he told me in his quiet voice, which 
only slightly trembled at times, how many moU hh<^ been' 
shot by the Versailles troops on the supposition that they 
were Findy, Varlin, himself, or some other leader. He 
told me what he knew of the death of. Varlin, the book¬ 
binder whom the Paris workers worshipped, or old Del^w 
cluze, who did not want to survive ^tiie defeat, and many 
others; and he related the horrors which he had witnessed 
during that carnival of blood with which the wealthy 
classes of Paris celebrated their return to the capital, and 
then—the spirit of retaliation which took hold of a crowd, 
led by Raoul Rigault, which execi^d the hostages of the 
Commune. 

His lips quivered when he spoke ^ the herdsm ^ 
the children; and he quite broke down when he told 
me the story of that boy whom the Versailles troops 
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mission to hand first a silver watch, which he had on, 
to his mother, who lived close by. The officer, yielding 
to a mci^ent of pity, let the boy go, probably hoping that 
he would never retmra But a quarter of an hour later 
the boy was back and, taking his place amidst the corpses 
at the wall, said: ‘ I am ready.’ Twelve bullets put an 
end to his young life. 

I think I never suffered so much as when I read that 
terrible book, ‘Le Livre Rouge de la Justice Rurale,’ 
which contained nothing but extracts from the letters 
of the Standard^ Daily Telegraph, and Times correspond¬ 
ents, written from Paris during the last days of May 1871, 
relating the horrors committed by the Versailles army 
under Galliffet, together with a few quotations from the 
Paris Figaro, imbued with a bloodthirsty spirit towards 
t^ insurgents. In reading these pages I was filled with 
despair concerning mankind, and should have continued 
to despair, had I not afterwards seen in those of the 
defeated party who had lived through all these horrors, 
that absence of hatred, that confidence in the final triumph 
of their ideas, that calm though sad gaze of their eyes 
directed towards the future, that readiness to forget the 
nightmare of the past, which struck me in Malon; in fact, 
in nearly all the refugees of the Commune whom I met 
at Geneva, and which I ‘ still see in Louise Michel, Le- 
fran9ais, Elis^ Reclus, ^and other friends. 

From Neuchatel I went to Sonvilliers. In a little 
valley in the Jura hills there is a succession of small 
towns and villages of which the French-speaking popula¬ 
tion was at that time entirely employed in the various 
branches of watchmaking; whole families used to work 
in small worktops, fa one of them I found another 
leader, Adh^mar Schaatzgu^bel, with whom, also, I after- 
wsq^d became ver^^closely connected. He sat among 
a dozen young men who were engraving lids of gold 
and silver watches. I was asked to take a seat on a 
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going Ao shoot, and who asked the officer’s per- 
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bench or table, and soon we were all engag^ tn a lively 
conversation upon socialism, government or no govern* 
ment, and the coming congresses. : 

In the evening a heavy sqowstorm raged; it Jilmcled 
us, and froze the blood in our veins, as we struggled to 
the next village. But, notwithstanding the storm, about 
fifty watchmakers, chiefly old people, came from the 
neighbouring towns and villages—some of them as far 
as seven miles distant—to join in a small informal 
meeting that was called for that evening. 

The very organization of the watch trade, which 
permits men to know one another thoroughly and to 
work in their own houses, where they are free to talk, 
explains why the level of intellectual development in 
this population is higher than that of workers who spend 
all their life from early childhood in the factories. There 
is more independence and more originality among pet^ 
trades’ workers. But the absence of a division between 
the leaders and the masses in the Jura Federation was 
also the reason why there was not a question upon 
which every member of the federation would not strive 
to form his own independent opinion. Here I saw that 
the workers were not a mass that was being led and 
made subservient to the political ends of a few men; 
their leaders were simply their more active comrades— 
initiators rather than leaders. The clearness of insight, 
the soundness of judgment, the capacity,for disentangling 
complex social questions, which I noticed amongst these 
workers, especially the middle-aged ones, deeply im¬ 
pressed me; and 1 am firmly persuaded that if the Jura 
Federation has played a prominent part in the development 
of socialism, it is not only on account of the importance 
of the no-govemment and fede|alist ideas of which it 
was the champion, but also on acccflMft of the expression 
which was g^ven to these ideEis by the good sense of#ie 
Jura watchmakers. Without their aid, these conceptimis 
might have remained mere abstractions for a long time. 
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The theA’etical aspects of anarchism, as they were 
ti^en beginning to be expressed in the Jura i^deration, 
especially by Bakdnin; the criticisms of state socialism 
—^the fear of an economic despotism, far more dangerous 
than the merely political despotism — which I heard 
formulated ‘there; and the revolutionary character of 
the agitation, appealed strongly to my mind. But the 
equalitarian relations which I found in the Jura Mountains, 
the independence of thought and expression which I 
saw developing in the workers, and their unlimited devo¬ 
tion to the cause appealed even more strongly to my 
feelings; and when I came away from the mountains, 
after a week’s stay with the watchmakers, my views upon 
socialism were settled. 1 was an anarchist. 

A subsequent journey to Belgium, where I could com¬ 
pare once more the centralized political agitation at 
Brussels with the economic and independent agitation 
that was going on amongst the clothiers at Verviers, 
only strengthened, my views. These clothiers were one 
of the most sympathetic populations that I have ever 
met with in Western Europe. 


X 

BakijniN was at that time at Locarno. 1 did not see 
him, and now regret it very much, because he was dead 
when 1 returned four years later to Switzerland. It was 
he who had helped the Jura friends to clear up their 
ideas and to formulate their aspirations; he who had 
inspired them with his powerf^ul, burning, irresistible 
revolutionary enthusiasm. As soon as he saw that a 
small newspaper, which Guillaume began to edit in the 
Jura hills (at Locfe),’‘^was sounding a new note of inde¬ 
pendent thought in the socialist movement, he came to 
Lode, talked for whole days and whole nights long to 
his new friends about the historical necessity of a new 
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ipove in the anarchist direction; he wrote fc^ that paper 
a series of profound and brilliant articles on the historic^ 
progress oj^ mankind towards freedom; he infused enthu¬ 
siasm into his new friends, and he created that centre 
of propaganda from which anarchism spread later on 
to other parts of Europe. 

After he had moved to Locarno—from whence he 
started a similar movement in Italy and, through his 
sympathetic and gifted emissary, Fanelli, also in Spain— 
the work that he had begun in the Jura hills was con¬ 
tinued independently by the Jurassians themselves. The 
name of ‘ Michel * often recurred in their conversations— 
not, however, as that of an absent chief whose opinions 
would make law, but as that of a personal friend of 
whom everyone spoke with love, in a spirit of comrade¬ 
ship. What struck me most was that Bakiinin’s influence 
was felt much less as the influence of an intellectual 
authority than as the influence of a moral personality. 
In conversations about anarchism, or about the attitude 

r 

of the federation, I never heard it said, ‘Bakdnin has 
said so’ or ‘Bakdnin thinks so,'*'^as if it clenched the 
discussion. His writings and his sayings were not a 
text that one had to obey—as is often unfortunately the 
case in political parties. In all such matters, in which 
intellect is the supreme judge, everyone in discussion 
used his own arguments. Their general drift and tenor 
might have been suggested by Bakdnin, or Bakdnin 
might have borrowed them from his Jura friends—at 
any rate, in each individual the arguments retained their 
own individual character. I only once heard Bakdnin's 
name invoked as an authority in itself, and that struck 
me so much that I even now remember the spot where 
the conversation took place and its surroundings. The 
young men began once in the pre^pnee of women some 
young men’s talk, not very respectful towards the odter 
sex, when one of the women present put a sudden stop 
to it by exclaiming: * Pity that Michel is not here: he 
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would have^ul*you iii/ your place! ’ The colossal figure 
of the revolutionist who had given up everything for the 
sake of the revolution, and lived for it alone, borrowing 
from his conception of it the highest and purest concep¬ 
tions of life, continued to inspire them. 

I returned from this journey with distinct sociological 
conceptions which I have retained since, doing my best 
to develop them in more and more definite, concrete 
forms. 

There was, however, one point which I did not accept 
without having given to it a great deal of thinking and 
many hours of my nights. I clearly saw that the im¬ 
mense change which would hand over everything that is 
necessary for life and production into the hands of society 
—be it the Folk State of the social democrats, or the 
free unions of freely associated groups, as the anarchists 
say—^would imply a revolution far more profound than 
any of those which history has on record. Moreover, 
in such a revolution the workers would have against them, 
not the rotten generation of aristocrats against whom the 
French peasants and republicans had to fight in the last 
century—^and even that fight was a desperate one—but 
the far more powerful, intellectually and physically, middle 
classes, which have at their service all the potent machinery 
of the modem State. However, I soon noticed that no 
revolution, whether peaceful or violent, has ever taken 
place without the new ideals having deeply penetrated 
into the very class itself whose economical and political 
privileges had to be assailed. I had witnessed the aboli¬ 
tion of serfdom in Russia, and I knew that if a conviction 
of the injustice of their rights had not widely spread 
within the serf-owners* class itself (as a consequence of 
the previous evolution and revolutions accomplished in 
Western Europe), the emancipation of the serfs would 
never have been accomplished as easily as it was in i8j6i. 
And I saw that the idea of emancipation of the workers 
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from the present wage-system was headway 

amongst the middle classes themselves. The most ardent 
defenders of the present economical conditions had ^resuly 
abandoned the plea of right in defending the present 
privileges—questions as to the Opportuneness of such a 
change having already taken its place. They did not 
deny the desirability of some such change, and only asked 
whether the new economical organization advocated by 
the socialists would really be better than the present one ; 
whether a society in which the workers would have a 
dominant voice would be able to manage production 
better than the individual capitalists, actuated by mere 
considerations of self-interest, manage it at the present 
time. 

Besides, I began gradually to understand that revolu¬ 
tions, i.e. periods of accelerated rapid evolution and rapid 
changes, are as much in the nature of human society as 
the slow evolution which incessantly goes on now among 
the civilized races of mankind. And each time that sudi 

t, 

a period of accelerated evolution and thorough recon¬ 
struction begins, civil war may break out on a small or on 
a grand scale. The question is, then, not so much how 
to avoid revolutions as how to attain the greatest results 
with the most limited amount of civil war, the least 
number of victims, and a minimum of mutual embitter-’ 
ment. For that end there is only one means; namely, 
that the oppressed part of society should obtain the 
clearest possible conception of what they intend to achieve 
and how, and that they should be imbued with the 
enthusiasm which is necessary for that achievement—^in 
which case they will be sure to attract to-.tlndr cause the 
best and the freshest intellectual forces of the class which 
is possessed of historically grown-up privileges. 

The Commune of Paris was a terrible example of 
aft outbreak with yet undetermined ideals. When , the 
workers became, in March 1871, the masters of the great 
city, they did not attack the property rights vested in the 
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middle class&/ On the contrary,, they took these rights 
under their protection. The leaders of the Commune 
cxJYered the National Bank with their bodies, and notwith- 
s^nding the crisis which had paralysed industry, and the 
consequent absence of earning for a mass of workers, they 
protected the rights of the owners of the factories, the 
trade establishments, and the dwelling-houses at Paris 
with their decrees. However, when the movement was 
crushed, no account was taken by the middle classes of 
the modesty of the Communalist claims of the insurgents. 
Having lived for two months in fear that the workers 
would make an assault upon their property rights, the 
rich men of France took upon the workers just the same 
revenge as if they had made the assault in reality. 
Nearly thirty thousand workers were slaughtered, as is 
known, not in battle but after they had lost the battle. 
If the workers had taken steps towards the socialization 
of property, the revenge could not have been more 
terrible. 

If, then, my conclusion was that there are periods in 
human development when a conflict is unavoidable, and 
civil war breaks out quite independently of the will of 
particular individuals, let, at least, these conflicts take 
place, not on the ground of vague aspirations, but upon 
definite issues; not upon secondary points, the insignifi¬ 
cance of which does not diminish the violence of the 
conflict, but upon broad ideas which inspire men by the 
grandness of the horizon which they bring into view. In 
this last case the conflict itself will depend much less upon 
the efficacy of firearms and guns than upon the force of 
the creative genius which will be brought into action in 
the work of reconstruction of society. It will depend 
chiefly upon the constructive forces of society taking for 
the moment a free course; upon the inspirations being of 
a higher standard, and so winning more sympathy eveft 
from , those who, as a class, are opposed to the change. 
The conflict, bdng thus engaged in on larger issues, will 
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purify the social atmosphere itself; and thel^ numbers of 
victims on both sides will certainly be much smaller than 
they would have been in case the light had been fougkt 
upon matters of secondary importance in which the lower 
instincts of men find a free play. 

With these ideas I returned to Russia. 


XI 

During my journey I had bought a number of books 
and collections of socialist newspapers. In Russia such 
books were ‘unconditionally prohibited* by censorship; 
and some of the collections of newspaper and reports of 
international congresses could not be bought for any 
amount of money even in Belgium. ‘ Shall I part with 
them, while my brother and my friends would be so 
glad to have them at St. Petersburg ? * I asked myself; 
and 1 decided that by all means 1 must get them into 
Russia. 

I returned to St. Petersburg vid Vienna and Warsaw. 
Thousands of Jews live by smuggling on the Polish 
frontier, and I thought that if I could succeed in discover¬ 
ing only one of them my books would be carried in safety 
across the border. However, to alight at a small railway 
station near the frontier while every other passenger went 
on, and to hunt there for smugglers, would hardly have 
been reasonable; so I took a side branch of the railway 
and went to Cracow. ‘ The capital of Old Poland is near 
to the frontier,’ I thought, ‘ and 1 shall find there somh 
Jew who will lead me to the men I seek.^ 

I reached the once renowned and brilliant city in the 
evening, and early next morning went out from my hotel 
9n my search. To my bewilderment I saw, however, at 
every street comer and wherever I turned my eyes in 
the otherwise deserted market place a Jew, wearing the 
traditional long dress and locks of his fbiefiitfaers, and 
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watdiing ^ire.for some Polish nobleman or tradesman 
who might send him on an errand and pay him a few 
coppers for the service. I wanted to find one Jew; and 
now there were too many of them. Whom should I 
approach? I made the round of the town, and then, in 
my despair, I decided to accost the Jew who stood at the 
entrance gate of my hotel—an immense old palace, of 
which in former days evety hall was filled with elegant 
crowds of gaily dressed dancers, but which now fulfilled 
the more prosaic function of giving food and shelter to a 
few occasional travellers. I explained to the man my 
desire of smuggling into Russia a rather heavy bundle of 
books and newspapers. 

‘ Veiy easily done, sir,* he replied. ‘ I will just bring 
to you the representative of the Universal Company for 
the International Exchange of (let me say) Rags and 
Bones. They carry on the largest smuggling business 
in the world, and he is sure to oblige you.’ Half an hour 
later he really returned with the representative of the 
company—a most elegant young man, who spoke in 
perfection Russian, German, and Polish. 

He looked at my bundle, weighed it with his hands, 
and asked what sort of books were in it. 

‘ All severely prohibited by Russian censorship; that 
is why they must be smuggled in.’ 

‘ Books,’ he said, ‘ are not exactly in our line of trade; 
our business lies in costly silks. If I were going to pay 
my men by weight, according to our silk tariff, I should 
have to ask you a quite extravagant price. And then, 
|o teK the truj^h, I don’t much like meddling with books. 
The slighte^inishap, and “they” would make of it a 
political affmr, and then it would cost the Universal Rags 
and. Bones Company a tremendous sum of money to get 
clear of it.’ 

I probably looked very sad, for ^he elegant young 
man who represented the Universal Rags and Bones 
Company immediately ad^ed: ‘Don’t be troubled. He 
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[the hotel commissionnaire] will arrange y'oa in 

some other way.’ 

‘ Oh yes. There are scores of ways to nfrange such 
a trifle, to oblige the gentleman,’ jovially remarked the 
commissionnaire, as he left me. * 

In an hour’s time he came back with another young 
man. This one took the bundle, put it by the side of 
the door, and said: * It’s all right. If you leave to¬ 
morrow, you shall have your books at such a station 
in Russia,’ and he explained to me how it would be 
managed. 

‘ How much will it cost ? ’ I asked. ‘ 

‘ How much are you disposed to pay ? ’ was ' the 
reply. 

I emptied my purse on the table, and said: *That 
much for my journey. The remaind<;r is yours. I will 
travel third class! ’ 

* Wai! wai 1 wai 1 ’ exclaimed both men at once. 
‘What are you saying, sir? Such a gentleman travel 
third class ! Never! No, no, no, that won’t do. . . . 
Eight roubles will do for us, and then one rouble or so 
for the commissionnaire, if you are agreeable to it—just 
as much as you like. We are not highway robbers, but 
honest tradesmen.’ And they bluntly refused to take 
more money. ^ ^ 

I had often heard of the honesty of the Jewish smug¬ 
glers on the frontier; but I had never expected to have 
such a proof of it Later on, when our circle imported 
many books from abroad, or still later, when so many 
revolutionists and refugees crossed the frontier in entering 
or leaving Russia, there was not a case^ ,^ln which the 
smugglers betrayed anyone, or took advantage of the 
circumstances to exact an^^ exorbitant price for ^eir 
services. 

Next day I Jeft Cracow; and at the designated 
Russian station a porter aggraached my compartment, 
and, speaking loudly, so as to be heard by the gendarme 
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who was ^king along the platform, said to me,« Here 
is^the bag Vour highness left the other day,’ and handed 
me my pit^^ous parcel. , 

I was so pleased to have it that I did not evdh stop 
at Warsaw?^ but continued my journey directly to St. 
Petersburg, to show my trophies to my brother. 


XII 

A FORMIDABLE movement was developing in the mean¬ 
time amongst the educated youth of Russia. Serfdom 
was abolished. But quite a network of habits and cus¬ 
toms of domestic slavery, of utter disregard of human in¬ 
dividuality, of despotism on the part of the fathers, and 
of hypocritical submission on that of the wives, the sons, 
and the daughters, had developed during the two hundred 
and fifty years that serfdom had existed. Everywhere 
in Europe, at the. beginning of this century, there was 
a great di&al of domestic despotism—the writings of 
Thackeray and Dickens bear ample testimony to it— 
but nowhere else had that tyranny attained such a 
luxurious development as in Russia. All Russian Hfe, 
in the family, in the relations between commander and 
subordinate, military chief and soldier, employer and 
employee, bore the stamp of it. Quite a world of 
customs and manners of thinking, of prejudices and 
moral cowardice, of habits bred by a lazy existence, had 
grown up; and even the best men of the time paid a 
large tribute to these products of the serfdom period. 

' Law could have no grip upon these things. Only a 
vigorous social movement, which would attack the very 
roots of the evil, could refoiln the habits and customs of 
eveiyday life; 'and in Russia this movement—this revolt 
of the individual—took a Jar moire powerful character, 
and became far more sWlbqping in its criticisms, than any¬ 
where in Western Europe or America. ‘Nihilism’ was 
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the name that Turguene^T gave it in his e^i^-making 
novel, ‘Fathers and Sons.’ ^ 

The movement is oftent^ misunderstood in western 
Europe. In the press, for example, Nihilism confused 
with terrorism. The revolutionary disturbance which 
broke out in Russia toward" the close of the reign of 
Alexander II., and ended in the tragical death of the 
Tsar, is constantly described as Nihilism. This is, how¬ 
ever, a mistake. To confuse Nihilism wif!h terrorism is 
as wrong as to confuse a philosophical movement like 
Stoicism or Positivism with a political movement, such 
as, for example, republicanism. Terrorism was called 
into existence by certain special conditions of the political 
struggle at a given historical moment. It has lived, and 
has died. It may revive and die out again. But Nihil¬ 
ism has impressed its stamp upon the whole of the life 
of the educated classes of Russia, and that stamp will be 
retained for many years to come. It is Nihilism, divested 
of some of its rougher aspects—which were unavoidable 
in a young movement of that sort—which gives now to 
the life of a great portion of the educated classes of 
Russia a certain peculiar character which we Russians 
regret not to find in the life of Western Europe. It is 
Nihilism, again, in its various manifestations which ^ives 
to many of our writers that remarkable sincerity, th^ 
<habit of ‘ thinking aloud,' which astoifnds western Euro¬ 
pean readers. 

First of all, the Nihilist declared war upon what fnay 
be described as the ‘ conventional lies of civilized mankind.* 
Absolute sincerity was his distinctive feature, and in the 
name of that sincerity he gave up, and asked others to 
give up, those superstitions, prejudices, habits, and customs 
which their own reason could Jiot justify. He refused to 
bend before any authority except that of reason, and in 
the analysis of eveiy social institution or habit be revolted 
against any sort of more or le^ masked sophism. 

He broke, of course, with the superstitions of his 
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falisers, anid In his philosophical conceptions he was a 
Ij^sitivist, an agnostic, a Spencerian evolutionist, or a 
scientific materialist; and while he never attacked the 
simple, sincere religious belief which is a psychological 
necessity of feeling, -he bitterly fought against the hypo¬ 
crisy that leads people to assume the outward mask of a 
religion which they continually throw aside as useless 
ballast. ^ 

The life of civilized people is full of little conventional 
lies. Persons who dislike each other, meeting in the 
street, make their faces radiant with a happy smile; the 
Nihilist remaittfed unmoved, and smiled only for those 
whom he was really glad to meet. All those forms of 
outward politeness which are mere hypocrisy were equally 
repugnant to him, and he assumed a certain external 
roughness as a protest against the smooth amiability of 
his fathers. He saw them wildly talking as idealist 
sentimentalists, and at the same time acting as real 
barbarians toward their wives, their children, and their 
serfs; and he rose in revolt against that sort of senti¬ 
mentalism, which, after all, so nicely accommodated itself 
to the anything but Ideal conditions of Russian life. Art 
was involved in the same sweeping negation. Continual 
talk about beauty, the ideal, art for art’s sake, aesthetics, 
and the like, so willingly indulged in—while every object 
of art was bougEt with money exacted from starving 
peasants or from underpaid workers, and the so-called 

* worship of the beautiful ’ was but a mask to cover the 
most commonplace dissoluteness—inspired him with dis¬ 
gust ; and the criticisms of art which one of the greatest 
artists of the century, Tolstdy, has now powerfully for¬ 
mulated, the Nihilist expressed in the sweeping assertion, 

* A pair of boots is more important than all your Madon- 

and all your refined talk about Shakespeare.’ 

Marriage without love and familiarity without friend¬ 
ship were repudiated. The Nihilist girl, compelled by 
her parents to be a dolf in a doll’s house, and to many 
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for property’s sake, preferred to abandon her 1u»ise and 
her silk dresses; she put on a black woollen dress of t^e 
plainest description, cut-off her hair, and went to a high 
school, in order to win there her personal independence. 
The woman who saw that her marriage was no longer a 
marriage—that neither love nor friendship connected any 
more those-who were legally considered husband and 
wife—^preferred to break a bond which retained nOne 
of its essential features; and she often went with her 
children to face poverty, preferring loneliness and misery 
to a life which, under conventional conditions, would 
have given a perpetual lie to her best'self. 

The Nihilist carried his love of sincerity even into the 
minutest details of everyday life. He discarded the con¬ 
ventional forms of society talk, and expressed his opiriions 
in a blunt and terse way, even with a certain affectation 
of outward roughness. 

, We used in Irkutsk to meet once a week in a club, 
and to have some dancing. I was for a time a regular 
visitor at these soiriesy but gradually, having to work, I 
abandoned them. One night, as I had not made my 
appearance for several weeks in sugcfession, a young friend 
of mine was asked by one of the ladies why I did not come 
any more to their gatherings. ‘He takes a ride now 
when he wants exercise,’ was the rather rough reply of 
my friend. ‘ But he might come toTspend a couple of 
hours with us, without dancing,’ one of the ladies ventured 
to say. ‘ What would he do here ? ’ retorted my Nihilist 
friend, ‘ talk with you about fashions and furbelows? He 
has had enough of that nonsense.’ ‘ But he sees occasion* 
ally Miss So-and-So,’ timidly remarked one of the young 
ladies present. ‘ Yes, but she is a studious girl,’ bluntly 
replied my friend, ‘he helps her with her German.’ I 
must add that this undoubtedly rough rebuke had the 
dfect that most of the Irkutsk girls began next to besiege 
my brother, my friend, and myself with questions as to 
what we should advise them tb read or to study. With 
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the^me frankness the Nihilist spoke to his acquaintances, 
telling them that all their talk about * this poor people * 
sheer hypocrisy so long as they lived upon the under¬ 
paid work of these people whom they commiserated at 
their ease as they chatted together in richly decorated 
rooms; and with the same frankness a Nihilist would 
inform a high functionary that he (the said functionary) 
cared not a straw for the welfare of those whom he ruled, 
but was simply a thief! 

With a certain austerity the Nihilist would rebuke 
the woman who indulged in small talk, and prided herself 
on her ‘womanly’ manners and elaborate toilette. He 
would bluntly say to a pretty young person : ‘ How is it 
that you are not ashamed to talk this nonsense and to 
wear that chignon of false hair ? ’ In a woman he wanted 
to find a comrade, a human personality—not a doll or a 
* muslin girl ’—and he absolutely refused to join in those 
petty tokens of politeness with which men surround those 
whom they like so much to consider as ‘ the weaker sex.* 
When a lady entetfed a room a Nihilist did not jump off 
his seat to offer it to her—unless he saw that she looked 
tired and there was no other seat in the room. He be¬ 
haved towards her as he would have behaved towards a 
comrade of his own sex ; but if a lady—who might have 
been a total stranger to him—manifested the desire to 
learn something v^ich he" knew and she knew not, he 
would walk every night to the far end of a great city to 
help her with his lessons. The young man who would 
not move his hand to serve a lady with a cup of tea, 
w(»ild transfer to the girl who came to study at Moscow 
or St, Petersburg the only lesson which he had got and 
which gave him daily bread, simply saying to her: ‘ It is 
easier for a man to find work than it is for a woman. 
There is no attempt at knighthood in my offer, it is simply 
a matter of equality.' 

Two great Russian novelists, Tutgueneff and Gon- 
chardff, have tried to represent this new type in their 
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novels. Gonchar6if, in Precipice^ taking a leal 
representative individual of this class, made a caricatum 
of Nihilism. Turgu^neff was too good an artist, and bad 
himself conceived too much admiration for. the new type, 
to let himself be drawn into caricature painting; but even 
his Nihilist, Bazdroff, did not satisfy us,. We found him 
too harsh, especially in his relations with his old peu'ents, 
and, above all, we reproached him with his seeming neg¬ 
lect of his duties as a citizen. Russian youth could not 
be satisfied with the merely negative attitude of Turgu 4 - 
nefTs hero. Nihilism, with its affirmation of the rights 
of the individual and its ne^tion of all hypocrisy, was 
but a first step toward a higher type of men and women, 
who are equally free, but live for a great cause. In the 
Nihilists of Chernysh^vsky, as they are depicted in his 
far less artistic novel, ‘ What is to be Done ? ’ they saw 
better portraits of themselves. 

‘ It is bitter, the bread that has been made by slaves,’ 
our poet Nekrcisoflf wrote. The young generation actually 
refused to eat that bread, and to enjoy the riches that haid 
been accumulated in their father^’ houses by means of 
servile labour, whether the labourers were actual serfs or 
slaves of the present industrial system. 

All Russia read with astonishmen% in the indictment 
which was produced at the court against KarakdzoflT and 
his friends, that these young men, owners of considerable 
fortunes, used to live three or four in the same room, never 
spending more than ten roubles (one pound) apiece a 
month for all their needs, and giving at the same time 
their fortunes for co-operative associations, co-operative 
workshops (where they themselves worked), and the like. 
Five years later, thousands and thousands bf the Russian 
youth—the best part of it—were doing the same. Theif 
watdh-word was, ‘V nardd!’ (To the people; be the 
people.) During the years 1860-65 in nearly every wealthy 
family a bitter struggle was going on between the fathers^ 
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who wantdl to maintain the old traditions, and the sons 
aijd daughters, who defended their right to dispose of their 
life according to their own ideals. Young men left the 
military service, the counter, the shop, and flocked to the 
university towns. €rirls, bred in the most aristocratic 
families, rushed penniless to St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
Kieif, eager to learn a profession which would free them 
from the domestic yoke, and some day, perhaps, also 
from the possible yoke of a husband. After hard and 
bitter struggles, many of them won that personal freedoiA. 
Now they wanted to utilize it, not for &eir own personiSl 
enjoyment, but for carryings to the people the knowledge 
that had emancipated them. 

In every town of Russia, in every quarter of St. 
Petersburg, small groups were formed for self-improve¬ 
ment and self-education; the works of the philosophers, 
the writings of the economists, the researches of the 
young Russian historical school, were carefully read in 
these circles, and^ the reading was followed by endless 
discussions. The aim of all that reading and discussion 
was to solve the great question which rose before them : 
In what way coul 4 they be useful to the masses? 
Gradually, they came to the idea that the only way was 
to settle amongst the people and to live the people’s 
life. Young me* went into the villages as doctors, 
doctors’ assistants, teachers, village scribes, even as 
agricultural labourers, blacksmiths, woodcutters, and 
so on, and tried to live there in close contact with the 
peasants. Girls passed teachers’ examinations, learned 
midwifery or nursing, and jvent by the hundred into the 
villages, devoting themselves entirely to the poorest part 
of the population. 

They went without even having any ideals of social 
reconstruction or any thought of revolution; merely and 
simply they wanted to teach the mass of the peasants to 
read, to instruct them, to give them medical help, or in 
any way to aid to raise them from, their darkness and 
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misery, and to learn at the same time from them what 
were their popular ideds of a better social life. 

When I returned from Switzerland I found this move¬ 
ment in full swing. 


XIII 

I HASTENED, of course, to share with my friends my 
impressions of the International Workingmen’s Associa¬ 
tion and my books. At the university I had no friends, 
properly speaking; I was older than most of my com¬ 
panions, and among young people a difference of a few 
years is always an obstacle to complete comradeship. It 
must also be said t^t since the new rules of admission to 
the university had been introduced in i86i, the best of 
the young men, the most developed and the most inde¬ 
pendent in thought, were sifted out of the gymnasia, and 
did not gain admittance to the university. Consequently, 
the majority of my comrades were good boys, laborious, 
but taking no interest in anything besides the examina¬ 
tions. * 

I was friendly with only one of them: let me call him 
Dmitri Kelnitz. He was bom in South Russia, and, 
although his name was German, he hardly^poke German, 
and his face was South Russian rather than Teutonic. 
He was very intelligent, had read a great de^, and had 
seriously thought over what he had read. He loved 
science and deeply respected it, but, like many of us, he 
soon came to the conclusion that to follow the career of 
a scientific man meant to join the camp of the Philistines, 
and that there was plenty of other and more urgent work 
that he could do. He attended the university lectures 
for two years, and then abandoned them, giving himself 
entirely to social work. He lived anyhow; I even doubt 
if he had a permanent lodging. Sometimes he would 
come to me and ask, * Have you some paper ?' and, 
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having tak6n a supply of it, ho would sit at the corner of 
ajtable for an hour or two, diligently making a translation. 
The little that he earned in this way was more than 
sufficient to satisfy all his limited wants. Then he would 
hurry to a distant part of the town to see a comrade or to 
help a needy friend ; or he would cross St. Petersburg on 
foot, to a remote suburb, in order to obtain free admission 
to a college for some boy in whom the comrades were 
interested. He was undoubtedly a gifted man. In 
Western Europe a man far less gifted would have worked 
his way to a position of political or socialist leadership. 
No such thought ever entered the brain of Kelnitz. To 
lead men was by no means his ambition, and there was 
no work too insignificant for him to do. This trait, how¬ 
ever, was not distinctive of him alone; all those who had 
lived some yeais in the -students’ circles of those times 
were possessed of it to a high degree. 

Soon after my return Kelnitz invited me to join a 
circle which was known among the youth as ‘ the Circle 
of Tchaykdvsky.’ Under this name it played an import¬ 
ant part in the history of the social movement in Russia, 
and sUnder this name it will go down to history. ‘ Its 
members,’ Kelnitz said to me, ‘ have hitherto been mostly 
constitutionalists; but they are excellent men, with minds 
open to any hopest idea; they have plenty of friends all 
over Russia, and you will see later on what you can do.’ 
r already knew Tchaykdvsky and a few other members 
of this circle. Tchaykdvsky had won my heart at our 
first meeting, and our friendship has remained unshaken 
for twenty-seven years. 

The banning of this circle was a very small group 
of young men and women—one of whom was Sophie 
Per6v8kaya-r<who had united for purposes of self-educa¬ 
tion and self-improvement, Tchaykdvsky was of their 
number. In 1869 Nechdieff had tried to start, amidst 
the youth imbued with the above-mentioned desire of 
working amongst the peoplci a secret revolutionary otgan- 
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ization^ and to secure this end he resorted to the ways of 
old conspirators, without recoiling even before deceit wl^ 
he wanted to force his associates to follow his lead.' Such 
methods could have no success in Russia, and v^ soon 
his society broke down. All the members were arrested, 
and some of the best and purest of the Russian youth 
went to Siberia before they had done*%nything. The 
circle of self-education of which I am speaking was con¬ 
stituted in opposition to the methods of Nechiieff. The 
few friends had judged, quite correctly, that a morally 
developed individuality must be the foundation of eveiy 
organization, whatever political character it may take 
afterward and whatever programme of action it may 
adopt in the course of future events. This was why the 
circle of Tchaykdvsky, gradually widenit^ its programme, 
spread so extensively in Russia, achieved, such important 
results, and later on, when the ferocious prosecutions of 
the government created a revolutionary struggle, pro¬ 
duced that remarkable set of men and women who fdl 
in the terrible contest they waged against autocracy. 

At that time, however—that is, in 1872—^the circle had 
nothing revolutionary in it. If it had remained a^ere 
circle of self-improvement, it would soon have petrified 
like a monastery. But the members found a suitable work. 
They began to spread good boOks, They bought the works 
of Lassalle, Bervi (on the condition of the labouring classes 
in Russia), Marx, Russian historical works, and so — 
whole editions—and distributed tl|(ea|, among students m 
the provinces. In a few years there was not a town of 
importance in ‘thirty-eight provinces of the Russian 
Empire,* to use official language, where this circle did 
not have a group of comrades eng^^ed in the spreading 
of that sort of literature. Gradually, following the 
general drift of the times, and stimulated by the news 
which came from Western Europe about the rapid 
growth of the labour movement, the drcle became more 
and more a centre of socialistic propaganda among the 
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aducated youth, and a natural intermediary between 
niynbers of provincial circles; and then, one day, the 
ice between students and workers was broken, and direct 
relations were established with working people at St. 
Petersburg and in some of the provinces. It was at that 
juncture that I joined the circle, in the spring of 1872. 

All secret seteieties are fiercely prosecuted in Russia, 
and the western reader will perhaps expect from me 
a description erf* my initiation and of the oath of allegi¬ 
ance which I took. I must disappoint him, because 
there was nothing of "the sort, and could not be; we 
should have been the first to laugh at such ceremonies, 
and Kelnitz would not have missed the opportunity of 
putting in one of his sarcastic remarks, which would have 
killed any ritual. There was not even a statute. The 
circle accepted as members only persons who were well 
known and had been tested in various circumstances, and 
of whom it was felt that they could be trusted absolutely. 
Before a new member was received, his character was 
discussed with the frankness and seriousness which were 
characteristic of the Nihilist. The slightest token of 
insixi^rity or conceit would have barred the way to 
admission. The circle did not care either to make a 
show of numbers, and had no tendency to concentrate in 
its hands all activity that was going on among the 
youth, or to include in one organization the scores of 
diffbrent circles which existed in the capitals and the 
provinces. With niost of them friendly relations were 
maintained; they were helped, and they helped us, when 
necessity iU'ose, but no assault was made on their au¬ 
tonomy. 

The circle preferred to remain a closely united group 
friends 1 and never did I meet elsewhere such a collec¬ 
tion of morally superior men and women as the score of 
persons whose acquaintance I made at the first meeting 
of the circle of Tchaykdvsky. I still feel proud of having , 
be^ received into that family. 
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XIV 

la 

When I joined the circle of Tchaykdvsky, I found its 
members hotly discussing the direction to be given to 
their activity. Son^e were in favour of continuing to 
carry on radical and socialistic propaganda among the 
educated youth; ^ut others thought that the sole aim of 
this work should be tO prepare men who would be 
Capable of arousing the great inert labouring masses, and 
that their chief activity ought to be among the peasants 
and workmen in the towns, fti all the circles and 
groups which were formed at that time by the hundred 
at St. Petersburg and in the provinces the sam‘^ dis¬ 
cussions went on, and everywhere the second programme 
prevailed over the first. ^ 

If our youth had merely taken to socialism In the 
abstract, it might have felt satisfied with m^mere declara¬ 
tion of socialist principles, including asr a distant aim 
‘ the communistic possession^ of the instilJments of pro¬ 
duction,* and in the meantime it mll^ht have carried op 
some sort of political agitation. Many * middle-class 
^socialist politicians in Western Europe ^and Aug^ica 
really take this course. But our youth had b^ drawn 
to socialism in quite another way. They were not 
theorisers about socialism, but had become soeialists by 
living no richer than the workers live, by making no dis* 
tinction between ‘ mine and thine * in their circles, and*by 
refusing to enjoy for their own aalssfiaction the riches 
they had inherited from their fathers. They had done 
with regard to capitalism w|fat Tol^y advises should 
now be done with r^ard to war—^diat is, that people, 
instead of criticizing war" and conthuiing to wear the 
military uniform, should refuse, each one for hlins^, to 
be a soldier and to use arms. In the same way dur 
Russian youth, each one for himself or herself, reused 
• to take personal advantage' of the revenues of tl^r 
fathers. Such a youth had to go to the people—and 
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thly went. Th(&sands and thousands of young men 
arid women had already left their homes, and tried now ^ 
to live in the villages and the industrial towns in all 
possible capacities. This was not an organized move¬ 
ment : it was one of those mass movements which occur 
at certain periods of sudden awakening of humatv^^con- 
science. Now that small organized groups were formed, 
ready to try a systematic effcwrt for spreading ideas of 
freedom and revolt in Russia, they were forcibly brought 
to carry on that prop^anda amidst the dark masses of 
peasants and workers in the’ towns. Various writers 
have tried to explain this mov^ent ‘ to the people ’ by 
influences from abroad — ‘ foreign agitators ’ is every¬ 
where a favourite explanation. It is certainly true that 
our youth listened to the mighty voice of Bakunin,- and 
that the agitation of the International Workingmen’s 
Association t^kl a fascinating effect upon us. But the 
movement ‘ V nardd ’—To the people—had a far deeper 
origin: it began before * foreign agitators ’ had spoken to 
the Russian you^? and even before the International 
Association had been founded. It began already in the 
grc^s of Karakdzoff in 1866; Turgueneff saw it coming, 
and already in 1^59 faintly indicated it. I did my best 
to promote that movement in the circle of Tchaykdvsky; 
but I was only working with the tide, which was infinitely 
^nore powerful than any individual efforts. 

*We often spoke,, of CQurse, of the necessity of a 
political agitation against our absolute government. We 
saw already that the mass of the peasants were being 
driven tp, unavoidable and^ irremediable ruin by foolish' 
taxation, and hy the s^l more foolish selling off of their 
cattle to cover t|iie arrears of taxes. We, ‘visionaries,’ 
saw coming that complete ruin of a whole population 
which by this time, alas, has been accomplished to an 
appalling extent in Central Russia, and is confessed by 
the government itself. We knew how, in every direction,. 
Russia was being plundered in a most scandalous manner. 
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We knew, and we learned more every day, of the lawless¬ 
ness of the functionaries, and the almost incredible besti¬ 
ality of many among them. We heard continujally of 
friends whose houses were raided at night by the police, 
who disappeared in prisons, and who—^we ascertained* 
later on—^had been transported without judgment to 
hamlets in some remote province of Russia. We felt, 
therefore, the necessity of a political struggle against 
this terrible power, which was crushing the best in¬ 
tellectual forces of the nation. we saw no,possible 
ground, legal or semi-legal, for such a struggle. 

Our elder brothers did not want our socialistic aspira¬ 
tions, and we could not part with them. Nay, even 
if some of us had done so, it would have been of no 
avail. The young generation, as a whole, were treated 
as ‘suspects,’ and the elder generation feared to have 
anything to do with them. Every young man of demo¬ 
cratic tastes, every young woman following a course 
of higher education, was a suspect in the eyes of the 
state police, and was denounced by Katkdff as an enemy 
of the state. Cropped hair and blue spectacles worn 
by a girl, a Scotch plaid worn in winter by a student, 
instead of an overcoat, which were evidences of Nihilist 
simplicity and democracy, were denounced as tokens 
of' political unreliability.’ If any student’s lodging came 
to be frequently visited by other students, it was periodi¬ 
cally invaded by the state police a#d searched. So 
common were the night raids in certs^ tttudtnts’ lodg¬ 
ings that Kelnitz once said, in his humorous 

way, to the police officer whp was searcniiigf t))e rooms : 

* Why should you go through all pili^ books^ each time 
you come to make a search ? Vou |||te^ht as well have 
a list of them, and then come once a month id see if 
they are all on the shelves; and 3rou might, from time 
to time, add the titles of the new ones.’ The slightest 
suspicion of political unreliability was sufficient ground 
upon which to take a young man from a high school, 
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to linprison him Ibr several months, and finally to send 
higi to some remote province of the Urals—* for irt un¬ 
determined term/ as they used to say m their bureau¬ 
cratic slang. Even at the time when the circle of 
Tchaykdvsky „did nothing^' but distribute books, all of 
which had been printed with the censor’s approval, 
Tchaykdvsky was twice arrested «nd kept some four 
or six months in prison—on Uie second occasion at a 
critical time of his career as a chemist. His researches 
had recently been published in the Bulletin of the 
Academy of Sciences, and he had come up for his 
final university examinations. He was released at last, 
because the police could not discover sufficient evi¬ 
dence against him to warrant his transportation to the 
Urals! ‘ But if we arrest you once more,’ he was told, 
* we shall send you to Siberia.’ In fact, it was a favour¬ 
ite dream of Alexander II. to have, somewhere in the 
stwpes^, a .special town, guarded night and day by 
pinrols of Cossacks, where all suspected young people 
coidd be sent, so as to make of them a city of ten or 
twenty thousand inhabitants. Only the menace which 
such a city mights some day offer prevented him from 
carrying out this truly Asiatic scheme. 

One of our members, an officer, had belonged to a 
group of men whose ambition was to serve in 

the provitiif^^^ll^sivos (district and county councils). 
They regalfi^Iprk in this direction as a high mission, 
and prepiilrl|Lv,^|pnseives fdr it by serious studies of the 
ecoi|omiq|l ^dmimipns of Central Russia. Many young 
people chenshed time the same hopes; but all 

these hoj^s vanld^ at. the first contact with the actual 
machinery. 

Havti^ granted institutions of a very limited form 
of self-government to certain provinces of Russia, the 
government, immediately after having passed that law,, 
ctirected j^l its efforts to reduce that r^orm to nothing 

19 * 
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and to deprive it of all its meaning and vitality* The 
provincial ‘self-government’ had to content itself with 
the mere function of state officials who would collet 
additional local taxes and spend them for the local needs 
of the state. Every attempt of the copnty councils 
to take the initiative in any improvement—schools, 
teachers’ colleges, sanitary measures, agricultural im¬ 
provements, etc.—was met by the central government 
with suspicion—nay with hatred—and denounced by 
the ‘Moscow Gazette’ as ‘separatism,’ as the creation 
of ‘a state within the state,’ as rebellion against auto¬ 
cracy. 

If anyone were to tell the true history, for example, 
of the teachers’ college of Tver, or of any similar under¬ 
taking of a Zemstvo in those years, with all the petty 
persecutions, the prohibitions, the suspensions, and what 
not with which the institution was harassed, no West 
European, and especially no American reader, would 
believe it. He would throw the book aside, saying, ^t 
cannot be true; it is too stupid to l)e true.’ And yet 
it was so. Whole groups of the elected representatives 
of several Zemstvos were deprived of their functions, 
ordered to leave their province and their estates, or 
were simply exiled, for having dared to petition the 
emperor in the most loyal manner concerning such 
rights as belonged to the Z^stvos by law, ‘ The elected 
members of the provincial councils mi^ be simple min¬ 
isterial* functionaries, and obey the Iti^gi^er 4af the In¬ 
terior ; ’ such was the theory of the St. I&ersbuig govern¬ 
ment. As to the less prominent pe<^!e--r-teachers, 
doctors, and the like, in the service ,oi. the local councils 
—they were removed and exiled state police in 

twenty-four hours, without further ceremony^i^a^an 
diPder of the omnipotent Third Section of thcs^imperial 
chancelty. No longer a^o than last year, a lady whose 
4iusband is a rich landowner and occupies a prominent 
position in one of the Zemstvos, and who is herself 
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inlltrested in education, invited eight schoolmasters to 
hp* Wrthday party. ‘Poor men,’ she said to herself, 
* they never have the opportunity of s^ing anyone but 
the peasants.’ The day after the party the village police¬ 
man called a| the mansion and insisted upon having the 
names of the eight teachers, in order to report them to 
the police authorities. The lady refused to give the 
names. ‘ Very well,’ he replied, ‘ I will find them out, 
nevertheless, and make my report. Teachers must not 
come together, and I am bound to report if they do.’ 
The high position of the lady sheltered the teachers in 
this case ; but if they* had met in the lodgings of one 
of their own number they would have received a visit 
from the state police, and half of them would have been 
dismissed by the Ministry of Education ; and if, more¬ 
over, an angry word had escaped from one of them 
during the police raid, he or she would have been sent 
to some province of the Urals. This is what happens 
td-day, thirty-three years after the opening of the county 
and district councils; but it was far worse in the seven¬ 
ties. What sort of basis for a political struggle could 
such institutions offer? 

When I inherited from my father his Tambdv estate, 
I thought very, seriously for a time of settling on that 
estate, and devoting my energy to work in the local 
Zemstvo. Some peasants and tlie poorer priests of the 
neighbourhood asked me to do so. As for myself, I 
should have been content with anything 1 could do, no 
matter how smati it might be, if only it would help to 
raise the intellectual level and the well-being of the 
peasants. But one day, when several of my advisers were 
together, I asked them: ‘ Supposing I were to try to 
st^ a school, an experimental farm, a co-operative enter- 
pri^, and, at the same time, also took upon myself the 
defence of that peasant from our villa^ who has lately 
been wronged—^would the authorities let me do it2i^’ 
‘ Never! ’ was the unanimous reply. 
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An old grey>haired prie$t» a man was hddlin 
great esteem in our neighbourhood, came to me m fqp 
days later, with two influential dissenting leaders, and 
said: * Talk with these two men. If you can manage 
go with them and, Bible in hand, preach tq the peasants. 

. . . Well, you know what to preach. ... No police in 
the world will find you, if they conceal you. . , . Therefs 
nothing to be done besides; that’s what 1, an old man, 
advise you.’ * 

I told them frankly why I could not assume the part 
of Wiclif. But the old man was right, i A movement 
similar to that of the Lollards iSl*^ rapidly growing now 
amongst ^the Russian peasants. Such tortures as have 
been inflicted on the peace-loving Dukhobdrs, and such 
raids upon the peasant dissenters in South Russia as were 
made in 1897, when children were kidnapped so that they 
might be educated in orthodox monasteries, will only give 
to that movement a force that it could not have attained 
five-and-twenty years ago. ^ ^ 

r 

• As the question of agitation form constitution was 
continually l^ing raised in our discussions, I once pro* 
posed to our circle to take it up'^senously and to choose 
an appropriate plan of action. I was alwj|^s of the opinion 
that when the circle decided anythmg unanimously, each 
member ought to put aside Jiis personal feeling and give 
all his strength to the task. * If you decide to agitate for 
» constitution,’ I said, ‘this is my plaru i will separate 
myself from you, for appearance sai^, and %namtaln 
relations with only one member of the circle-*for instance, 
Tchaykdvsky—through whom I shjall be kept informed 
how you succeed in your work, juid can communicate to 
you in a general way whatT am doing. My woii;: w^|jbe 
among the courtiers and the higher functionariesi^^ I have 
among them many acquaintances, and know a number of 
persons who are disgusted with the present conditions. 
L will bring them together and unite them, if possible, 
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a sort of CMganization; and then, some day, thel« is 
syie lb be an opportunity to^'^direct all these forces toward 
compelling Alexander II. to give Russia a constitution. 
There certainly will come a time when all these people, 
feeling that l^ey are compromised, will in their own in¬ 
terest take a decisive step. If it is necessary, some of us, 
who have been officers^ might be very helpful in extend¬ 
ing the propaganda amongst the officers in the army; but 
this action must be quite separate from yours, though 
parallel with it. I have seriously thought of it. I know 
what connections I have and who can be trusted, and I 
believe some of the dii^ntented already look upon me as 
a possible centre for some action of this sort This course 
is not the one I should take of my own choice; but if you 
think that it is best, I will give myself to it with might 
and main.' 

The circle did not accept that proposal. Knowing 
one another as well as they did, my comrades probably 
thought that if I went in this direction I should cease to 
be true to myself. For my own personal happiness, for 
my own personal Kfe, I cannot feel too grateful now that 
my proposal was not accepted. 1 should have gone in a 
direction which wa%nbt the one dictated by my own 
nature, and i ||puld not have found in it the personal 
happiness which I have found in other paths. But when, 
six or seven years latej, the terrorists were engaged in 
their terrible struggle against Alexander II., 1 regretted 
that there had npt been somebody else to do the sort of 
work I -bad proposed to do in the higher circles at St. 
Petersburg. With some understanding there beforehand, 
and with the ramifications which such an understanding 
prcbabty would have taken all over the empire, the holo- 
0^ victims would not have been made in vain. At 
any ralte, the underground work of the executive com¬ 
mittee ought by all means to have been supported by a 
parallel agitation at die Winter Palace. 
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Over and over again the^ecessity tiffi* politicai ed&tt 
thus came under discussion in our little group, i^o 
result The apathy and the indifference of the wealthier 
classes were hopeless, and the irritation among the per¬ 
secuted youth had not yet been brought to .that high 
pitch which ended, six years later, in the struggle of the 
terrorists under the Executive Committee. Nay—an^ 
this is one of the most tragical ironies of history—it was 
the same youth whom Alexander II., in his blind fear and 
fury, ordered to be sent by the hundred to hard labour 
and condemned to slow death in exile; it was the same 
youth who protected him in The very teach¬ 

ings of the socialist circles were such as to prevent the 
repetition of a Karakdzoff attempt on the Tsar’s life. 
‘Prepare in Russia a great socialist mass movement 
amongst the workers and the peasants,’ was the watch¬ 
word in those times. ‘ Don’t trouble about the Tsar and 


his counsellors. If such a movment begins, if the peas¬ 
ants join in the mass movement to claim the land and to 
abolish the serfdom redemption taxes, the imperial power 
will be the first to seek support in the moneyed classes 
and the landlords and to convoke a Parliament—^just as 
the peasant insurrection in France || 1789 compelled the 
royal power to convoke the National <i|Usembly; so it 
will be in Russia.’ 


'But there was more than that. Separate men and 
groups, seeing that the reign of Alexander II. was hope¬ 
lessly doomed to sink deeper and deeper in reaction, and 
entertaining at the same time vague hopes as to the 
supposed ‘liberalism’ of the heirra{^)arent—all young 
heirs to thrones are supposed to be liberal—persistently 
reverted to the idea that the example of Karakdzoff ought 
to be followed. The organized circles, however* stiin- 
uously opposed such an idea, and urged their comrades 
not to resort to that course of action. I may now divulge 


the following fact, which has hitherto remained unknown, 
a young n^in came to St Petersburg from one of 
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th^ southern peovinces with the firm intention of killing 
^jfexihder II., and some lumbers of the Tchqykdvsk^ 
drcle learned of his plan, they not only applied all the 
weight of their arguments to dissuade the young man, 
but, when he would not be dissuaded, they informed him 
that they would keep a watch over him and prevent him 
By force from making any such attempt. Knowing well 
how loosely guarded the Winter Palace was at that time, 
I can positively say that tfiey saved the life of Alexander 
II. So firmly were the youth opposed at that time to 
the war in which later, when the cup of their sufferings 
was filled to overflowitig, they took part. 


XV 

The two years that I worked with the circle of Tchay- 
kdvsky, before I was arrested, left a deep impression upon 
all my subsequent life and thought. During those two 
years ft was life under high pressure—^that exuberance of 
life when one feels at every moment the full throbbing of 
all the fibres of the inner self, and when life is really worth 
living. I MTas in a fiinily of men and women so closely 
united by theiijUommon object, and so broadly and deli¬ 
cately humane in their mutual relations, that I cannot 
now recall a single moment of even temporary friction 
marring the life of our cirde. Those who have had any 
experience of political agitation will appreciate the value 
of this statement. 

Before abzindoning entirely my scientific career, I con¬ 
sidered myself bound to finish the report of my journey 
to Finland for the Greographical Society, as well as some 
other work that I had in hand for the same society; and 
my new friends were the first to confirm me in that deci¬ 
sion. It would not be fair, they said, to do otherwise. 
Consequently, I worked hard to finish n^ geological and 
geographical .books. 
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^Meetings of our circle were freqoept, and 1 n^er 
(nissed ^em. We used to Ibeet then in a subuihtlll 
oT St. Petersburg, in a small house of which Sophib Perdv- 
skaya, under the assumed name and the fobricated pass¬ 
port of an artisan’s wife, was the supposed tenant. She 
was bom of a very aristocratic family, and her father had 
been for some time the military governor of St, Peters¬ 
burg ; but, with the approval of her mother, who adored 
her, she had left her home to j(^n a high school, and with 
the three sisters Kornfloff—daughters of a rich manufacs 
turer—she had founded that, little circle of self-education 
which later on became our circle." Now, in the capacity 
of an artisan’s wife, in her cotton dress and men’s boots, 
her head covered with a cotton kerchief, as she carried 
on her shoulders her tw’o pails of water from the Nevd, 
no one would have recognized in her the girl who a few 
years before shone in one of the most fashionable drawing¬ 
rooms of the capital. She was a general favourite, and 
every one of us, on entering the house, had a specially 
friendly smile for her—even when she,‘making a point of 
honour of keeping the house relatively clean, quarrelled 
with us about the dirt which we, dressed in peasant top- 
boots and sheepskins, brought in af|;(gr walking^e muddy 
streets of the suburbs. She tried thea^to give to her 
girlish, innocent, and very intelligent litlJe face the most 
severe expression possible to it In her moral con(;eptions 
she was a ‘ rigorist,’ but not ia the least of the sermon¬ 
preaching type. When she was dissatisfied with some 
one’s conduct, she would cast a severe glance at him from 
beneath her brows; but in that glance one saw her 4>pen- 
minded, generous nature, which understood all'* that i^ 
human. On one point only sfie was inexorable. *A 
women’s man,’ she once said, speaking of some piie,.i^nd 
the expression and the manner in which she said it, with¬ 
out interrupting her work,, is engraved for ever in my 
memory. , 

Perdvskaya was a *p^ularist’ to the very bottom of 
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hdft heart, and at the same time a revolutionist, a lighter 
oSrtfll '^est steel. She had no need to embellish the 
workers^and the peasants with imaginary virtues in order 
to love them and to work for them. She took them as 
they were, and said to me once: ‘We have begun a 
gr^at thing. Two generations, perhaps, will succumb in 
the task, and yet it must be done.’ None of the women 
of our circle would have given way before the certainty 
of death on the scaffold. ^ Each would have looked death 
straight in the face. Bbt none of them, at that stage of 
our propaganda, thought of such a fate. Perdvskaya’s well- 
known portrait is exceptionally good; it records so well^ 
her earnest courage, her bright intelligence, and her loving 
nature. The letter she wrote to her mother a few hours 
before she went to the scaffold is one of the best expres¬ 
sions of a loving soul that a woman’s heart ever dictated. 

The following incident will show what the other 
women of our circle Weye. One night, Kupreydnoff and 
I went to Varvara B., to whom we had to make an urgent 
communication. It was past midnight, but, seeing a light 
in her window, we went upstairs. She sat in her tiny 
room at a table copying a programmeof our circle. We 
knew how Resolute she was, and the idea came to us to 
make one of tlipse stupid jokes men sometimes think 
funny. * B.,’ I said, ‘ we come to fetch you: we are going 
to try a rather mad attempt to liberate our friends from 
the fortress.’ She asked not one question. She quietly 
laid down her pen, rose from her chair, and said only, 
‘Let ui^ go.’ She spoke in so simple, so unaffected a 
voice that I felt at once how foolishly I had acted, and 
told her the truth. She dropped back into her chair, 
w;ith tears in her eyes, and in a despairing voice asked: 

‘ It was only a joke ? Why do you make such jokes ?' 

I fully realized then the cruelty of what I had done. 

Another general favourite in our circle was Sergh^i 
Kravchfnsky, who became so well known, both in England 
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and in the United States, under the name of Stepn|ik. 
He was often called ‘ the Baby,* so unconcerned vfesSije 
about his own security: but his carelessness about himself 
was merely the result of a complete absence of fear, whieh, 
after all, is often the best policy for one who is hunted by 
the police. He soon became well known for his propa¬ 
ganda in the circles of workers, under his real Christian 
name of Serghei, and consequently was very much wanted 
by the police; notwithstanding that, he took no precau¬ 
tions whatever to conceal himself, and I remember that one 
day he was severely scolded at one of our meetings for 
what was described as a gross imprudence. Being late for 
the meeting, as he often was, and having a long distance 
to cover in order to reach our house, he, dressed as a peas¬ 
ant in his sheepskin, ran the whole length of a great main 
thoroughfare at full speed in the middle of the street. 
‘ How could you do it ? ’ he was^ reproachfully asked. 
‘You might have aroused suspicion, and have been ar¬ 
rested as a common thief.’ But I wisli that everyone had 
been as cautious as he was in affairs where other people 
could be compromised. 

We made our first intimate acquaintance over 
Stanley’s book, ‘ How I Discovered Livingstone.’ One 
night our meeting had lasted till twelve, and as we 
were about to leave, one of the Komfloffs entered with 
a book in her hand, and asked who among us could 
undertake to translate by the next morning at eight 
o’clock sixteen printed pages of Stanley’s book. I looked 
at the size of the pages, and said that if somebody would 
help me the work could be done during the night 
Serghei volunteered, and by four o’clock the sixteen 
pages were done. We read to each other our transla¬ 
tions, one of us following the English text; then We 
emptied a jar of Russian porridge which had been left 
on the table for us, and went out together to return 
home. We became close friends from that night. 

I have always liked people capable of working, and 
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dolMg th«r work properly. So Serghei’s translation and 
hir ca^^ty of working rapidly had already influenced 
me in his favour. But when I came to know more of 
him, 1 felt real love for his honest, frank nature, for his 
youthful energy and good sense, for his superior intelli¬ 
gence, simplicity, and truthfulness, and for his courage 
and tenacity. He had read and thought a great deal, 
and upon the revolutionary character of the struggle 
which we had undertaken it appeared we had similar 
views. He was ten years younger than I was, and 
perhaps did not quite realize what a hard contest the 
coming revolution would be. He told us later on, with 
much humour, how he once worked among the peasants 
in the country. ‘ One day,’ he said, ‘ I was walking 
along the road witii a comrade when we were overtaken 
by a peasant in a sleigh. I began to tell the peasant 
that he must not ^ay taxes, that the functionaries 
plunder the people, and I tried to convince him by 
quotations from tlje Bible that they must revolt. The 
peasant whipped up his horse, but we followed rapidly; 
he made his horse trot, and we began to run behind 
him; all the time I continued to talk to him about 
taxes and revolt. Finally he made his horse gallop; 
but the animal was not worth much—an underfed 
peasant pony—so my comrade and I did not fall behind, 
but kept up our propaganda till we were quite out of 
breath.’ 

For some time Sergh^i stayed in Kazdn, and I had 
to correspond with him. He always hated writing letters 
in dpher, so I proposed a means of correspondence 
which had often been used before in conspiracies. You 
write an ordinary letter about all sorts of things, but in 
this letter it is only certain words—let us say, every 
fifth word—^which has a meaning. You write, for 
instance: ‘Excuse my hurried letter. Come to-night 
to see me; to-morrow I shall go away to my sister. 
My brother Nicholas feels worse; it was late to make 
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an operation/ Reading each fifth word, 3^U &pd: 
‘Come to-morrow to Nicholas, late/ We had to ^te 
letters of six or seven pages to transmit one page of 
information, and we had to cultivate our imagination in 
order to fill the letters with all sorts of things by way 
of introducing the words that were required. Setgh^i, 
from whom it was impossible to obtain a cipher letter, 
took to this kind of correspondence, and used to send 
me letters containing stories with thrilling incidents and 
dramatic endings. He said to me afterward that this 
correspondence helped to develop his literary talent 
When one has talent, everything contributes to its de¬ 
velopment 

In January or February 1874 I was at Moscow, in 
one of the houses in which I had spent my childhood. 
Early in the morning I was told that a peasant desired 
to see me. I went out and found it was Seigh^i, who 
had just escaped from Tver. He ^^ras strongly built, and 
he, with another ex-officer, Rogachdff, endowed with 
equal physical strength, went travelling about the country 
as lumber sawyers. The work was very hard, especially 
for inexperienced hands, but both of them liked it; and 
no one would have thought to look for disguised officers 
in these two strong sawyers. They wandered in this 
capacity for about a fortnight without arousing suspicion, 
and made revolutionary propaganda right and left with¬ 
out fear. Sometimes Sergh^i, who knew the New 
Testament almost by heart, spoke to the peasants as 
a religious preacher, proving to them by quotations from 
the Bible that they ought to start a revolution. Some¬ 
times he formed his arguments of quotations from 
the economists. The peasants listened to the tw^o men 
as to real apostles, took them from one house to another, 
and refused to be paid for food. In a fortnight they 
had produced quite a stir in a number of villages. Their 
fame was spreading far and tvide. The peasants, young 
and old, began to whisper to one another in the bams 
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ab<)iit th« ^deiegato;’ they began to speak out more 
l6li^y than they usually did that the land would soon 
be taken from the landlords, who would receive pensions 
from the Tsar. The 3raui^er people became more ag¬ 
gressive toward the police officers, saying: * Wait a little; 
our turn will come soon: you Herods will not rule long 
now.’ But the fame of the sawyers reached the ears 
of one of the police authorities, and they were arrested. 
An order was given to take them to the next police 
official, ten miles away. 

They were taken under the guard of several peasants, 
and on their way had to pass through a village which 
was holding its festival. ‘ Prisoners ? All right! Come 
on here, my uncle,* said the peasants, who were all 
drinking in honour of the occasion. They were kept 
nearly the whole day in that village, the peasants taking 
them from one house to another, and treating them to 
home-made beer. The guards did not have to be asked 
twice. They drank, and insisted that the prisoners 
should drink too. ‘Happily,’ Sergh^i said, ‘they gave 
us the beer in such large wooden bowls, which were 
passed round, that I could put my mouth to the rim 
of the bowl as if I were drinking, but no one could see 
how much beer I had imbibed.’ The guards were all 
drunk toward night, and preferred not to appear in this 
state before the police officer, so they decided to stay 
in the village till morning. Sergh^i kept talking to 
them, and all listened to him, regretting that such a 
good man had been caught. As they were going to 
sleep, a young peasant whispered to Serghei, ‘When I 
go to shut the gate I will leave it unbolted.’ Setghei 
and his comrade understood the hint, and as soon as 
all fell asleep th^ went out into the street They 
started at a fast pace, and at live o’clock in the morning 
were twenty miles away from the village, at a small 
railway station, where theV took the first train, and 
went to Moscow. Serghei remained there, and later, 
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when all of us at St. Petersburg had been arreatedtj,the 
Moscow circle^ under his inspiration, became the nSeiu 
centre of the agitation. 

Here and there# small groups of propagandists had 
settled in towns and villages in various capacities. 
Biacksmiths’ shops and small farms had been started, 
and young men of the wealthier classes worked in the 
shops or on the farms, to be in daily contact with the 
toiling masses. At Moscow, a number of young girls, 
of rich families, who had studied at the Zurich uni- ' 
versity and had started a separate organization, went 
even so far as to enter cotton factories, where they 
worked from fourteen to sixteen hours a day, and lived 
in the factory barracks the miserable life of the Russian 
factory girls. It was a grand movement, in which, at 
the lowest estimate, from two to three thousand persons 
took an active part, while twice or thrice as many sym¬ 
pathizers and supporters helped the active vanguard in 
various ways. With a good half of that army our St 
Petersburg circle was in regular correspondence—always, 
of course, in cipher. 

The literature which could be published in Russia 
under a rigorous censorship—the faintest hint of social¬ 
ism being prohibited—was soon found insufficient, and 
we started a printing office of our abroad. Pam¬ 
phlets for the workers and the peasants had to be written, 
and our small ‘ literary committee,* of which I was a 
member, had its hands full of work. Sergh^i wrote a 
couple of such pamphlets—one in the Lamennais style, 
and another containing an exposition of socialism in a 
fairy tale—and both had a wide (%culation. The books 
and pamphlets which were printed abroad were smt^led 
into Russia by thousands, stored at certain spots, and 
sent out to the local circles, which distributed them 
amongst the peasants and the workers. All this requii;^ 
a vast organization as well as much travelling about, 
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and a colf^l correspondence, particularly for pfotecting 
our l^lpers and our bookstores from the police. We 
had special ciphers for diifererit provincial circles, and 
often, after six or seven hours had been passed in dis¬ 
cussing all details, the Women, who .did not trust to our 
accuracy in the cipher correspondence, spent all the night 
in covering sheets of paper with cabalistic figures and 
fractions. 

The utmost cordiality always prevailed at our meet¬ 
ings. Chairihen and all sorts of formalism,are so utterly 
* repugnant to the Russian mind that we had none; and 
although our debates were sometimes extremely hot, 
especially when * programme questions ’ were under dis¬ 
cussion, we always managed very well without resorting 
to Western formalities. An absolute sincerity, a general 
desire to settle the difficulties for the best, and a frankly 
expressed contempt for all that in the least degree ap¬ 
proached theatrical affectation were quite sufficient. If 
anyone of us had ventured to attempt oratorical effects 
by a speech, friendly jokes'^ would have shown him at 
once that speech-making was out of place. Often we 
had to take our meals during these meetings, and they 
invariably consisted of rye bread, with cucumbers, a bit 
of cheese, and plenty of weak tea to quench the thirst. 
Not that money was lacking; there was always enough, 
and yet there wa^never too much to cover the steadily 
growing expenses „l|)r printing, transportation of books, 
concealing friends wanted by the police, and starting new 
enterprises. 

At St. Petersburg it was not long before we had 
wide acquaintance amongst the workers. Serdukdff, 
a young man of splendid education, had made a number 
of friends amongst the. engineers, most of them em¬ 
ployed in a state factory of the artillery department, 
and he had organized^ a circle of about thirty members, 
who used to meet for reading and discussion. The 
engineers are pretty well paid at St. Petersburg, and 
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those who were not married weic fairly weU O® JFhey 
soon became quite familiar with the current radic^ kid 
socialist literature—Buckle, Lassalle, Mill, Draper, Spiel* 
hagen, were familiar names to them; and in their a^iect 
these engineers differed little from Student^ When 
Kelnite, Serghei, and I joined the circle, we frequently 
visited their group, and gave them informal lectures upon 
all sorts of things. Our hopes, however, that these young 
men would grow into ardent propagandists amidst less 
privileged classes of workers were not fully realised. In 
a free country they would have been the habitual ’ 
speakers at public meetings; but, like the privileged 
workers of the watch trade in Geneva, they treated the 
mass of the factory hands with a sort of cc^tempt, and 
were in no haste to become martyrs to the socialist cause. 
It was only after they had been arrested and kept three 
or four years in prison for having dared to think as 
socialists, and had sounded the full depth of Russian 
absolutism, that several of them developed into ardent 
propagandists, chiefly of a political revolution. 

My sympathies went especially toward the weavers 
and the workers in the cotton factories. There are 
many thousands of them at St Petersburg, who work 
there during the winter, and return for the three summer 
months to their native villages to i^iltivate the land. 
Half peasants and half town worker^hey had generally 
retained the social spirit of the Russian villager. The 
movement spread like wildfire amoi^ them. We had 
to restrain the zeal of our new friends; otherwise they 
would have brought to our lodgings hundreds at a time, 
young and old. Most of them live^in small associations, 
or artils, ten or twelve persont hirii^ a common apart¬ 
ment and taking their meals together, each one paying 
every month his share of the i^kal ei^nses. It was 
to these lodgings that we used to go, and the weavers 
soon brought us in contact with o^r artih of stone* 
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masons^ catpentere, and t)ie like. In some pf the^e artdls 
Kelnitz, and a couple more of our friends were 
quite at home, and spent whole nights talking about 
socialism. Besides, we had in different parts of St. 
Petersburg special apartments, kept by some of our 
people, to which ten or twelve workers would come every 
night to learn reading and writing, and after that to have 
a talk. From time to time one of us went to the native 
villages of om. town friends, and spent a couple of weeks 
in almost open propaganda amongst the peasants. 

Of course, all of us who had to deal with this class of 
workers had to dress like the workers themselves—that 
is, to wear the peasant garb. The gap between the 
peasants and the educated people is so great in Russia, 
and contact between them is so rare, that not only does 
the appearance in a village of a man who wears the town 
dress awaken general attention, but even in town, if one 
whose talk and dress reveal that he is not a worker is 
seen to go about with workers, the suspicion of the police 
is aroi«lfed at once. ‘ Why should he go about with “ low 
people,” if he has not a bad intention ? ’ Often, after a 
dinner in a rich mansion, or even in the Winter Palace, 
where I went frequently to see a friend, I took a cab, 
hurried to a poor student’s lodging in a remote suburb, 
exchanged my fine clothes for a cotton shirt, peasant’s 
top-boots, and S i^jj^pskin, and, joking with peasants on 
the way, went to j^eet my worker friends in some slum. 
I told them what I had seen of the labour movement 
abroad. They listened with an eager attention ; they lost 
not a word of what was said ; and then came the question, 
‘ What can we do in Russia ? ’ * Agitate, organize,’ was 
our reply; ‘there is^o royal road;' and we read them 
a popular story of the Brench Revolution, an adaptation 
of Erckmann-Chatrian’s admirable ‘ Histoire d’un Paysan.’ 
Every one admired M. Qiovel, who went as a propagan¬ 
dist through the villa^s coiporting prohibited books, 
and burned to foilpw irv his footsteps. * Speak to others,’ 
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we said; ‘bring men togetheir; and when we become 
more numerous, we shall see what we can attain/ ^ They 
fully understood, and we had cmly to moderate their 
zeal. 

Amongst them I ^sed my happiest hours. New 
Year’s day of 1874, 1 spent in Russia at liberty, 

is especially memorable to me. The previous evening I 
had been in a choice company. Inspiring, noble words 
were spoken that night about the citizen’s duties, the well¬ 
being of the country, and the like. But underneath all 
the thrilling speeches, one note resounded: How could ^ 
each of the speakers preserve his own personal well-being ? 
Yet no one had the courage to say, frankly and openly, 
that he was ready to do only that which would not en¬ 
danger his own dovecote. Sophisms—no end of sophisms 
—about the slowness of evolution, the inertia of the lower 
classes, the uselessness of sacrifice, were uttered to justify 
the unspoken words, all intermingled with assurances of 
each one’s willingness to make sacrifices. I returned 
home, seized suddenly with profound sadness ailid all 
this talk. 

Next morning I went to one of our weavers’ meetings. 
It took place in an underground dark room. I was 
dressed as a peasant, and was lost in the crowd of other 
sheepskins. My comrade, who was known to the workers, 
simply introduced me: ‘ Borodfn, a |ciend.’ ‘ Tell us, 
Borodfn,’ he said, ‘ what you have se^p abroad.’ And 1 
spoke of the labour movement in Western Europe, its 
struggles, its difficulties, and its hopes. 

The audience consisted mostly of middle-aged people. 
They were intensely interested. They asked me questions, 
all to the point, about the minute dqUils of the working¬ 
men’s unions, the aims of the international Association 
and its chances of success, «iid then came questions about 
what could be done in Russia, anddthe prcsspects of our 
propaganda. I neiser minimized tfie danf^ of pur 
'^agitation, and frankly said what 1 thought. ' fVe shall 
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probably bCsSent to Siberia, one of these days; and you 
—of you—^will be kept long months in prison for 
having listened to us/ This gloomy prospect did not 
frighten them. * After all, there are men in Siberia, too 
—not bears only/ ‘Where men are living others can 
live.’ ‘The deril is not so terrible as they paint him.’ 
‘ If 3^ are afraid of wolves, never go into the wood,’ they 
said as we parted. And when, afterward, several of them 
were arrested, they nearly all behaved bravely, sheltering 
us and betraying no one. 


XVI 

During the two years of which I am now speaking 
many arrests were made, both at St. Petersburg and in 
the provinces. Not a month passed without our losing 
someone, or learning that members of this or that pro¬ 
vincial group had disappeared. Toward the end of 1873 
the aiifests became more and more frequent. In Novem¬ 
ber one of our main settlements in a suburb of St. Peters¬ 
burg was raided by the police. We lost Perdvskaya and 
three other friends, and all our relations with the workers 
in this suburb had to be suspended. We founded a new 
settlement, further away from the town, but it had soon 
to be abandoned*, The police became very vigilant, and 
th» appearance of a student in the workmen’s quarters 
was noticed at once; spies circulated among the workers, 
who were watched closely. Dmitri Kelnitz, Serghd, and 
myself, in our sheepskins and with our pleasant looks, 
passed unnoticed, and continued to visit the haunted 
ground. But Dmitri and Sergh^i, whose names had 
acquired a wide notoriety in the workmen’s quarters, were 
eagerly wanted by the police; and if they had been 
found accidentally during a nocturnal raid at a friend’s 
lodgings they would have been aiiested at once. There 
were periods ighen Dmitri had every day to hunt for a 
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place where he could spend the night in relative safety. 

‘ Can I stay the night with yo« ? ’ he would ask, ent^ng 
some comrade's room at ten o’clock. * Impossible t* ray 
lodgings have been closely watched lately. Better go to 

N-.’ ‘ I have just come from him, and ^he says spies 

swarm in his neighbourhood,’ ‘ Then, go to M-; he 

is a great friend of mine, and above suspicion. But it is 
far from here, and you must take a cab. Here is money.’ 
But, on principle, Dmitri would not take a cab, and would 
walk to the other end of the town to find a refuge, or at 
last go tp a friend whose rooms might be' searched at any * 
given moment. 

Early in Januaiy 1874, another settlement, our main 
stronghold for propaganda amongst the w,g.avers, was 
lost. Some of our best propagandists disappeared^ be¬ 
hind the gates of the mysterious Third Section. Our 
circle became narrower, general meetings were increas¬ 
ingly difficult, and we made strenuous efforts to form 
new circles of young men who might continue our work 
when we should all be arrested. Tchaykdvsky^as in 
the south, and we forced Dmitri and Sergh^i to leave 
St. Petersburg—actually forced them, imperiously order¬ 
ing them to leave. Only five or six of us remained to 
transact all the business of our circle. I intended, as 
soon as I should have delivered my report to the 
Geographical Society, to go to the south-west of Russia, 
and there to start a sort of land league, simile to. the 
league which became so powerful in Irelwd at the end 
of the seventies. ; 

After two months of relative quiet, we learned in the 
middle of March that nearly all the circle of the engineers 
had been arrested, and with them a young man named 
Nizovktn, an ex-student, who unfortunately had their 
confidence, and, we were sflin-e, would soon try to dear 
himself by telling all he knew about us. Besides Dmitri 
and Sergh^i he knew Serdukdff, the founder of the circle, 

«and myself, and he would certainly name us as soon as 
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he was pressed with questions. A few days later, two 
weavers—most unreliable^fellows, jivho had even em¬ 
bezzled some money from their comrades, and who 
knew me under the name of Borodin—were arrested. 
These two would surely set the police at once upon the 
track of Borodin, the man, dressed as a peasant, who 
spoke at the weavers’ meetings. Withiri a week’s time 
all the members of**our circle, excepting Serdukdff and 
myself, were arrested. 

There was nothing left to us but to fly from St. 
Petersburg: this was exactly what we did not want to 
do. All our immense organization for printing pam¬ 
phlets abroad and for smuggling them into Russia; all the 
network of -circles, farms, and country settlements with 
which we were in corre^ondence in nearly forty (out of 
fifty) provinces of European Russia and which had been 
slowly built up during the last two years; finally, our 
workers’ groups at St. Petersburg and our four different 
centres for propaganda amongst workers of the capital— 
how could we abandon all these without having found 
men to maintain our relations and correspondence ? 
Serdukdff and I decided to admit to our circle two new 
members, and to transfer the business to them. We 
met every evening in different parts of the town, and as 
we never kept any addresses or names in writing—the 
smuggling addresses alone had been deposited in a secure 
place, in cipher—we had to teach our new members 
hundreds of names and addresses and a dozen ciphers, 
repeating them over and over, until our friends had 
learned them by- he^t. Every evening we went over 
the whole map of Russia in this way, dwelling especially 
on its western frontier, which was studded with men and 
women engaged in receiving books from tha smugglers, 
and the eastern provinces, where we had our main settle¬ 
ments. Then, always in disguise, we had to take the 
new members to our sympathii»rs^ in the town, and 
introduce them tp those who had not yet been arrested,* 
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The thing to be done in such a case was to dtsapfiear 
from one’s apartments, and to re-appear somewhere jeUe 
under an assumed name. Serdukdff had abandoned his 
lodging, but, having no passport, he concealed hiinself 
in the houses of friends. I ought to have done the same, 
but a strange circumstance prevented me. I had just 
finished my report upon the glacial formations in Finland 
and Russia, and this report had to be read at a meeting 
of the Geographical Society. The invitations were al¬ 
ready issued, but it happened that on the appointed day 
the two geological societies of St. Petersburg had a joint 
meeting, and they asked the Geographical Society to 
postpone the reading of my re|5brt for a week. It was 
known that I was going to present certain ideas about 
the extension of the ice cap as f^ as Middle Russia, and 
our geologists, with the exception of my friend and 
teacher, Friedrich Schmidt, considered this speculation 
of far too reaching a character, and wanted to have it 
thoroughly discussed. For one week more, consequently, 
I could not go away. 

Strangers prowled about my house and called upon 
me under all sorts of fantastical pretexts: one of them 
wanted to buy a forest on my Tambdv estate, which was 
situated in absolutely treeless prairies. I noticed in my 
street—the fashionable Morskdya:;jrone of the two ar¬ 
rested weavers whom 1 have mentioned, and thus learned 
that my house was watched. Yet I had to act as if 
nothing extraordinary had happened, because I Was to 
appear at the meeting of the Geographical Society the 
following Friday night. 

The meeting came. ^The discussions were very ani¬ 
mated, and one point, at least, was won; It was recog¬ 
nized that all old theories concerning the diluvial period 
in Russia were tptally baseless, and that a new departure 
must be made in the investigation of the whole question. 
I had the satisfaction of hearing our leading geologist, 
Barbot-de-Miuny, say, * Ice cap or not, we must ackhow- 
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ledge, gentlemen, that all we have hitherto said abou| the 
action of Heating ice had no foundation whatever in 
actual exploration.’ And I was proposed at that meeting 
to be nominated president of the Physical Geography 
section, while I was asking myself whether I should 
not spend that very night in the prison of the Third 
Section. 

It would have been best not to return at all to my 
apartment, but I was brokeh down with fatigue after the 
exertions of the last few days, and went home. There 
was no police raid during that night. I looked through 
the heaps of my papers, destroyed everything that might 
be compromising for a^one, packed all my things, and 
prepared to leave. I knew that my apartment was 
watched, but I hoped that the police would not pay me 
a visit before late in the night, and that at dusk I could 
slip out of the house without being noticed. Dusk came, 
and, as I was starting, one of the servant girls said to,me, 
‘ You had better go by the service staircase.’ I under¬ 
stood what she meant, and went quickly down the stair¬ 
case and out of the house. One cab only stood at the 
gate; I jumped into it. The driver took me to the great 
Perspective of Nevsky. There was no pursuit at first, 
and I thought myself safe; but presently I noticed 
another cab running full speed after us; our'horse was 
delayed somehow, ^d the other cab passed ours. 

To my astonishment, I saw in it one of the two ar¬ 
reted weavers, accompanied by someone else. He 
waved his hand as if he had something to tell me. 1 
told my cabman to stop. ‘Perhaps,’I thought,‘he has 
been released from arrest, and has an important communi¬ 
cation to make to me.’ ButRs soon as we stopped, the 
man who was with the weaver—^he was a detective^ 
shouted loudly, ‘ Mr. Borodin, Prince Kropdtkin, I arrest 
you 1 ’ He made.a signal to the policeman, of whom there 
are hosts along the main thoroughfare of St Petersburg, 
and at the same time' jumped into my cab and showed 
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paper which bore the stamp of the St Petersburg 
police. ‘ 14iave an order to take you before the Gove^or- 
General for an explanation,’ he said. Resistance wa^ im« 
pos^iSle—a couple of policemen were already close by— 
ai!itf rtold my cabman to turn round and drive to the 
Governor-General’s house. The weaver remained in his 
cab and followed us. 

It was now evident that the police had hesitalied for 
ten days to arrest me, because they were not sure that 
Borodin and I were the same person. My response to 
the weaver’s call had settled their doubts. 

It so happened that just as I was leaving my house a 
young man came from Moscow, bringing me a letter from 
a friend, Voinardlsky, and another from Dmitri, addressed 
to our friend PolakdfF. The former announced the es¬ 
tablishment of a secret printing office at Moscow, and was 
full of cheerful news concerning the activity in that city, 
I read it and destroyed it. As the second letter contained 
nothing but innocent friendly chat, I took it with me. 
Now that I was arrested I thought it would be better to 
destroy it, and, asking the detective to show me his p^per 
again, I took advantage of the time that he was fumbling 
in his pocket to drop the letter on the pavement without 
his noticing it. However, as we reacted the Governor- 
General’s house the weaver handed it to the detective, 
saying, ‘ I saw the gentleman drop this letter on the pave¬ 
ment, so I picked it up.’ 

Now came tedious hours of waiting for the represen¬ 
tative of the judicial authorities, the procureur or public 
prosecutor. This functionary plays the part of a straw 
man, who is paraded by the State police during their 
searches; he gives an aspect of legality to^,their proceed- 
iti^s. ’ It was many hours before that gentleman was 
found and brought to perform his functions as a sham 
representative of jus^’ce. I was ta^en back to my 
house, and a most thorough search of all my papers 
was made: this lasted till three in the morning, but did 
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not reveai a scrap of paper that could tell against me or 
anyone else. 

Frcwn my house f was taken to the Third Section, 

. that omnipotent «!nstitution which has ruled Jn Ru^ia 
from the beginning of the reign of Nicholas I. down to 
the present time—a true ‘ state in the state.’ It began 
under Peter I. in the Secret Department, where the ad¬ 
versaries of the founder of the Russian military empire 
were subjected to the most abominable tortures, uhder 
which they expired; it was continued in the Secret 
•Chancehy during the reigns of the Empresses, when the 
Torture Chamber of the powerful Minich inspired all 
Russia with terror; and it received its present organiza¬ 
tion from the iron despot, Nicholas I., who attached to 
it the coffJs of gendarmes—^the chief of the gendarmes 
becbming a person far more dreaded in the Russian 
Empire than the Emperor himself. 

In every province of Russia, in every populous town, 
nay, at every railway station, there are gendarmes who 
report directly to their own generals or colonels, who in 
tumncorrespond with the chief of the gendarmes; and 
the latter, seeing the Emperor every day, reports to him 
what he finds necessary to report. All functionaries of 
the empire are under gendarme supervision; it is the 
duty of the generals and colonels to keep an eye up6n 
the public and private life of every subject of the Tsar— 
even upon the governors of the provinces, the ministers, 
and th^ grand dukes. The Emperor himself is under 
their dose watch, and as they are well informed of the 
petty chronicle of the palace, and know every step that 
the Emperor takes outside his palace, the chief of the 
gendarmes becomes, so to^peak, a confidant of the most^ 
intimate affairs of the rulers of Russia. 

At this period of^e reign of Alexander II. the Third 
Sedtion was absolutely all-powerful. ^-The gendarme colo¬ 
nels made searches by the thbusand without troubling 
themselves in the least about die existence of laws and 
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law courts jn Russia. They arrested whom they liked, 
kept people imprisoned as long as they pleased^ eud 
transport^ hundreds to North-ei&st Russia Siberia 
according to the fancy..of general or colonel; the signa^ 
ture of the Minister df the Interior was a mere formality, 
because he had no control over them and no knowledge 
of their doings. 

It was four o'clock in the monsihjg^hen my eieamina- 
tion began. * You are accu^d/ I was solemnly told, ‘ of 
having belonged to a secret society which has for its 
object the overthrow of the existing form of government,** 
and of conspiracy against the sacred person of his Im¬ 
perial Majesty. Are you guilty of this crime ? * 

‘ Till I am brought before a court where I can speak 
publicly, I will give you no replies whatever.'' 

‘ Write,’ the procureur dictated to a scribe: ‘ “ Does 
not acknowledge himself guilty.” Still,' he continued, 
after a pause, must ask you certain questions. Do 
you know a person of the name of NikoUi Tchaykdvsky ?' 

‘ If you persist in your questions, then write “ No ” to 
any question whatsoever that you are pleased to as^ me.' 

* But if we ask you whether you know, for instance, 
Mr. Polakdff, whom you spoke about a while ago ?' 

‘The moment ask me such a question, don’t 
hesitate: write “No.” And if you ask me whether I 
know my brother, or my sister, or my stepmotho*, write 
“ No.” You will not receive from me another reply: be¬ 
cause if I answered “'Yes ” with regard to any per^n,you 
would at once plan some evil against him, making a raid 
or something worse, and saying next that I named him.’ 

A long list of questions was re^, to which 1 patiently 
replied each time, ‘Write “No.”' Tl||t lasted for an 
hour,, during which I learned that all whn had been 
arrested, with the exception of t^ two weavers, had 
behaved very well. The weavers &ew only that I. had 
twice met a dozen workers, and the gendarmes knew 
nothing about our circle. - ^ ^ 
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*What are you doing", prince?* a gendarme officer 
said, as he took me to my cell. * Your refusal to answer 
“ questions will be tnad^a terrible weapon against you.’ 

* It is my right, is it not ? ’ - ' ' 

‘Yes, but—^you know. ... I hope you will find this 
room comfortable. It t^s been kept warm since your 
arrest.’ 

I found it quiljh "^^fo^^able, and fell sound asleep. 
I was waked the next morning by a gendarme, who 
brought me the morning tea. He was soon followed by 
'somebody else, who whispered to me in the most uncon¬ 
cerned way, ‘ Here’s a scrap of paper and a pencil: write 
your letter.’ It was a sympathizer, whom I knew by 
name; he used to transmit our correspondence with the 
prisoners of the Third Section. 

From all sides I heard knocks on the walls, following 
in rapid succession. It was the prisoners communicating 
with one another by means of light taps; but, being a 
newcomer, I could, make nothing out of the noise, which 
seemed to come from all parts of the building at once. 

One thing worried me. During the search in my 
house, I overheard the ’^ocureur whispering to the 
gendarme officer "about going to make a search at the 
apartment of my friend Polakdff, to whom the letter of 
Dmitri was addressed. Polakdff was a young student, a 
very gifted zoologist and botanist, with whom I had 
made^my Vitim expedition in Siberia. He was born of 
a poor Cossack family on the frontier of Mongolia, and, 
after having surmounted all sorts of difficulties, he had 
come to St, Petersburg, entered the university, where he 
had won the reputation 'of a most promising zoologist, 
and was then passing his final examinations. "We had 
been great friends since our long journey, and had even 
lived together for a time at St. Petefsbuig, but he took 
no interest in my political acti^ty. * ^ 

I spoke of him to the {xocureur. ‘ I give you my 
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word of honour/ 'that Polakdff has never taken 

part in any political aflfkir. To-morrow he has to’ pass 
an examination, and you'^Vill spdH Ibrever the scientiEc 
career , of a young man who has gone through great 
hardships, and has struggled for years against all sorts of 
obstacles, to attain his presei^t position. I know that 
you do not much care for it, but he is looked upon at 
the university as one of the^ future glories of Russian 
science.’ 

The search was made, nevertheless, but a respite of 
three days was given for the examinations. A little" 
later I was called before the procureur, who triumphantly 
showed me an envelo^Je addres.sed in my handwriting, 
and in it a note, also in my handwriting,,which said, 
‘Please take this packet to V. E,, and ask that it be 
kept until demand in due form is made.’ The person to 
whom the note was addressed was not mentioned in the 
note. ‘This letter,’ the procureur said, ‘was found at 
Mr. Polakdff’s; and now, prince, his fate is in your hands. 
If you tell me who V. E. is, Mr. Polakdff will be released; 
but if you refuse to do so, he will be kept as long as he 
does not make up his mind to give us the name of that 
person.’ 

Looking at the envelope, which was addressed in 
black chalk, and the letter, which was written in common 
lead pencil, I immediately remembered the circumstances 
under which the two had been written. ‘ I am positive,* 

I exclaimed at once, ‘that the note and the envelope 
were not found together! It is who have put the 
letter in the envelope.’ 

The procureur blushed. 'Would you have me be¬ 
lieve,’ I continued, ‘that you, a practical man, did not 
notice that the two are written in quite different pencils ? 
And;now you are trying to make people think that the 
two* belong to eacirotber! Well, sir, then I tell you that 
the letter was not to Polakdflf.* 

tie hesitated for some time, but then, regaining his 
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audacity, he said, * Polakdff has admitted that this letter 
of yours was written to him/ 

Now I knew be Was lyin"^. Polakdff would have 
admitted everything concerning himself; but he would 
have preferred to be marched to Siberia rather than to 
involve another person. So, looking straight in the face 
of the procureur, I replied, ‘No, sir, he has never said 
that, and you know perfectly well that your words are 
not true/ 

He became furious, or pretended to be so. ‘ Well, 
•then,’ he said, ‘if you wait here a moment, I will bring 
you PolakdfTs written statement to that effect. He is in 
the next room under examination.’ 

‘ Ready to wait as long as you like/ 

I sat on a sofa, smoking countless cigarettes. The 
statement did not come, and never came. 

Of course there was no such statement. I met 
Polakdff in 1878 at Geneva, whence we made a delightful 
excursion to the Aletsch glacier. I need not say that 
his answers were what I expected them to be: he denied 
having any knowledge of the letter, or of the person the 
letters V. E. represented. Scores of books used to be 
taken from me to him, and back to me, and the letter 
was found in a book) while the envelope was discovered 
in the pocket of an old coat. He was kept several weeks 
under arrest, and then released, owing to the interven¬ 
tion of his scientific friends. V. E. was not molested, 
and delivered my papers in due time. 

Later on, each time 1 saw the procureur, I teased him 
with the question: ‘ And what about PolakdfTs state¬ 
ment?’ 

I was not taken back to my cell) but an hour later 
the procureur came in, accompanied by a gendarme 
officer. ‘Our examination,’ he announced to me, ‘is 
now terminated; you will be removed to another 
place.’ 
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A four-wheeled icabb«stood at the gate. I was asked 
to enter it, and a stout gendarme officer, of Caucasian 
origin, sat by my side. I spoke* tp him, but he only 
snored. The cab crossed the Chain Bridge, then passed 
the parade grounds and ran along the canals, as if avoid¬ 
ing the more frequented thoroughfares. ‘ Are we going 
to the Litdvsky prison ?' I asked the officer, as I knew 
that many of my comrades weip already there. He 
made no reply. The system of absolute silence which 
was maintained toward me for the next two years began 
in this four-wheeled cab; but when we went rolling over- 
the Palace Bridge I understood that I was taken to the 
fortress of St. Peter and St Paul. 

I admired the beautiful river, knowing that I should 
not soon see it again. The sun was going down. Thick 
grey clouds were hanging in the west above the Gulf of 
Finland, while light clouds floated over my head, showing 
here and there patches of blue sky. Then the carriage 
turned to the left and entered a dark arched passage, the 
gate of the fortress. 

‘ Now I shall have to remain here for a couple of 
years,' I remarked to the officer. 

‘No, why so long?’ replied the Circassian who,now 
that we were within the fortress, had regained the power 
of speech. ‘ Your affair is almost terminated, and may 
be brought into court in a fortnight* 

‘My affair,’ I replied, ‘is very simple; but before 
bringing me to a court you will try to arrest all the 
socialists in Russia, and they are many, very many; in 
two years you will not have done.’ I did not then 
realize how prophetic my remark was. 

The carriage stopped at “the -door of the military 
commander pf the fortress, and we entered his reception 
hall General Korsdkoff, a th^ old man, came In, with 
a peevish expression on his face. The officer spoke to 
him in a subdued voice, and tHe old man answered, 
‘All ri|^t,’ looking at him with a kort of scorn, and then 
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turned his ejres toward me. It waa«evident that he was 
not at all pleased to receive a new inmate, and that he 
felt slightly ashamed of his rdle; but he seemed to add, 
* I am a soldier, artd only do my duty.’ Presently we 
got into the carriage again, but soon stopped before another 
gate, where we were kept a long time until a detachment 
of soldiers opened it from the^nside. Proceeding on 
foot through narrow passages, we came to a third iron 
gate, opening into a dark arched passage, -from which we 
entered a small room where darkness and dampness 
prevailed. 

Several non - commissioned officers of the fortress 
troops moved noiselessly about in their soft felt boots, 
without speaking a word, while the governor signed the 
Circassian’s book acknowledging the reception of a new 
prisoner. I was required to take off all my clothes, and 
to put on the prison dress—a green flannel dressing-gown, 
immense woollen stockings of an incredible thickness, 
and boat-shaped yellow slippers, so big that I could 
hardly keep them on my feet when I tried to walk. J 
always hated dressing-gowns and slippers, and the thick 
stockings inspired me with disgust. I had to take off 
even a silk undergarment, which in the damp fortress it 
would have been especially desirable to retain, but that 
could not be allowed. I naturally began to protest and 
to make a noise about this, and after an hour or so it 
was restored to me by order of General Korsdkoff. 

Then I was taken through a dark passage, where 1 
saw armed sentries walking about, and was put into a 
cell. A heavy oak door was shut behind me, a key 
turned in the lock, and I alone in a half-dark room. 
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THE FORTRESS—THE ESCAPE 

I 

This was, then, the terrible fortress where so much of 
the true strength of Russia had perished during the last 
two centuries, and the very name of which is uttered in 
St. Petersburg in a hushed voice. 

Here Peter I. tortured his son Alexis and killed him 
with his own hand; here the Princess Tarakanova was 
kept in a cell which filled with water, during an inunda¬ 
tion—the rats climbing upon her to save themselves from 
drowning; here the terrible Minich tortured his enemies, 
and Catherine II. buried alive those who objected to her 
having murdered her husband. And from the times of 
Peter I., for a hundred and seventy years, the annals of 
this mass of stone which rises from the NevA in front of 
the Winter Palace were annals of murder and torture, of 
men buried alive, condemned to a slow death, or driven to 
insanity in the loneliness of the dark and damp dungeons. 

Here the Decembrists, who were the first to unfurl 
in Russia the banner of republican rule arid the abo¬ 
lition of serfdom, underwent their first experiences of 
martyrdom, and traces of them may still he found in 
the ^Russian Bastille. Here were imprisoned the poets 
Ryl4eff and Shevchenko, Dosto^Vsky, Bakunin, Chemy- 
shevsky, Pisareff^and so many others of our best con¬ 
temporary writers. Here Kairakdzoff was tortured and 
hanged 
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Here, somewhere in the Alexis ravelin, was still 
kept Nechdieff, who was given up to Russia by Switzer¬ 
land as a common-law criminal, but was treated as a 
dangerous political prisoner, and would never again see 
the light In the same ravelin were also two or three 
men whom, rumour said, Alexander II., because of what 
they knew, and what others must not know, about some 
palace mystery, ordered to be imprisoned for life. One 
of them, adorned with a long grey beard^ was lately seen 
by an acquaintance of mine in the mysterious fortress. 

• All these shadows rose before my imagination. But 
my thoughts fixed especially on Bakunin, who, though 
he had been shut up in an Austrian fortress, after 1848 , 
for two years chained to the wall, and then was handed 
over to Nicholas I. who kept him in this fortress for six 
years longer, came out, when the' Iron Tsar’s death re¬ 
leased him after an eight years’ imprisonment, fresher and 
fuller of vigour than his comrades who had remained at 
liberty. ‘ He has lived it through,* I said to myself, * and 
I must, too; I will not succumb here! ’ 

My first movement was to approach the window, 
which was placed so high that I could hardly reach it 
with my lifted hand. It was a long, low opening, cut 
in a wall five feet thick, and protected by an iron grating 
and a double iron window-frame. At a distance of a 
dozen yards from this window I saw the outer wall of 
the fcM'tress, of immense thickness, on the top of which I 
could make out a grey sentry-box. Only by looking 
upward could I perceive a bit of the sky. 

1 made a minute inspection of the room where I had 
now to spend no one could say how many years. From 
the position of the high chimney of the Mint I guessed 
that I was in the south-western comer of the fortress, in 
a bastion overlooking the Nevi. The building in which 
I was incarcerated, however, was not the bastion itself, 
but what is called in a fortification a that is, an 

inner two-storied pentagonal piece of masonry which 
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rises a little higher than the walls of the bastion^ and is 
meant to contain two tiers of guns. This room of mine 
was a casemate destined for a big gun, and the window 
was an embrasure. The rays of the sun could never pene¬ 
trate it; even in summer they are lost in the thickness of 
the wall. The room held an iron bed, a small oak table, 
and an oak stool. The floor was covered with painted 
felt, and the walls with yellow paper. However, in order 
to deaden sounds, the paper was not put on the wall itself; 
it was pasted upon canvas, and behind the canvas I dis¬ 
covered a wire grating, back of which was a layer of felt;, 
only beyond the felt could I reach the stone wall. At the 
inner side of the room there was a washstand, and a thick 
oak door in which I made out a locked opening, for pass¬ 
ing food through, and a little slit protected by glass and by 
a shutter from the outside: this was the ‘Judas,’ through 
which the prisoner could be spied upon at every moment 
The sentry who stood in the passage frequently lifted 
the shutter and looked inside—^his boots squeaking as he 
crept toward the door. I tried to speak to him; then 
the eye which I could see through the slit assumed an 
expression of terror, and the shutter was immediately let 
down, only to be furtively opened a minute or two later; 
but I could not get a word of response from the sentry. 

Absolute silence reigned all round. I dragged my 
stool to the window and looked upon the little bit of sky 
that I could see; I tried to catch some sound from tbe 
Nevd, or from the town on the opposite side of the river; 
but I could not. This dead silence began to oppress me, 
and I tried to sing, slowly at first, and louder ai^ loud^ 
afterwards. 

‘Have I then to say farewell to love for ever*-—I 
caught myself singing from my favourite opera of 
Glinka, ‘Rusldn and Ludmfla.’ ^ 

* ‘ Sir, do not sing, please,’ a bass voice resounded 
through the food-window in my door. 

‘ 1 wiU sing, and I shall.’ 
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* You may not/ 

* I will sing nevertheless/ 

Then came the governor, who tried to persuade me 
that I must not sing, as it would have to be reported to 
the commander of the fortress, and so on. 

* But my throat will become blocked and my lungs 
become useless if 1 do not speak and cannot sing,' I tried 
to argue. 

‘ You had better try to sing in a lower tone, more or 
less to yourself,’ said the old governor in a supplicatory 
manner. 

But all this was useless. A few days later I had lost 
all desire to sing. 1 tried to do it on principle, but it was 
of no avail. 

‘ The main thing,’ I said to myself, ‘ is to preserve my 
physical vigour. I wiil not fall iU. Let me imagine my¬ 
self compelled to spend a couple of years in a hut in the 
far north, during an arctic expedition. I will take plenty 
of exercise, practise gymnastics, and not let myself be 
broken down by my surroundings. Ten steps from one 
comer to the other is already something. If I repeat 
them one hundred and fifty times, I shall have walked 
one verst ’ (two-thirds of a mile). I determined to walk 
every day seven versts—about five miles: two versts in 
the morning, two before dinner, two after dinner, and one 
before going to sleep. ‘ If I put on the table ten cigar¬ 
ettes, and move one of them each time that 1 pass the 
table, I shall easily count the three hundred times that I 
must walk up and down. I must walk rapidly, but turn 
slowly in the comer to avoid becoming giddy, and turn 
each time a different way. Then twice a day I shall 
practise gymnastics with my heavy stool/ I lifted it by 
one leg, holding it at arm’s length. I turned it like a 
wheel, and soon learned to throw it from one hand to the 
other, over my head, behind my back, and across my legs. 

A few hours after I had been broi^ht into the prison 
the governor came to offer me some books, and among 
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them was an old acquaintance and friend of mine, the frrst 
volume of* George I^wes’s * Physiology/ in a Russ^ 
translation; but the second volume, which I especially 
wanted to read again, was missing. I asked, of course, 
to have paper, pen, and ink, but was absolutely refused. 
Pen and ink are never allowed in the fortress, unless 
special permission is obtained from the Emperor himself. 
I suffered very much from this forced inactivity, and 
began to compose in my imagination a series of novels 
for popular reading, taken from Russian history—some¬ 
thing like Eugene Sue’s ‘ Myst^res du Peuple.’ I made 
up the plot, the descriptions, the dialogues, and tried to 
commit the whole to memory from the beginning to the 
end. One can easily imagine how exhausting such a 
work would have been if I had had to continue it for more 
than two or three months. 

But my brother Alexander obtained pen and ink for 
me. One day I was asked to enter a four-wheeled cab, 
in company with the same speechless G^rgian.gendarme 
officer of whom I have spoken before. I was taken to 
the Third Section, where I was allowed an interview with 
my brother, in the presence of two gendarme officers. 

Alexander was at Zurich when I was arrested. From 
early youth he had longed to go abroad, where naen think 
as they like, read what they like, and openly express their 
thoughts. Russian life was hateful to him. Veracity^ 
absolute veracity—and the most open-hearted'frankness 
were the dominating features of his character; he could not 
bear deceit or even conceit in any form. The absence of 
free speech in Russia, the Russian readiness to «ibmit to 
oppression, the veiled words to which our writers resort, 
were utterly repulsive to his frank and open nature. Soon 
after my return from Western Europe he removed to 
S^tzerland, and decided to settle thWe. After he had 
lost his two children—one from cholera in a few hours, 
and another from consumption— St. Petersburg became 
doubly repugnant to him. 
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My brother did not take part in our work of agitation. 
He did not believe in the possibility of a popular uprisings 
and he conceived a revolution only as the action of a re¬ 
presentative body, like the National Assembly of France 
in 1789. As for the socialist agitation, he understood it 
when it is conducted by means of public meetings—^not 
as the secret, minute work of personal propaganda which 
we were carrying on. Jn England he would have sided 
with John Bright or with the Chartists. If he had beftn 
in Paris during the uprising of June 1848, he would surely 
have fought with the last handful of workers behind the 
last barricade; but in the preparatory period he would 
have followed Louis Blanc or Ledru Rollin. 

In Switzerland he settled at Zurich, and his sym¬ 
pathies went with the moderate wing of the International. 
Socialist on principle, he carried out his principles in 
his most frugal and laborious mode of living, toiling on 
passionately at his great scientific work—the main pur¬ 
pose of his life—a work which was to be a nineteenth- 
century counter-part to the famous Tableau de la Nature 
of the Encyclopaedists. He soon became a close personal 
friend of the old refugee, Colonel P. L. Lavrdff, with 
whom he had very much in common in his Kantian 
philosophical views. 

When he learned about my arrest, Alexander im¬ 
mediately left everything—the work of his life, the life 
itself of freedom which was as necessary for him as free 
air is necessary for a bird—and returned to St. Petersburg, 
which he disliked, only to help me through my imprison¬ 
ment 

We were both very much affected at this interview. 
My brother was extremely excited. He hated the very 
sight of the blue uniforms of the gendarmes—those 
executioners of all independent thought in Russia—and 
expressed his feeling frankly in their presence. As for 
trie, the sight of him at St Petersburg filled me with 
the most dismal apprehensions. I was happy to see his 
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honest face, his eyes full of love, and to hear that I 
should see them once a month; and yet I wished him 
hundreds of miles away from that place to which he 
came free that day, but to which he would inevitably be 
brought some night under an escort of gendarmes. 
‘Why did you come into the lion’s den? Go back at 
once! ’ my whole inner self cried; and yet I knew that 
he would remain as long as I wa%in prison. 

He understood better than any one else that inactivity 
would kill me, and had already made application to 
obtain for me the permission of resuming work. The 
Geographical Society wanted me to finish my book on 
the glacial period, and my brother turned the whole 
scientific world in St. Petersburg upside down to move 
it to support his application. The Academy of Sciences 
was interested in the matter; and finally, two or three 
months after my imprisonment, the governor entered 
my cell and announced to me that 1 was permitted by 
the Emperor to complete my repcjirt to the Geographical 
Society, and that I should be allowed pen and ink for 
that purpose. ' Till sunset only,’ he added. Sunset, at 
St. Petersburg, is at three in the afternoon, in winter 
time; but that could not be helped. ‘ Till sunset ’ were 
the words used by Alexander II. when he granted the 
permission. 


II 


SoT could work 1 

I could hardly express now the immensity of rdlef I 
then felt at being enabled to resume writing. 1 would 
have consented to live on nothing but bread and water, 
in the dampest of cellars, if only permitted to worl|| 

J was, however, the sole prisoner to whom writing 
materials were allowed. Several of my comrades spent 
three years and more in confinement before the famous 
trial of ‘rile hundred and ninety-three’ took place, and 
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all they had was a slate. Of course, even the slate was 
welcome in that dreary loneliness, and they used it to 
write exercises in the languages they were learning, pr to 
work out mathematical problems ; but what was jotted 
down on the slate could last only a few hours. 

My prison life now took a more ri^jular character. 
There was something immediate to live for. At nine in 
the morning I had already made the first three hundred 
pacings across my cell, and was waiting for my pencils 
and pens to be delivered to me. The work which ^ had 
prepared for the Geographical Society contained, beside 
a report of my explorations in Finland, a discussion of 
the bases upon which the glacial hypothesis ought to 
rest. Now, knowing that 1 had plenty of time before 
me, I decided to rewrite and enlarge that part of my 
work. The Academy of Sciences put its admirable 
library at my service, and a comer of my cell soon filled 
up with books and maps, including the whole of the 
excellent Swedish GkK>logical Survey publications, a 
nearly full collection of reports of all Arctic travels, and 
whole sets of the Quarterly Journal of the London Geo- 
logical Society. My book grew in the fortress to the 
siz^f two large volumes. The first of them was printed 
by my brother and Polakdff (in the Geographical Society’s 
Memoirs); while the second, not quite finished, remained 
in the hands of the Third Section when I ran away. 
The manuscript was only found in 189$, and given to 
the Russian Geographical Society, by whom it was 
forwarded to me in London. 

At five in the afternoon—at three in the winter—as 
soon as the tiny lamp was brought in, my pencils and 
pens were tsdcen away, and I had to stop work. Then I 
used ^ read, mostly books of history. Quite a library 
had been formed in the fortress by the generations of 
political prisoners who had been confined there. I was 
allowed to add to the library a number of staple works 
on Russian history, am^ with the books which were 
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brought to me hy my relatives 1 was enal^ed to read 
almost every wm*k and collection of acts and documents 
bearing on the Moscow period of the history d Russk. 
1 relished in^rteading, not only the Russian annals, 
especially the admirable annals of the democratic mediae¬ 
val republic of Pskov—the best, perhaps, in Europe for 
the history of that type of mediaeval cities—but all sorts 
of dry documents, and even the Lives of the Saints, 
which occasionally contain facts of the real life of the 
masses which cannot be found elsewhere. I also read 
during this time a great number of novels, and even 
arranged for myself a treat on Christmas Eve. My 
relatives managed to send me then the Chrisfmas stories 
of Dickens, and I spent the festival laughing and crying 
over those beautiful creations of the great novelist. 


Ill 

y 

The worst was the silence, as of the grave, which 
reigned about me. In vain I knocked on the walls and 
struck the floor with my foot, listening for the faintest 
sound in reply. None was to be heard. One month 
passed, then two, three, fifteen months, but there was 
no reply to my knocks. We were only six, scattered 
among thirty-six casemates—all my arrested comrades 
being kept in the Litdvskiy Zdmok prison. When the 
non-commissioned officer entered my cell to take me 
out for a walk, and I asked him, * What kind of weather 
have we ? Does it rain ? ’ he cast a furtive side g^ce at 
me, and without saying a word promptly retired b^iind 
th&door, where a sentry and another non-commissioned 
officer kept watch upon him. The only living^being 
from whom 1 could hear even a few w<xds was the 
governor, who came to my cell every morning to say 
‘ good-morning * and ask whether I wanted to buy 
tobacco or paper. I tried to engage him in conversation; 
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but he also cast furtive glsfices at the non-commissioned 
officers who stood in the half-opened door, as if to say, 
*You see, I am watched, too.’ Pigeons only were not 
aftaid to keep intercourse with me. Every morning and 
every afternoon^ they came to my window to receive 
through the gratings their food. 

There were no sounds whatever except the squeak 
of the sentry’s boots, the^ hardly perceptible noise of the 
shutter of the Judas, and the ringing of the bells on the 
fortress cathedral. They rang a ‘ Lord save me’ (‘‘G6s- 
•podi pomilui’) every quarter of an hour—one, two, three, 
four times. Then, each hour, the big bell struck slowly, 
with long intervals between successive strokes, A lugu¬ 
brious canticle followed, chimed by the bells, which at 
every sudden change of temperature went out of tune, 
making at such times a horrible cacophony which 
sounded like the ringing of bells at a bun'al. At the 
gloomy hour of midnight, the canticle, moreover, was 
followed by the discordant notes of a ‘ God save the 
Tsar.’ The ringing lasted a full quarter of an hour; 
and no sooner had it come to an end than a new * Lord 
save me’ announced to the sleepless prisoner that a 
quarter of an hour of his uselessly spent life had gone 
in the meantime, and that many quarters of an hour, 
and hours, and days, and months of the same vegetative 
life would pass, before his keepers, or, maybe, death, 
would release him. 

Every morning I was taken out for a half-hour’a 
walk in the prison yard. This yard was a small 
pentagon with a narrow pavement round it, and a little 
building—^the bath house—^in the middle. But I liked 
riiose walks. 

The> need of new impressions is so great in prison 
that, wlfien I walked in our narrow yard, 1 always kept 
my eyes fixed upon the high gilt spire of the fortress 
cathedraT, This was the only dung in my surroundings 
which changed its aspect, and I liked to see it glittering 
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like pure gold when the sun ^one from a clear blue sky, 
or assuming a fairy aspect when a light bluish haze lay 
upon the town, or becoming steel gray when dark clouds 
began to gather. 

During these walks, I saw occasionally the daughter 
of our governor, a girl of eighteen, as she came out from 
her father’s apartment and had to walk a few steps in our 
yard in order to reach the entrance gate—the only issue 
from the building. She always hurried to pass away, 
with her eyes cast down, as if she felt ashamed of being 
the daughter of a jailpr. Her younger brother, on thtf 
contrary, a cadet whom I also saw once or twice in the 
yard, always looked straight in my face with such a frank 
expression of sympathy that I was struck by it, and even 
mentioned it to some one after my release. Four or five 
years later, when he was already an officer, he was exiled 
to Siberia. He had joined the revolutionary party, and 
must have helped, I suppose, to carry on correspondence 
with prisoners in the fortress. 

- Winter is gloomy at St. Petersburg for those who 
cannot be out in the brightly lighted streets. It was 
still gloomier, of course, in a casemate. But dampness 
was even worse than darkness. In order to drive away 
moisture the casemate was overheated, and I could'not 
breathe; but when, at last, I obtained^ by request, that 
the temperature should be kept lower than before, the 
outer wall became dripping with moisture, and tl^ paper 
was as if a pail of water had been poured upon it every 
day—the consequence being that I suffered a great deal 
from rheumatism. 

With all that I was cheerful, continuing to write and 
to draw maps in the darkness, sharpening my lead pencils 
with a broken piece of glass which 1 had managed to get 
hold of in the yard; I faithfully walked my five miles a 
day in the cell, and performed gymnastic feats with my 
oak stool. Time went on. But then sorrow cr^t into 
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my cell and nearly broke «ie down. My brother Alex¬ 
ander was arrested. 

Toward the end of December 1874, I was allowed 
an interview with him and our sister H^l^ne, in the 
fixtress, in the {n-esence of a gendarme officer. Inter¬ 
views, granted at long intervals, always bring both the 
prisoner and his relatives into a state of excitement 
One sees beloved faces and hears beloved voices, know¬ 
ing that the vision will last but a few moments; one feels 
so near to the other, and yet so far off, as there can be 
no intimate conversation before a stranger, an enemy 
and a spy. Besides, my brother and sister felt anxious 
for my health, upon which the dark, gloomy winter days 
and the dampness had already marked their first effects. 
We parted with heavy hearts. 

A week after that interview, I received, instead of 
an expected letter from my brother concerning the print¬ 
ing of my book, a short note from Polakdff. He informed 
me that henceforward he would read the proofs, and that 
I should have to address to him everything relative to 
the printing. From the very tone of the note I under¬ 
stood at once that something must be wrong with my 
brother. If it were only illness, Polakdff would have 
mentioned it Days of fearful anxiety came upon me. 
Alexander must have been arrested, and I must have 
been the cause of it I Life suddenly ceased to have any 
meaning for me. My walks, my gymnastics, my work, 
lost interest All the day long I went ceaselessly up and 
down my cell, thinking of nothing but Alexander’s arrest. 
For me, an unmarried man, imprisonment was only per- 
sonsd inconvenience; but he was married, he passion¬ 
ately loved his wife, and they now had a boy, upon whom 
they had concentrated all the love that they had felt for 
their first two children. 

Worst of all was the incertitude. What could he 
have done? For what reason had he been arrested? 
What were they going to do with him ? Weeks passed; 
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my anxiety became deeper and deeper; but there was 
no news, till at last I heard in a roundabout way that he 
had been arrested for a letter written to P. L. Lavrdff. 

I learned the details much later. Alter his last 
interview with me he wrote to his old friend, who at 
that time was editing a Russian socialist review, 
ward^ in London. He mentioned in this letter his fears 
about my health; he spoke of the many arrests which 
were made then in Russia; and he freely expressed his 
hatred of the despotic rule. The letter was intercepted 
at the post office by the Third Section, and they came 
on Christmas Eve to search his apartments. They 
carried out their search in an even more ISiutal manner 
than usual. After midnight half a dozen men made an 
irruption into his flat, and turned everything upside down. 
The very walls were examined; the sick child was taken 
out of its bed, that the bedding and the mattresses might 
be inspected. They found nothing—^there was nothing 
to find. 

I 

My brother very much resented this search. With 
his customary frankness, he said to the gendarme officer 
who conducted it: ‘ Against you, captain, I have no 
grievance. You have received little education, and you 
hardly understand what you are doing. But you, sir,' 
he continued, turning toward the procureur, ^ you know 
what part you are playing in these proceedings. You 
have received a university education. You know the 
law, and you know that you are trampling ail law, 
such as it is, under your feet, and covmi^ the lawless¬ 
ness of these men by your presence; you are simjpiy-^ 
a scoundrel!' 

They swore hatred against him. They kept him im¬ 
prisoned in the Third Section till May. My toother's 
child—a charming boy, whom illness had rendered still 
more affectionate and intelligent>-^was dying from con¬ 
sumption. The doctors said he had o^y a few days 
more to live. Alexander, who had never asked any 
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favour of his enemies, asked them thia^time to permit 
him to see his child for the last time. He begged to 
be allowed to go home for one hour, upon his wodd 
of honour to return, or to be taken there under escort, 
Xh^ refused. JThey could not deny themselves that 
vengeance. 

The child died, and its mother was thrown once 
more into a state bordering on insanity when my brother 
was told that he was to be transported to East Siberia, 
to a small town, Minusinsk. He would travel in a cart 
between two gendarmes, and his wife might follow later, 
but could not travel with him. 

‘ Tell at least, what is my crime,’ he demanded; 
but there was no accusation of any sort against him 
beyond the letter. This transportation appeared so 
arbitrary, so much an act of mere revenge on the part 
of the Third Section, that none of our relatives could 
believe that the exile would last more than a few months. 
My brother lodged a complaint with the Minister of the 
Interior. The reply was that the minister could not 
interfere with the will of the chief of the gendarmes. 
Another complaint was lodged with the Senate. It was 
of no avail. 

A couple of years later, our sister Helene, acting on 
her own initiative, wrote a petition to the Tsar. Our 
cousin Dmitri, Governor-general of Kh^rkoff, aide-de- 
camp o( the Emperor and a favourite at the court, also 
deeply incensed at this treatment by the Third Section, 
handed the petition personally to the Tsar, and in so 
doing added a few words in support of it But the 
vindictiveness of the Romdnoffs was a family trait strongly 
developed in Alexander II. He wrote upon the petition, 
‘Puist poskiit’ (Let him remain some time more). My 
brother stayed in Siberia twelve years, and never returned 
to Russia 
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The countless arrests which were made in the summ^ 
of 1874, said the serious turn which waf giwn hy the 
police to the prosecution of our circle,’j^oduced a deep 
change in the opinions of Russian youth. Up to that 
time the prevailing idea had been to pick out among the 
workers, and eventually the peasants, a number of men 
who should be prepared to become socialistic agitators. 
But the factories were now flooded with spies, and it was 
evident that, do what they might, both propagandists and 
workers would very soon be arrested and h^den for ever 
in Siberia. Then began a great movement * t^the people ’ 
in a new form, when several hundred young men and 
women, disregarding all precautions hitherto taken, rushed 
to the country, and, travelling through the towns and 
villages, incited the masses to revolution, almost openly 
distributing pamphlets, songs, and proclamations. In 
our circles this summer received the .name of ‘ the mad 
summer.’ * 

The gendarmes lost their h<^ads. They had not hands 
enough to make the arrests nor eyes enough to trace the 
steps of every propagandist. Yet not less than fifteen 
hundred persons were arrested during this hunt, and half 
of them were kept in prison for years. 

One day in the summer of 1875, 
next to mine 1 distinctly heard the light steps of heeled 
boots, and a few minutes later I caught fragments of a 
conversation. A feminine voice s^ke from the cell, and 
a deep bass voice—evidently that of the sentry—-grunted 
something in reply. Then I recognized the sound of the 
colonel’s spurs, his rapid steps, his swearing at the sehtiy, 
and the click of the key in the lock. He said something, 
and a feminine voice loudly replied: * We did not talk. 
I only asked him to call the non-commissioned officer.’ 
Then the door was lock|d| and I heard the colonel swear¬ 
ing in whispers at the sentry. 
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So I was alone no more. I had lady neighbour, 
who at once broke down the severe discipline which had 
hitherto reQgned amongst the soldiers. From that day 
the%alls of thf^ fortress, which had been mute during the 
last fifteen moi|^s, became animated. From all sides I 
heard knocks i^h the foot on the floor: one, two, three, 
four, . . . eleven knocks; twenty-four knocks, fifteen 
knocks; then an interruption, followed by three knocks 
and a long succession of thirty-three knocks. Over and 
over again these knocks were repeated in the same suc¬ 
cession, until the neighbour would guess at last that 
they were meant for ‘Kto vy?’ (Who are you?), the 
letter v beii^ the third letter in our alphabet. There¬ 
upon conv^ation was soon established, and usually was 
conducted in the abridged alphabet; that is, the alphabet 
being divided into six rows of five letters, each letter is 
marked by its row and its place in the row. 

I discovei 4 d with great pleasure that I had at my left 
my friend Serdukdff, with whom I could soon talk about 
ever3^hing, espeCSially when we used our cipher. But 
intercourse with men br<^ht its sufferings as well as 
its joys. Underneath me was lodged a peasant, whom 
Serdukdff knew. He talked to him by means of knocks; 
and even against my will, often unconsciously during my 
work, I followed their conversations. I ako spoke to 
him. Now, if solitary confinement without any sort of 
work is hard for educated men, it is infinitely harder for a 
peasant who is accustomed to physical work, and not at 
all wont to spend years in reading. Our peasant friend 
felt quite miserable, and having been kept for nearly two 
years in another prison before he was brought to the 
fortress—^his crime was that he had listened to socialists 
—^he was already broken down. Soon I began to notice, 
to my terror, that from time to time his mind wandered. 
Gradually his thoughts grew mdre and more confused, 
and we two perceived, step by ste^, day by day, evidences 
that his reason ^as failing, until%is talk became at last 
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that of a lunatic. Frightful noises and wild cries came 
next from the lower story; our neighbour was mad, but 
was still kept for several months in the casetfiate before 
he was removed to an asylum, from which he nl^r 
emerged. To witness the destruction of a man^s mind, 
under such conditions, was terrible. I am sure it must 
have contributed to increase the nervous irritability of 
my good and true friend SerdukdfF. When, after four 
years’ imprisonment, he was acquitted by the court and 
released, he shot himself. 

One day I received a quite unexpected visit. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas, brother of Alexander'll., who 
was inspecting the fortress, entered my cell, fmlowed only 
by his aide-de-camp. The door was shut behind him. 
He rapidly approached me, saying, ‘ Good-day, Kropdtkia’ 
He knew me personally, and spoke in a familiar, good- 
natured tone, as to an old acquaintai<<sa. * *How is it 
possible, Kropdtkin, that you, a page de chambre, a 
sergeant of the corps of pages, shoufd^e mixed up in 
this business, and now be here in this horrible casemate ? ’ 

‘ Every one has his own opinions,’ was my reply. 

‘Opinions! So your opinions were that you must 
stir up a revolution ? ’ 

What was I to reply ? Yes ? Then the construction 
which would be put upon my answer would be that I, 
who had refused to give any answers to the gendarmes, 
‘avowed everything’ before the brother of the Tsar. 
His tone was that of a commander of a military school 
when trying to obtain ‘avowals’ from a cadet Yet I 
could not say ‘ No ’; it would have been a lie. I did not 
know what to say, and stood without saying anything. 

‘ You see! You feel ashamed of it now ’— 

. This remark angered me, and I at once said in a 
rather sharp way, ‘ I have given my replies to the ex¬ 
amining magistrate, and have nothing more to add.’ 

^ ‘ But understand, Ki^dtkin, please,’ 1il said then in 
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the most familiar tone, * that I don't speak to you as an 
examining magistrate. I speak quite as a private person 
—quite aa§ private man,’ he repeated, lowering his voice. 

^Thoughts went whirling in my head. To play the 
part of Marquis Posa? To tell the emperor through the 
grand duke of die desolation of Russia, the ruin of the 
peasantry, the arbitrariness of the officials, the terrible 
famines in prospect? To say that we wanted to help 
the peasants out of their desperate condition, to make 
them raise their heads—and by all this try to influence 
Alexander II..? These thoughts followed one another 
in rapid succession, till at last I said to myself: ‘Never! 
Nonsense!' They know all that. They are enemies of 
the nation, Ind suc];)i talk would not change them.' 

I replied diat he always remained an official person, 
and that Lcould not look upon him as a pirivate man. 

He then began to ask me indifferent questions. ‘ Was 
it not in Siberian^ with the Decembrists, that you began 
to entertain such ideas ? ’ 

‘ No; I knew only one Decembrist, and with him I 
had no conversation worth leaking of.’ 

* Was it then at St. Petersburg that you got them ? ’ 

‘ 1 was always the same.' 

‘Wliy* Were you such in the corps of pages?' he 
asked me with terror. 

‘ In die corps I was a boy, and what is indefinite in 
boyhood grows definite in manhood.* 

He asked me some other similar questions, and as 
he spoke I distinctly saw what he was driving at. He 
was trying to obtain avowals, and my imagination vividly 
pictured him saying to his brother: ‘ All these examining 
magishates are imbeciles. He gave them no replies, 
but 1 talked to him ten minutes, and he told me every¬ 
thing.* That began to annoy me; and when he said to 
me something to -this effect, ‘ How could you have any¬ 
thing to do with all these people—peasants and people 
with no na m ii # ,'—I sharply tulaed upon him and said, 
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* 1 have told you. already that I have given my relies 
to the examining magistrate.* Then he abruj^y left 
thecdL .f. , 

Later, the soldiers of the guard made quite a l^^d 
of that visit. The person who came in a carriage to 
cany me away at the time of my escape wore a military 
cap, and, having sandy whiskers, bore a faint resemblance 
to the Grand Duke Nicholas. So a tradition grew up 
amongst the soldiers of the St. Petersburg garrison that 
it was the grand duke himself who came to rescue me 
and kidnapped me. Thus are legends ^created even in„ 
times of newspapers and biographical dictionaries. 


V 

Two years had passed. Several of my comrades had 
died, several had become insane, but nol^ihg was heard 
yet of our case coming before a court., 

My health gave way before the end of the second 
year. The oak stool now seemed heavy in my hand, 
and the five miles became an endless distance. As there 
were about sixty of us in the fortress, and the winter days 
were'short, we were taken out for a walk in the yani for 
twenty minutes only every third day. 1 did my best lb 
maintain my energy, but the ‘ arctic wintering * without 
an interruption in the summer got the better of me. 1 
had brought back from my Siberian journeys slight 
symptoms of scurvy; now, in the darkness and c^mp* 
ness of the casemate, they developed more distinctly; 
that scourge of the prisons had got hold df me. 

In March or April 1876, we were at last told that 
the Third Section had completed the prellminaiy m* 
quest. The * case' had been transmitted to the judicial 
authorities, and consequently we were removed to a 
prison attached to the oqurt of justice—^ House of 
Detention. ' 
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It was an immense show prison, recently built on the 
model of the Erendi and Belgian prisons, consisting of 
four stories of small cells, eadi of which had a window 
ovei^looking an inne^ yard and a door opening on an iron 
balcony; the b^lcohies of the several stories were con¬ 
nected by iron staircases. 

For most of my comrades the transfer to this prison 
was a great relief. There was much more life in it than 
in the fortress; more opportunity for correspondence, for 
seeing one’s relatives, and for mutual intercourse. Tap¬ 
ping on the walls continued all day long undisturbed, 
and I was able in this way to relate to a young neigh¬ 
bour the history of the Paris Commune from the be¬ 
ginning to the end. It took, however, a whole week’s 
tapping. 

As to my health, it grew even worse than it had lately 
been in the fortress. I could not bear the close atmos¬ 
phere of the tiny cell, which measured only four steps 
from one comer to another, and where, as soon as the 
steam-pipes were set to work, the temperature changed 
from-a glacial cold to an unbearable heat. Having!^ 
turn so often, I became giddy after a few minutes’ walk, 
and ten minutes of outdoor exercise, in the corner of a 
yard inclosed between high brick walls, did not refresh 
mi in the least. As to the prison doctor, who did not 
want to hear the word * scurvy ’ pronounced ‘ in his prison,’ 
the less said of him the better. 

I Tvas allowed to receive food from home, it so happen¬ 
ing ^t one of my relatives, married to a lawyer, lived a 
few doors from the court. But my digestion had become 
so bad that I was soon able to eat nothing but a small 
piece of bread and one or two eggs a day. My strength 
rapidly failed, and the general opinion was that I should 
not live more than a few months. When climbing the 
staircase which led to my cell in the second story, I had 
to'stop two or three times to rest, and I remember an 
elderly soldier from the escort Once commiserating me 
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and saying, * Poor man, you won’t livo^ till the end of the 
summer.' 

My relatives now became very much alarmed. My 
sister Helene tried to obtain my rele^ on baU, but the 
procureur, Shdbin, replied to her, wSh a sardordc smile, 
* If you bring me a doctor’s certificate that he will die in 
ten days, I will release him.’ He had the satisfaction of 
seeing my sister fall into a chair and sob aloud in his 
presence. She succeeded, however, in gaining her request 
that I should be visited by a good ^physician—the chief 
doctor of the military hospital of tbp St. Petersbui^ 
garrison. He was a bright, intelligent, aged general, who 
examined me in the most scrupulous manner, and con¬ 
cluded that I had no organic disease, but was suffering 
simply from a want of oxidation of the blood. ‘Air is 
all that you want,’ he said. Then he stood a few minutes 
in hesitation, and added in a decided manner, ‘Nouse 
talking, you cannot remain here; you must be transferred.’ 

Some ten days later I was transferred to the military 
hospital, which is situated on the outskirts of St. Peters¬ 
burg, and has a special small prison for the officers and 
soldiers who fall ill when they are under trial. Two of 
my comrades had already been removed "to this hospital 
prison, when it was certain that they would sooiiKlie of 
consumption. 

In the hospital I began at once to recover. I was 
given a spacious room on the ground flpor, close ^ the 
room of the military guard. It had an immoise ^ted 
window looking south, which opened on a small boule¬ 
vard with two rows of trees; and beyond the boulevard 
there was a wide space where two hundred carpenters 
were engaged in building wooden shanties for typhoid 
patients. Every evening they gave an hour or so to 
singing in chorus—^such a chorus as is formed only in 
large carpenters’ artSls, A sentry marched up and down 
the boulevard, his box standing opposite my room. 
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My window w^ kept open aU the day, and I basked 
in the rays of the sun, which I had missed for such a long 
time. I breathed the balmy air of May with a full chest, 
and my health immoved rapidly—too rapidly, 1 b^an 
to thinks 1 was 5(x>n able to. digest light food, gained 
strength, and resumed my work with renewed energy. 
Seeing no way how I could finish the second volume of 
my work, I wrote a rdsumS of it, which, was printed in 
the first volume. 

In the fortress I had heard from a comrade who had 
ijeen |n the hosptal prison that it would not be hard for 
me to escape from it, and I made my presence there 
known to my friends. However, escape proved far more 
difficult than I had been led to believe. A stricter super¬ 
vision than had ever before been heard of was exercised 
over me. The sentry in the passage was placed at my 
door, and I was never let out of my room. The hospital 
soldiers and the officers of the guard who occasionally 
entered it seeme<J to be afraid to stay more than a 
minute or two. 

Various plans were made by my friends to liberate 
me—some ofjthem very amusing. I was, for instance, 
to file through the iron bars of my window. Then, on a 
rainji^tiight, when the sentry on the boulevard was dozing 
in his box, two friends were to creep up from behind and 
overturn the box, so that it would fall upon the sentry 
and catch him like a mouse in a trap, without hurting 
hini^ In the meantime, I was to jump out of the window. 
But a better solution came in an unexpected way. 

*Ask to be let out for a walk,’ one of the soldiers 
whirred to me one day. I did so. The doctor sup¬ 
ported my demand, and every afternoon, at four, I was 
allowed to take an hour’s walk in the prison yard. I 
had to keep on the green flannel dressing-gown which 
is worn by the hospital patients, but my boots, my vest, 
and my trousers were delivered to me every day. 

I 'shall never forget my first walk. When I was 
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taken out, I saw before me a yard fylly ^sre6 hundred 
paces long and more than two hundred paces Vide, all 
covered with grass. The gate was open, and through it 
I could see the street, the immense hospital oppo^te, 
and the people who passed hy: ,I stepped sAn'|[jie door* 
steps of the prison, unable for a moment to move when I 
saw that yard and thaf gate. 

At one end of the yard stood the prison—a nai^ow 
building, about one hundred and fifty paces long—at 
each end of which was a sentry-box. The*' two sentrie^ 
paced up and down in front of the bifiiding, and^ had" 
tramped out a footpath in the green. Atehg this foot¬ 
path I was told to walk, and the two. sentries continued 
to walk up and down—so that I was never more than 
ten or fifteen paces from the one or the other. Three 
hospital soldiers took their seats on the doorsteps. 

At the opposite end of this spacious yard wood for 
fuel was being unloaded from a dozen carts, and piled up 
along the wall by a dozen peasants. The whole yard 
was inclosed by a high fence made of thick boards. Its 
gate was open to let the carts in and out. ^ 

This open gate fascinated me. * I mi^t not stare at 
it,* I said to myself; and yet I looked at it all the time. 
As soon as 1 was taken back to my cell I wrote my 
friends to communicate to them the welcome news. 

‘ I feel well-nigh unable to use the cipher,* I wrote with 
a tremulous hand, tracing almost illegible signs Instead 
of figures. ‘ This nearness of liberty makes me tremble 
as if I were in a fever. They took me out to-day in the 
yard ; its gate was open, and no sentry near it. Through 
this unguarded gate 1 will run out; my sentries will not 
catch me *—and I gave the plan of the escape. * A lady 
is to come in an open carriage to the hospital. She Is 
to alight, and the carriage to wait for her in the street, 
some fifty paces from the gate. When I am taken out 
at Tour, I shedl walk for a while with my hat in my 
hand, and somebody who passes by the gate will take it 
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as a signal that alibis right within the prison. Then you 
must return a signal: ** The street is clear.’** Without it 
I shall not start: once beyond the grate I must not be 
recaptured. Light or sound only can be used for your 
s!gna};>^he coachman may send a flash of light—the 
sun’s rays reflected from his lacquered hat upon the 
main hospital building; or, still better, the sound of a 
song that goes on as long as the street is clear; unless 
you can occupy the little gray bungalow which I see 
4 rom the yard# and signal to me from its window. The 
•sentry will run “ifter me like a dog after a hare, describ- 
ing a curves lyhile I run in a straight line, and I will 
keep five or ten paces in advance of him. In the street, 
I idiall spring into the carriage and we shall gallop away. 
If the sentry shoots—well, that cannot be helped; it lies 
beyond our foresight; %nd then, against a certain death 
in prison, the thing is well worth the risk.’ 

Counter proposals were made, but that plan was 
ultimately adopted. The matter was taken in hand by 
our circle; people who never had known me entered 
into it, as if it were the release of the dearest of their 
brothers. H^ever, the attempt was beset with diffi¬ 
culties, and time went with terrible rapidity. I worked 
hardj/jwriting late at night; but my health improved, 
nevertheless, at a speed which I found appalling. When 
1 was let out into the yard for the first time, I could 
only creep like a tortoise along the footpath; now 1 felt 
strc^ enough to run. True, 1 continued to go at the 
same tortoise pace, lest my walks should be stopped; 
bt^'my natural vivacity might betray me at any mo¬ 
ment And my comrades, in the meantime, had to en¬ 
list more than a score of people in the affair, to find a 
reliable horse and an experienced coachman, and to 
arrange* hundreds of unforeseen details which always 
spring up around such conspiracies. The preparations 
took a month or so, and any day 1 might be moved back 
to the House of Detention, 
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At last the day of the escape was settled. June 29, 
old style, is'^the day of St Peter and St Paul My 
friends, throwing a touch of sentimentalism into their 
enterprise, wanted tp set me free on that day. They 
had let 'ine know tl^t in reply to my signal *' 4II t%ht 
within ’ they would signal ‘ All right outside * by sending 
up a red toy balloon. Then the carriage would come, 
and a song would be sung to let me» know when^ the 
street was open. 

I went out on the 29th, took off my hat, and waited, 
for the balloon. But nothing of the kind'wa^ to beeeen,* 
Half an hour passed. I heard the rumble of a carriage 
in the street; I heard a man’s voice singing a song un¬ 
known to me; but there was no balloon. 

The hour was over, and with a broken heart I re¬ 
turned to my room. ‘ Something tnust have gone wrong,’ 

I said to myself. 

The impossible had happened that day. Hundreds 
of children’s balloons are always on sjile in St#. Peters¬ 
burg, near the Gostfnoi Dvor. That morning there 
were none; not a single balloon was to be found. One 
was discovered at last, in the possession a child,*but 
it was old and would not fly. My friends rushed” then 
to an optician’s shop, bought an apparatus for njpking 
hydrogen, and filled the balloon with it; but it would 
not fly any better: the hydrogen had not been dried. 
Time pressed. Then a lady attached the balloon to her 
umbrella, and, holding the latter high above her %ad, 
walked up and down in the street alongdde the mgh 
wall of our yard ; but 1 saw nothing of it; the wall btiUtg 
too high, and the lady too short. 

' As it turned out, nothing could have been better than 
that accident with the balloon. When the hour of my 
walk had passed, the carriage was driven along the 
streets which it was intended to follow after the escape; 
and there, in a narrow street, it was stopped by a 
dozen or more carts which were carrying wood to die 
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hospital. The horses of the carts got into disorder— 
some of them on the right sid^ of the street, and some 
on the left—and the carriage had to mnke its way at a 
slow pace amongst them; at a tupiing it was actually 
blocke 4 If I had been in it, w^ should have been 
caught. " 

Now a whole system of signals was Established along 
theystreets throi^h which w% should have to go after 
thE escape, in order to give notice if the streets were 
hot clear. For a couple of miles from the hospital my 
* comrades t<^ the position of sentries. One was to 
walk up and down with a handkerchief in his hand, 
which at the approach of the carts he was to put into his 
pocket; another was to sit on a stone and eat cherries, 
stopping when the carts came near; and so on. All 
these Signals, transmitted along the streets, were finally 
to reach the carriage. My friends had also hired the 
gray bungalow that I could see from the yard, and at 
an opei^ Window,of that little house a violinist stood 
with his violin, ready to play when the signal, ‘Street 
clear,’ reached him. 

^he attdlupt had been settled for the next day. 
Further postponement^would have been dangerous. In 
fact,.i|he carriage had been taken notice of by the 
hospital people, and something suspicious must have 
reached the ears of the authorities, as on the night before 
my escape I heard the patrol officer ask the sentry who 
sto(^ opposite my window, ‘Where are your ball cart¬ 
ridge?’ The soldier began to take them in a clumsy 
w%’ out of his cartridge pouch, spending a couple of 
minutes before he got them. The patrol officer swore 
at him. ‘ Have you not been told to-night to keep four 
ball cartridges in the pocket of your coat?’ And he 
stood by the sentry till the latter put four cartridges 
into his pocket. ‘Look sharp!’ he said as he turned 
away. 

The new arrangements concerning the signals had 
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to be communicated to me at once; and at two on the 
next dfi2y a lady-^^a dear relative of mine—came to the 
prison, asking that a watch might be transmitted to 
me. Everything ha^ to go through the hands of the 
procureur; but" as this was simply a watcdi, without a 
box, it was passed along. In it was a tiny cipher note 
which contained the whole plaa When I saw it I was 
seized with terror, so daring was the feat The lady, 
herself under pursuit by the police for political reasons, 
would have been arrested on the spot, if anyone had 
chanced to open the lid of the watch. But I saw her * 
calmly leave the prison and move slowly along the 
boulevard. 

I came out at four, as usual, and gave my signal. 1 
heard next the rumble of the carriage, and a few tninutes 
later the tones of the violin in the gray house sounded 
through our yard. But I was then at the other end of 
the building. When I got back to the end of my path 
which was nearest the gate—about a hi^ndred ’paces from 
it—the sentry was close upon my heels. ‘One turn 
more,' 1 thought—but before I reached the farther end 
of the path the violin suddenly ceased playik%. 

More than a quarter of an houf passed, full of anxiety, 
before I understood the cause of the interruption. J’hen 
a dozen heavily loaded carts entered the gate and moved 
to the other end of the 5wd. 

Immediately the violinist—a good one^^ I must say 
—began a wildly exciting mazurka from Kontsky,^^ as 
if to say, ‘ Straight on now—this is your time i' I 
slowly to the nearer end of the footpath, trembling%t 
the thought" that the mazurka might stop before 1 reached 
it.. 

When I was there I turned round. The sentry had 
stopped five or six paces behind me; he was looking the 
other way. ‘ Now or never! * I remember that thoi^ht 
flashing through my head. I flung ofiT my green flannel 
dressing-gown and ^gan to run, 
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For many days in succession I kad practised how 
to get rid of that immeasurably l6hg and cumbrous 
g^ment. It was so dong that I carried the lower past 
on my left arm, as ladies carry the trains of their riding 
habits. Do what I might, it would not come off in one 
movement. I cut seams under the armpits, but that 
did not help.- Then I decided to learn to throw it off 
in two movementsone, casting the end from my arm, 
the other dropping the gown on the floor. I practised 
patiently in tay room until I could do it as neatly as 
* soldiers haivile their rifles. ‘ One, two,* and it was on 
the ground. 

I did not trust much to my vigour, and began to 
run rather slowly, to economize my strength. But no 
sooner *had I taken?' a few steps than the peasants who 
were piling the wood at the other end shouted, ‘ He 
runs I Stop him! Catch him! ’ and they hastened to 
intercept me at the gate. Then I flew for my life. I 
thought of nothing but running—not even of the pit 
which the carts had dug out at .the gate. Run! run! 
full speed! t 

The senny, I was told later by the friends who 
witnessed the scene from the gray house, ran after me, 
followed by three soldiers who had been sitting on the 
doorsteps. The sentry was so near to me that he felt 
sure of catching me. Several times he flung his rifle 
forward, trying to give me a blow in the back with the 
bayonet. One moment my friends in the window 
th(Mght he had me. He was so convinced that he 
coffld st(^ me in this way that he did not Are. But I 
kept my distance, and he had to give up at the gate. 

Safe out of the gate, I perceived, to my terror, that 
the carriage was occupied by a civilian who wore a 
military cap. He sat without turning his head to me. 
*Sold!* was my first thought The comrades had 
written in their last letter, ‘Once in the street, don’t 
give yourself up: there will be friends to defend you in 
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case of need/ and I did not want to jump into the 
carriage if it was t)ccupied by an enemy. However, as 
I got nearer to the carriage I noticed that the nuin In 
it. had 'sandy whiskers which -seemed to be those of a 
warm friend of mine. He did not belong to our circle, 
but we were personal friends, and on more than one 
occasion I had learned to know his admirable^ daring 
courage, and how his strength suddenly became herculean 
when there was danger at hand. ‘Why should he*be 
there? Is it possible?’ I reflected, and was going to 
shout out his name, when I caught mysetf in good time, ■ 
and instead clapped my hands, while still running, to 
attract his attention. He turned his face to me—and I 
knew who it was. 

‘Jump in, quick, quick!’ he shouted in a terrible 
voice, calling me and the coachman ajl sorts of names, 
a revolver in his hand and ready to shoot ‘ Gallop 1 
gallop! I will kill you!’ he cried to the coachman. 
The horse—a beautiful racing trotter, which had been 
bought on purpose—started at full gallop. Scores of 
voices yelling, ‘ Hold them ! Get them I ’ resounded 
behind us, my friend meanwhile helping %e to put on 
an elegant overcoat and an opera hat. But the real 
danger was not so much in the pursuers as in a soldier 
who w^s posted at the gate of the hospital, about op¬ 
posite to the spot where the carriage had to wait. He 
could have prevented my jumping into the carriage or 
could have stopped the horse by simply rushing a few 
steps forward. A friend was consequently commissioned 
to divert this soldier by talking. H# did this most suc¬ 
cessfully. The soldier having been employed at one 
time in the laboratory of the hospital, my friend gave a 
sdendflc turn to their chat, speaking about the microscope 
and the wonderful things one sees through it Referring 
to a certain parasite of the human body, he asked, ‘ Did 
you ever see what a formidable tail it has?'' ‘What, 
man, a tail?* *Yp$ it has; under the microscope it is 
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as big as that’ ‘ Don’t tell me any pf your tales! ’ re¬ 
torted the soldier. * 1 know better. It was the fir^t thing 
I looked at under the microscope.’ This animated dis¬ 
cussion took place just as I ran past them and sprang into 
the carriage. It sounds like fable, but it is fact 

Tho carriage turned sharply into a narrow lane, past 
the samewalUof the yard where the peasants had been 
piling wood, and which all of them had now deserted in 
thlir run after me. The turn was so sharp that the car¬ 
riage was nearly upset, when I flung myself inward, drag- 
• ging toward m^ my friend; this sudden movement righted 
the carriage. 

We trotted through the narrow lane and then turned 
to the left. Two gendarmes were standing there, at the 
door of a public-house, and gave to the military cap of 
my companion the military salute. ^Hush! hush!' I 
said to him, for he was still terribly excited. ‘ All goes 
well; the gendarmes salute us I ’ The coachman there¬ 
upon turned his face toward me, and I recognized in him 
anoth^ friend, who smiled with happiness. 

Everywhere we saw friends, who winked to us or 
gave us a G^speed as we passed at the full trot of our 
beautiful horse. Then we entered the large Nevsky 
Perspective, turned into a side street, and alighted at a 
door, sending away the coachman. I ran up the stair¬ 
case, and at its top fell into the arms of my sister-in-law, 
who had been waiting in painful anxiety. She laughed 
and cried at the same time, bidding me hurry to put on 
another dress and to crop my conspicuous beard. Ten 
minutes later my iHend and I left the house and took a 
cab. 

In the meantime the oflicer of the guard at the prison 
and the ho^ital soldiers had rushed out into the,street, 
doubtful as to what measures they should take. There 
was not a cab for a mile round, every one having been 
hired by my friends. An old peasant womap from the 
crowd was wiser than all the lot. *Poor people,’ she 
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said, as if talking to herself, * they are sure to come out 
on the perspective, and there they will be caught if some¬ 
body runs along that lane, which leads straight to' the 
Perspective.* She was quite right, and the officer ran to 
the tramway car which stood close by, and asked the 
men to let him have their horses to send somebody on 
horseback to the Perspective. But the men obstinately 
refused to give up their horses, and the officer did not 
use force. * 

As to the violinist and the lady who had taken the 
gray house, they too rushed out and joihed the crowd 
with the old woman, whom they heard giving :«ldvice, 
and when the crowd dispersed they quietly went away. 

It was a fine afternoon. We drove to the islands 
where the St. Petersburg aristocracy go on bright spring 
days to see the sunset, and called on the way, in a remote 
street, at a barber’s shop to shave off my beard, which 
operation changed me, of course, but not very much. 
We drove aimlessly up and down the islands, but, having 
been told not to reach our night quarters till lateen the 
evening, did not know where to go, ‘What shall we do 
in the meantime ? ’ I asked my friend. He Sibo pondered 
over that question. ‘To Donon’sl’ he suddenly called 
out to the cabman, naming one pf the best^St. Petersburg 
restaurants. * No one will ever think of looking for you at 
Donon’s,’ he calmly remarked. * They will hunt for you 
everywhere else, but not there; and we shall have a 
dinner, and a drink, too, in honour of your successful 
escape.’ 

What could I reply to so reasoi^le a suggestion? 
So we went to Donon’s, passed the halls flooded with 
light and crowded with visitors at the dinner hour, and 
took a separate room, where we spent the evening till the 
time came when we were expected. The house where 
we had first alighted was searched less than two hours 
after we left, as were alio the apartments of nearly all our 
friends. Nobody thought of making a seardi at Donon’s. 
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A couple of days later I was to take possession of an 
apartment which had been engaged for me^ and, which I 
could occupy under a false passport. But the lady who 
was to take me in a carriage to that house took the pre¬ 
caution of visiting it first herself. It was densely sur- 
roundecy^y spies. ^So many of my friends had come to 
inquire whether I was safe there that the suspicions of the 
police had beefi aroused. Moreover, my portrait had 
been printed by the Third Section, and hundreds of copies 
had been distributed to policemen and watchmen. All 
,the detectives who knew me by sight were looking for me 
in thei^treets ; while Ihc^ who did not were accompanied 
by soldiers and warders who had seen me during my im¬ 
prisonment. The Tsar was furious that such an escape 
should have taken place in his capital in full daylight, and 
had given the orders * He mus( be found.’ 

It was impossible to remain at St. Petersburg, and I 
concealed myself in country houses in its neighbourhood. 
In company with half-a-dozen friends, I stayed at a village 
frequented at this time of the year by St. Petersburg 
people bent on picnicking. Then it was decided that I 
should go absoad. But from a foreign paper we had 
learned that all the frontier stations and the railway t^- 
mini in the Baltic provinces and Finland were closely 
watched by detectives who knew me by sight. So I 
determined to travel in a direction where 1 should be 
least expected. Armed with the passport of a friend, 
and accompanied by another friend, I crossed Finland, 
and went northward to a remote port on the Gulf of 
Bothnia, whence I ci^ossed to Sweden. 

. After I had gone on board the steamer, and it was 
about to sail, the friend who was to accompany me to 
the frontier told me the St. Petersburg news, which he 
had promised our friends not to tell me before. My 
sister H 614 ne had been arrested, as well ais the sister of 
my brother’s wife, who had visited me in prison once 
a month after my brother and his. wife went to Siberia. 
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My sister knew absolutely nothing of the prepara¬ 
tions for my escape. Only after I had escaped a friend 
had hurried to her, to tell her the welcome news. She 
protested her ignorance in vain: she was taken from her 
children, and was kept imprisoned* for a fortnight. . As 
to the sister of my brother’s wife, she had knownuyaguely 
that something was to be attempted, but she had had 
no part in the preparations. Common sense ought to 
have^ shown the authorities that a person who had 
officially visited me in prisoii' would not be involved in 
such an affair. Nevertheless, she was kept in prison for, 
over two months. Her husbs^d, a well-known lawyer, 
vainly endeavoured to ob^Mn her release. ‘We are 
aware now,’ he was told by the gendarme officers, ‘ that 
she has had nothing to do with the escape; but, you 
see, we reported to the emperor, on tljie day we arrested 
her, that the person who had organized the escape was 
discovered and arrested. It wilf now take some time to 
prepare the emperor to accept the idea that she is not 
the real culprit.’ 

I crossed Sweden without stopping anywhere, and 
went to Christiania, where I waited a few days for a 
steamer to sail for Hull, gathering information in the 
meantime about the peasant. party o^the Norwegian 
Storthing. As I went to the steamer I asked myself 
with anxiety, ‘Under which flag does she sail—Nor¬ 
wegian, German, English?’ Then I saw floating above 
the stern the Union Jack—the flag under which so many 
refugees, Russian, Italian, French, Hungarian, and of 
all nations, have found an asylum. I greeted that flag 
from the depth of my heart. 
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A STORM raged in the North Sea, as we approached the 
coasts of England. But I met the storm with delight. 
I enjoyed the struggle of our steamer against the furiously 
rolling waves, and sat for hours on the stem, the foam of 
the waves dashing into my face. After the two years I 
had spent in a gloomy casemate, every fibre of my inner 
self seemed to be .throbbing with life, and eager to enjoy 
the full intensity of life. 

My intention was not to stay abroad more than a few 
weeks or months; just enough time to allow the hue and 
cry caused by my escape to subside, and also to restore 
my health a little. I landed under the name of Lavashdff, 
the name under which I had left Russia; and, avoiding 
London, where the spies of the Russian embassy would 
soon have been at my heels, I went first to Edinburgh. 

It has, however, so happened that I have never re¬ 
turned to Russia. I was soon taken up by the wave of 
the anarchist movement, which was just then rising in 
Western Europe; and I felt that I should be more useful 
in helping that movement to find its proper expression 
than I could possibly be in Russia In my mother country 
I was too well known to carry on an open propaganda, 
especially among the workers and the peasants; and later 
on, when the Russian movement became a conspiracy and 
an armed struggle against the representative of autocracy, 
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all thought of a popular movement was necessarily aban¬ 
doned; while my own inclinations drew me more and 
more intensely toward casting in my lot with the labour¬ 
ing and toiling masses. To bring to them such concep¬ 
tions as would aid them to direct their efforts to the best 
advantage of all the workers; to deepen and to widen the 
ideals and principles which will underlie the coming social 
revolution; to develop these ideals and principles before 
the workers, not as an order coming from their leaders, 
but as a result of their own reason ; and so to awaken 
their own initiative, now that they were call^ upon tq 
appear in the historical arena as the builders of a new, 
equitable mode of organization of society—this seemed 
to me as necessary for the development of mankind as 
anything I could accomplish in Russia at that time. Ac¬ 
cordingly, I joined the few men who were working in that 
direction in Western Europe, relieving those of them who 
had been broken down by years of hard struggle. 

When I landed at Hull and went to Edinburgh I in¬ 
formed but a few friends in Russia and in the Jura Feder¬ 
ation of my safe arrival in England. A socialist must 
always rely upon his own work for his living, and con¬ 
sequently, as soon as I was settled in the Scptch capital 
in a small room in the suburbs, I tried to find some 
work. 

Among the passengers on board our steamer there 
was a Norwegian professor, with whom I talked, trying 
to remember the little that I formerly had known of the 
Swedish language. He spoke German. ‘But as you 
speak some Norwegian,’he said tome, ‘and are trying 
to learn it, let us both speak it* 

‘You mean Swedish?' I ventured to ask. ‘I speak 
Swedish, don’t I ? ’ 

‘ Well, I should rather say« Norwegian; certainly not 
Swedish,’ was his reply. 

Thus happened to me what happened to one of Jules 
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Verne's heroes, who had learned by mistake Portuguese 
instead of Spanish. At any rate, I talked a good deal 
with the professor—let it be Norwegian—and he gave 
me a Christiania paper, which contained the reports of 
the Norwegian North Atlantic deep-sea expedition, just 
returned home. As soon as I reached Edinburgh I wrote 
a note in English about these explorations, and sent it to 
‘ Nature,’ which my brother and I used regularly to read 
at St. Petersburg from its first appearance. The sub¬ 
editor acknowledged the note with thanks, remarking 
.with an ^treme leniency which I have often met with 
since in England, that my English was ‘ all right ’ and 
only required to be ‘ a little more idiomatic.’ 1 may say 
that I had learned English in Russia, and, with my 
brother, had translated Page’s ‘ Philosophy of Geology ’ 
and Herbert Spencer’s ‘Principles of Biology.’ But I 
had learned it from books, and pronounced it very badly, 
so that I had the greatest difficulty in making myself 
understood by my Scotch landlady ; her daughter and I 
used to write on scraps of paper what we had to say to 
each other; and as I had no idea of idiomatic English, I 
must have made the most amusing mistakes. I remember, 
at any rate, protesting once to her, in writing, that it was 
not a ‘ cup of tea ’ that I expected at tea time, but many 
cups. I am afraid my landlady took me for a glutton, 
but I must say, by way of apology, that neither in the 
gedlogical books I had read in English nor in Spencer’s 
‘ Biology ’ was there any allusion to such an important 
matter as tea-drinking. 

I got from Russia the Journal of the Russian Geo¬ 
graphical Society, and soon began to supply the ‘ Times ’ 
also with occasional paragraphs about Russian geographi¬ 
cal explorations. Prjevdlsky was at that time in Central 
Asia, and his progress was followed in England with 
interest. 

However, the money I had 1 >rought with me was 
rapidly disappearing, and all my letters to Russia being 
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intercepted, I could not succeed in making my address 
known to my relatives. So I moved in a few weeks to 
London, thinking I could find more regular work there. 
The old refugee, P. L. Lavrdff, continued to edit at 
London his newspaper Forward; but as I hoped soon to 
return to Russia, and the editorial office of the Russian 
paper must have been closely watched by spies, I did not 
go there. 

I went, very naturally, to the office of ‘Nature,’ where 
I was most cordially received by the sub-editor, Mr. J. 
Scott Keltie. The editor wanted to increase 6be column 
of Notes, and found that I wrote them exactly as they 
were required. A table was consequently assigned me in 
the office, and scientific reviews in all possible languages 
were piled upon it. ‘ Come every Monday, Mr. Levashdff,’ 
I was told, ‘ look over these reviews, and if there is any 
article that strikes you as worthy of notice, write a note, 
or mark the article: we will send it to a specialist.’ Mr. 
Keltie did not know, of course, that I used to rewrite 
each note three or four times before I dared to submit 
my English to him; but taking the scientific reviews 
home, I soon managed very nicely, with my ‘Nature’ 
notes and my ‘Times’ paragraphs, to get a living. I 
found that the weekly payment, on Tiiursday, of the 
paragraph contributors to the ‘ Times ’ was an excellent 
institution. To be sure, there were weeks when there was 
no interesting news from Prjevdlsky, and news from other 
parts of Russia was not found interesting; in such cases 
my fare was bread and tea only. 

One day, however, Mr. Keltie took from the shelves 
several Russian books, asking me to review them for 
‘ Nature.’ I looked at the books, and, to my embarrass¬ 
ment, saw that they were my own works on the Glacial 
Period and the Orography of Asia. My brother had not 
failed to send them to our ^tt>urite ‘ Nature.’ I was in 
great perplexity, and, putting the books into my bag, took 
them home, to reflect upon the matter. ‘What shall I 
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do with them ? ’ I asked myself. ‘ I cannot praise them, 
because they are mine; and I cannot be too sharp on 
the author, as I hold the views expressed in them.’ I 
decided to take them back next day, and explain to Mr. 
Keltie that, although I had introduced myself under the 
name of Levashdff, 1 was the author of these books, and 
could not review them. 

Mr. Keltie knew from the papers about Kropdtkin’s 
escape, and was very much pleased to discover the re¬ 
fugee safe in England. As to my scruples, he remarked 
•wisely that I need neither scold nor praise the author, 
but could simply tell the readers what the books were 
about. From that day a friendship, which still continues, 
grew up between us. 

In November or December 1876, seeing in the letter 
box of P. L. LavrdfTs paper an invitation for ‘K.’ to 
call at the editorial office to receive a letter from Russia, 
and thinking that the invitation was for me, I called at 
the office, and soon established friendship with the editor 
and the younger people who printed the paper. 

When I called for the first time at the office—my 
beard shaved and my top hat on—and asked the lady 
who opened tkli door, in my very best English: ‘Is 
Mr. Ldvroff in ?' I imagined that no one would ever know 
who I was as long as I had not mentioned my name. 
It appeared, however, that the lady—who did not know 
me at all, but well knew my brother while he stayed at 
Zurich—at once recognized me and ran upstairs to say 
who the visitor was. ‘ I knew you immediately,' she 
said afterwards, ‘ty your eyes, which reminded me of 
those of your brother.' 

That time, I did not stay long in England. I was 
in lively correspondence with my friend James Guillaume, 
of the Jura Federation, soon as I found some per¬ 

manent geographical work, which^ I could do in Switzer¬ 
land as well as in London, 1 removed to Switzerland. 
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The letters that I got at last from home told me that 
I might as well stay abroad, as there was nothing parti¬ 
cular to be done in Russia. A wave of enthusiasm was 
rolling over the country at that time in favour of the 
Slavonians who had revolted against the age-long Turkish 
oppression, and my best friends, Serghei (Stepnidk), 
Kelnitz, and several others had gone to the Balkan 
peninsula to join the insurgents. * We read,’ my friends 
wrote, *the “Daily News” correspondence about the 
horrors in Bulgaria; we weep at the reading, and go 
next to enlist either as volunteers in the BaMn insur-* 
gents' band or as nurses.’ 

I went to Switzerland, joined the Jura Federation 
of the International Workingmen's Association, and, 
following the advice of my Swiss friends, settled in La 
Chaux-de-F onds. 


II 

The Jura Federation has played an important part in 
the modern development of socialism. 

It always happens that after a politiq^l party has set 
before itself a purpose, and has proclaim^ that nothing 
short of the complete attainment of that aim will satisfy 
it, it divides into two fractions. One of them remains 
what it was, while the other, although it professes not to 
have changed a word of its previous intentions, accepts 
some sort of compromise, and gradually, from com¬ 
promise to compromise, is driven farther from its primi¬ 
tive programme, and becomes a party of modest make¬ 
shift reform. 

Such a division had occurred within the International 
Workingmen’s Association. Nothing less than an ex¬ 
propriation of the present otlhiers of land and capital, 
and a transmission of all that is necessary for the pro¬ 
duction of wealth to the producers themselves, was the 
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avoiyed aim of the Association at the outset. The 
workers of all nations were called upon to form their 
own prganizations for a direct struggle against capitalism ; 
to work out the means of socializing the production of 
wealth and its consumption; and, when they should be 
ready to do so, to take possession of the necessaries 
for production, and to control production with no regard 
to the present political organization, which must under¬ 
go a complete reconstruction. The Association had thus 
to be the means for preparing an immense revolution in 
•men’s mkids,p.and later on in the very forms of life—a 
revolution which would open to mankind a new era of 
progress based upon the solidarity of all. That was 
the ideal which aroused from their slumber millions of 
European workers, and attracted to the Association its 
best intellectual forces. 

However, two fractions soon developed. When the 
war of 1870 had ended in a complete defeat of P'rance, 
and the uprising of the Paris Commune had been crushed, 
and the Draconian laws which were passed against the 
Association excluded the French workers from participa¬ 
tion in it; and when, on the other hand, parliamentary 
rule had been introduced in ‘ united Germany ’—the goal 
of the Radicals since 1848—an effort was made by the 
Germans to modify the aims and the methods of the 
whole socialist movement. The ‘conquest of power 
within the existing states^ became the watchword of that 
section, which took the name of ‘Social Democracy,’ 
The first electoral successes of this party at the elections 
to the German Reichstag aroused great hopes. The 
number of the social democratic deputies having grown 
from two to seven, and next to nine, it was confidently 
calculated by otherwise reasonable men that before the 
end of the century the social democrats would have a 
majority in the German Parliament, and would then 
introduce the socialist ‘ popular state ’ by means of suit¬ 
able legislation. The socialist ideal of this party gradu- 
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ally lost the character of something that had to be worl^d 
out by the labour organizations themselves, and became 
state management of the industries—in fact, state social¬ 
ism ; that is, state capitalism. To-day, in Switzerland, 
the efforts of the social democrats are directed in politics 
toward centralization as against federalism, and in the 
economic field to promoting the state management of 
railways and the state monopoly of banking and of the 
sale of spirits. The state management of the land and 
of the leading industries, and even of the consumption 
of riches, would be the next step in a more or less distant 
future. ' & 

Gradually, all the life and activity of the German 
social democratic party was subordinated to electoral 
considerations. Trade unions were treated with con¬ 
tempt and strikes were met with disapproval, because 
both diverted the attention of the workers from electoral 
struggles. Every popular outbreak, every revolutionary 
agitation in any country of Europe, was received by the 
social democratic leaders with even more animosity than 
by the capitalist press. 

In the Latin countries, however, this new direction 
found but few adherents. The sections and federations 
of the International remained ■ true to the principles 
which had prevailed at the foundation of the Association. 
Federalist by their history, hostile to the idea of a 
centralized state, and possessed of revolutionary tradi¬ 
tions, the Latin workers could not follow the evolution 
of the Germans. 

The division between the two branches of the social¬ 
ist movement became apparent immediately after the 
Franco-German war. The International, as I have al¬ 
ready mentioned, had created a governing body in the 
shape of a general council which resided at London; and 
the leading spirits of that council being two Germans, 
Engels and Marx, the council became the stronghold of 
the new social democratic direction; while the inspirers 
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and intellectual leaders of the Latin federations were 
Bakunin and his friends. 

The conflict between the Marxists and the Bakunists 
was not a personal affair. It was the necessary conflict 
between the principles of federalism and those of centrali¬ 
zation, the free Commune and, the State’s paternal rule, 
the free action of the masses of the people and the bet¬ 
terment of existing capitalist conditions through legisla¬ 
tion—a conflict between the Latin spirit and the German 
Geist^ which, after the defeat of France on the battlefield, 
•claimed supremacy in science, politics, philosophy, and 
in socialism too, representing its own conception of 
socialism as ‘scientific,’ while all other interpretations it 
described as ‘utopian.’ 

At the Hague Congress of the International Asso¬ 
ciation, which was held in 1872, the London general 
council, by means of a fictitious majority, excluded Baku¬ 
nin, his friend Guillaume, and even the Jura Federation 
from the International. But as it was certain that most 
of what remained then of the International—that is, the 
Spanish, the Italian, and the Belgian Federations—would 
side with the Jurassians, the congress tried to dissolve the 
Association. A new general council, composed of a few 
social democrats, was nominated in New York, where 
there were no workmen’s organizations belonging to the 
Association to control it, and where it has never been 
heard of since. In the meantime, the Spanish, the 
Italian, the Belgian, and the Jura Federations of the 
International continued to exist and to meet as usual, 
for the next five or six years, in annual international 
congresses. 

The Jura Federation, at the time when I came to 
Switzerland, was the centre and the leading voice of the 
international federations. Bakunin had just died (July 
I, 1876), but the federation retained the position it had 
taken under his impulse. 
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The conditions in France, Spain, and Italy were such 
that only the maintenance of the revolutionary spirit 
that had developed amongst the Internationalist workers 
previous to the Franco-German war prevented the govern¬ 
ments from taking decisive steps toward crushing the 
whole labour movement and inaugurating the reign of 
White Terror. It is well known that the re-establish¬ 
ment of a Bourbon monarchy in France was very near 
becoming an accomplished fact. Marshal MacMahon 
was maintained as president of the republic only in 
order to prepare for a monarchist restoration; the very 
day of the, solemn entry of Henry V. in^ Paris was 
settled, and even the harnesses of the horses, adorned 
with the pretender’s crown and initials, were ready. 
And it is also known that it was only the fact that 
Gambetta and Clemenceau—the opportunist and the 
radical—^had covered wide portions of France with com¬ 
mittees, armed and ready to rise as soon as the coup 
{Pdtat should be made, which prevented the proposed 
restoration. But the real strength of those committees 
was in the workers, many of whom had formerly belonged 
to the International and had retained the old spirit. 
Speaking from personal knowledge, I may venture to 
say that the radical middle-class leaders would have 
hesitated in case of an emergency, while the workers 
would have seized the first opportunity for an uprising 
which, beginning with the defence of the republic, might 
have gone further on in the socialist direction. 

The same was true in Spain. As soon as the clerical 
and aristocratic surroundings of the king drove him to 
turn the screws of reaction, the republicans menaced him 
with a movement in which, they knew, the real fighting 
element would be the workers. In Catalonia alone there 
were over one hundred thousand men in strongly organ¬ 
ized trade unions, and more than eighty thousand 
Spaniards belonged to the International, regularly hold¬ 
ing congresses, and punctually paying their contributions 
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to the association with a truly Spanish sense of duty. I 
can speak of these organizations from personal knowledge, 
gained on the spot, and I know that they were ready to 
proclaim the United States of Spain, abandon ruling the 
colonies, r»nd in some of the most advanced regions 
make serious attempts in the direction of collectivism. 
It was this permanent menace which prevented the 
Spanish monarchy from suppressing all the workers’ and 
peasants’ organizations, and from inaugurating a frank 
clerical reaction. 

Similar conditions prevailed also in Italy. The trade 
unions in North Italy had not reached the strength they 
have now; but parts of Italy were honeycombed with 
International sections and republican groups. The 
monarchy was kept under continual menace of being 
upset should the middle-class republicans appeal to the 
revolutionary elements among the workers. 

In short, looking back upon these years, from which 
we are separated now by a quarter of a century, I am 
firmly persuaded that if Europe did not pass through a 
period of stern reaction after 1871, this was mainly due 
to the spirit which was aroused in Western Europe 
before the Franco-German war, and has been maintained 
since by the Anarchist Internationalists, the Blanquists, 
the Mazzinians, and the Spanish ‘ cantonalist ’ republicans. 

Of course, the Marxists, absorbed by their local 
electoral struggles, knew little of these conditions. 
Anxious not to draw the thunderbolts of Bismarck upon 
their heads, and fearing above all that a revolutionary 
spirit might make its appearance in Germany and lead 
to repressions which they were not strong enough to 
face, they not only repudiated, for tactical purposes, all 
sympathy with the Western revolutionists, but gradually 
became inspired with hatred toward the revolutionary 
spirit, and denounced it with virulence wheresoever it 
made its appearance, even when they saw its first signs 
in Russia. 
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No revolutionary papers could be printed in France 
at that time, under Marshal MacMahon. Even the 
singing of the ‘ Marseillaise * was considered a crinie; 
and I was once very much amazed at the terror which 
seized several of my co-passengers in a train when they 
heard a few recruits singing the revolutionary song (in 
May 1878). ‘ Is it permitted again to sing the “ Marseil¬ 
laise”?* they asked one another with anxiety. The 
French Press had consequently no socialist papers. The 
Spanish papers were very well edited, and some of the 
manifestoes of their congresses were admirable exposi¬ 
tions of anarchist socialism; but who knows anything 
of Spanish ideas outside of Spain? As to the Italian 
papers, they were all short-lived, appearing, disappearing, 
and re-appearing elsewhere under different names; and 
admirable as some of them were, they did not spread 
beyond Italy. Consequently, the Jura Federation, with 
its papers printed in French, became the centre for the 
maintenance and expression in the L^tin countries of 
the spirit which—I repeat it—saved Europe from a 
very dark period of reaction. And it was also the 
ground upon which the theoretical conceptions of anar¬ 
chism were worked out by Bakijnin and his followers 
in a language that was understood all over continental 
Europe. 


Ill 

Quite a number of remarkable men of different nation¬ 
alities, nearly all of whom had been personal friends of 
Bakdnin, belonged at that time to the Jura Federation, 
The editor of our chief paper, the ‘ Bulletin ’ of the 
federation, was James Guillaume, a teacher by profes¬ 
sion, who belonged to one of the aristocratic families of 
NeuchStel. Small, thin, with the stiff appearance and 
resoluteness of Robespierre, and with a truly golden 
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heart which opened only in the intimacy of friendship, 
he was a born leader by his phenomenal powers of work 
and his stem activity. For eight years he fought against 
all sorts of obstacles to maintain the paper in existence, 
taking the most active part in every detail of the federa¬ 
tion, till he had to leave Switzerland, where he could 
find no work whatever, and settled in France, where his 
name will be quoted some day with the utmost respect 
in the history of education. 

Adhemar Schwitzguebel, also a Swiss, was the type 
of the jovial, lively, clear-sighted French-speaking watch¬ 
makers of the Bernese Jura hills. A watch engraver by 
trade, he never attempted to abandon his position of 
manual worker, and, always merry and active, he sup¬ 
ported his large family through the severest periods of 
slack trade and curtailed earnings. His gift of taking a 
difficult economic or political question, and, after much 
thought about it, considering it from the working-man’s 
point of view, without divesting it of its deepest mean¬ 
ing, was wonderful. He was known far and wide in the 
‘ mountains,’ and with the workers of all countries he was 
a general favourite. 

His direct counterpart was another Swiss, also a 
watchmaker, Spichiger. He was a philosopher, slow in 
both movement and thought, English in his physical 
aspect; always trying to get at the full meaning of 
every fact, and impressing all of us by the justness of 
the conclusions he reached while he was pondering over 
all sorts of subjects during his work of scooping out 
watch lids. 

Round these three gathered a number of solid, 
staunch, middle-aged or elderly workmen, passionate 
lovers of liberty, happy to take part in such a promising 
movement, and a hundred or so bright young men, also 
mostly watchmakers—all very independent and affec¬ 
tionate, veiy lively, and ready to go to any length in 
self-sacrifice. 
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Several refugees of the Paris Commune had joined 
the federation. Elis6e Reclus, the great geographer, 
was of their number—a type of the true Puritan in his 
manner of life, and of the French encyclopaedist philo¬ 
sopher of the last century in his mind; the man who 
inspires others, but never has governed anyone, and 
never will do so; the anarchist whose anarchism is the 
epitome of his broad, intimate knowledge of the forms 
of life of mankind under all climates and in all stages 
of civilization; whose books rank among the very best 
of the century; whose style, of a striking beauty, moves 
the mind and the conscience ; and who, as he enters the 
office of an anarchist paper, says to the editor—maybe 
a boy in comparison with himself: ‘ Tell me what I 
have to do/ and will sit down, like a newspaper sub¬ 
ordinate, to 611 up a gap of so many lines in the current 
number of the paper. In the Paris Commune he simply 
took a ri6e and stood in the ranks ; and if he invites a 
contributor to work with him upon a volume of his 
world-famed Geography, and the dbhtributor timidly 
asks, ‘ What have I to do ?’ he replies: ‘ Here are the 
books, here is a table. Do as you like.’ 

At his side was Lefran^ais, an elderly man, formerly 
a teacher, who had been thrice in his life an exile: after 
June 1848, after Napoleon’s coup detat^ and after 1871. 
An ex-member of the Commune, and consequently one 
of those who were said to havp left Paris carrying away 
millions in their pockets, he worked aS a freight handler 
at the railway at Lausanne, and wasliearly killed in that 
work, which required younger shoulders than his. His 
book on the Paris Commune is the one in which the 
real historical meaning of that movement was put in its 
proper light. ‘ A Communalist, not an Anarchist, please,’ 
he would say. ‘ I cannot work with such fools as you 
are ; ’ and he worked with none but us, * because,' as he 
said, ‘ you fools are still the men whom I love best. 
With you one can work, and remain one's self.’ 
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Another ex-member of the Paris Commune who 
was with us was Pindy, a carpenter from the north of 
France, an adopted child of Paris. He became widely 
known at Paris, during a strike, supported by the Inter¬ 
national, for his vigour and bright intelligence, and 
was elected a member of the Commune, which nomi¬ 
nated him commander of the Tuileries Palace. When 
the Versailles troops entered Paris, shooting their 
prisoners by the hundred, three men at least were shot 
in different parts of the town, having been mistaken 
for Pindy. After the fight, however, he was concealed 
by a brave girl, a seamstress, who saved him by her 
calmness when the house was searched by the troops, 
and who afterwards became his wife. Only twelve 
months later they succeeded in leaving Paris unnoticed, 
and came to Switzerland. Here Pindy learned assay¬ 
ing, at. which he became skilful; spending his days by 
the side of his red-hot stove, and at night devoting 
himself passionately to propaganda work, in which he 
admirably combined the passion of a revolutionist with 
the good sense and organizing powers characteristic of 
the Parisian worker. 

Paul Brousse was then a young doctor, full of mental 
activity, uproarious, sharp, lively, ready to develop any 
idea with a geometrical logic to its utmost consequences; 
powerful in his criticisms of the State and State organiza¬ 
tion; finding enough time to edit two papers, in French 
and in German, to write scores of voluminous letters, 
to be the soul of a i^orkmen’s evening party; constantly 
active in organizing men, with the subtle mind of a true 
‘ southerner.’ 

Among the Italians who collaborated with us in 
Switzerland, two men whose names stood always asso¬ 
ciated, and will be remembered in Italy by more than 
one generation, two close personal friends of Bakunin, 
were Cafiero and Malatesta. Cafiero was an idealist of 
the highest and the purest type, who gave a considerable 
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fortune to the cause, and who never since has asked 
himself what he shall live upon to-morrow; a thinker 
plunged in philosophical speculation; a man who never 
would harm anyone, and yet took the rifle and marched 
in the mountains of Benevento, when he and his friends 
thought that an uprising of a socialist character might 
be attempted, were it only to show the people that their 
uprisings ought to have a deeper meaning than that of 
a mere revolt against tax collectors. Malatesta was a 
student of medicine, who had left the medical profession 
and also his fortune for the sake of the revolution; full, 
of fire and intelligence, a pure idealist, who all his life— 
and he is now approaching the age of fifty—has never 
thought whether he would have a piece of bread for his 
supper and a bed for the night. Without even so much 
as a room that he could call his own, he would sell 
sherbet in the streets of London to get his living, and 
in the evening write brilliant articles for the Italian 
papers. Imprisoned in France, released, expelled, re¬ 
condemned in Italy, confined to an island, escaped, and 
again in Italy in disguise; always in the hottest of the 
struggle, whether it be in Italy or elsewhere—he has 
persevered in this life for thirty years in succession. 
And when we meet him again, released from a prison 
or escaped from an island, we find him just as we saw 
him last; always renewing the struggle, with the same 
love of men, the same absence of hatred toward his ad¬ 
versaries and jailers, the same hearty smile fdr a friend, 
the same caress for a child. 

The Russians were few among us, most of them 
following the German social democrats. We had, how¬ 
ever, Joukdvsky, a friend of Herzen, who had left Russia 
in 1863—a brilliant, elegant, highly intelligent nobleman, 
a favourite with the workers—who better than any of 
the rest of us had what the French call Voreilk du peupk 
(the ear of the workers), because he knew how to fire 
them by showing them the great part th^ had to play 
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in rebuilding society, to lift them by holding before them 
high historical vie^^, to throw a dash of light on the 
most intricate economic ^problem, and to electrify thent 
with his earnestness and sincerity. Sokol6ff, formerly 
an officer of the Russian general staff, an admirer of Paul 
Louis Courier for his bdidness and of Proudhon for his 
philosophical ideas, who had made many a socialist in 
Russia by his review articles, was also with us tempo¬ 
rarily. 

I mention only those who became widely known as 
writers, or as delegates to congresses, or in some other 
way. And yet I ask myself if I ought not rather to 
speak^f those who never committed their names to print, 
but were as important in the life of the federation as any 
one of the writers; who fought in the ranks, and were 
always ready to join in any enterprise, never asking 
wHether the work would be grand or small, distinguished 
or modest—whether it would have great consequences, 
or simply result in infinite worry to themselves and their 
families. 

I ought also to mention the Germans Werner and 
Rinke, the Spaniard Albarracin, and many others ; but 
I am afraid that these faint sketches of mine may not 
convey to the ^ader the same feelings of respect and 
love with whyM^every one'of this little family inspired 
those klHBW^im or her personally. 


IV 

Of all the towns of Switzerland that I know. La Chaux- 
de-Fqi^ds is perj^aps the least attractive. It lies on a 
high plateau entirely devoid of any vegetation, open to 
bitterly cpllf'winds in the winter, when the snow lies 
as deep as at Moscow, and melts and falls again as often 
as at St Petersburg. But it was important to spread our 

24 
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ideas in that centre, and to give more life to the local pro¬ 
paganda. Pindy, Spichiger, Albariacin, the two Blan- 
tjuists, Ferr^ and Jeallot, wei]e there, and from time to 
time I could pay visits to Guillaume at Neuch^tel, and to 
Schwitzguebel in the valley of St. Imier. 

A life full of work that I ^ed began now for me. 
We held many meetings, distributing ourselves our an¬ 
nouncements in the caf6s and the workshops. Once a 
week we held our section meetings, at which the most 
animated discussions took place, and we went also to 
preach anarchism at the gatherings convoked by the., 
political parties. I travelled a good deal, visiting other 
sections and helping them. 

During that winter we won the sympalthy of «jany, 
but our regular work was very much hampered by a 
crisis in the watch trade. Half the workers were out of 
work or only partially employed, so that t^ municipality 
had to open dining rooms to provide cheap meals at ipst 
price. The co-operative workshop established by the 
anarchists at La Chaux-de-Fonds, in which the earnings 
were divided equally among all the members, had great 
difficulty in getting work, in spite of its high reputation, 
and Spichiger had to resort several times to wool-comb¬ 
ing for an upholsterer in order to get his living. 

We ail took part, that year, id'^ manifestation with 
the red flag at Bern. The ^ve of r^ketion ^read to 
Switzerland, and the carrying^nf the workers* baiKier was 
prohibited by the Bern police in jde^nce of iMt om^tu- 
tion. It was necessary, therefore, to show that at least 
here and there the workers would not have their rights 
trampled underfoot, and would offer resistance. We all 
went to Bern on the anniversary of the Paris Commune, 
to carry the red flag in the streets, notwithstanding the 
prohibition. Of course ther» was a collision with the 
police in which two comrades received sword cuts and 
two police office^ were rather seriously wounded. But 
the red flag was carried safe to the hallj where a most 
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animated meeting was held. I hardly need that the 
so-called leaders w^e in- the ranks, and fought like aH 
the rest. The trial involved nearly thirty Swiss citizenii^, 
all themselves demanding to be prosecuted, and those 
who had wounded the two poli^ officers coming forward 
spontaneously to say that they had dohe it. A great 
deal of sympathy was won to the cause during the trial; 
it was understood that all liberties have to Be defended 
jealously, in order not tfiiK be lost. The sentences were 
consequently very light, not exceeding three months* im¬ 
prisonment. 

However, the Bern Gbvernment prohibited the carry¬ 
ing of the red flag anywhere in the canton ; and the Jura 
Federation thereupon decided to carry it, in deflance of 
the prohibition, in St. Imier, where we held our congress 
that year. This time most of us were armed, and ready 
to defend our^^^banner to the last extremity. A body of 
p#ice had been placed* in a square to stop our column; a 
detachment of the militia^tvas kept in readiness in ah ad¬ 
joining field, under the pretext of target practice—^we 
distinctly heard their shots as we marched through the 
town. But when our column appeared in the square, and 
it was judged from its aspect that aggression would result 
in serious bloodshed, the mi^yor let us continue our march 
undisturbed to the hSlf whore the meeting was to be held. 
None of*us desired a fightbut* the strain of that march 
in fighting order, to the soun^ of a military band, was 
such that 1 do not kuaP^ what feeling prevailed in most of 
us during the first moments after we reached the hall— 
relief at having been spared an undesired fight, or regret 
that the fight did not take place. Man is a very complex 
being. 

Our main activity, hcwti^er, was in working out the 
practical and theoretical aspects of anarchist socialism, 
and in this direction the federation has undoubtedly ac¬ 
complished something that will last. 
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We saw that a new form of society is gertnjnating in 
the civilized nations, and must take^he place df ^e old 
dne: a society of equals, who will not be compelled^to 
sell their hands and brains to those who choose to employ 
them in a haphazard^'^ay, but who will be able to apply 
j^heir knowledge*and capacities td?!production, in an organ¬ 
ism so tCHistructed as to combine all the efforts for pro¬ 
curing the greatest sum possible of well-being for all, while 
full, free scope will be left for (Svery individual initiative. 
This society will be composed of a multitude of associations, 
federated for all the purposes which require federation: 
trade federations for production of all sorts—agricultural, 
industrial, intellectual, artistic; communes fqr consump¬ 
tion, making provision for dwellings, gas works, supplies 
of food, sanitary arrangements, etc.; federations of com¬ 
munes among themselves, and federations of communes 
with trade organizations; and finally, widerfgroups cover¬ 
ing the country, or several countfies, composed of mill 
who Collaborate for the satisfaction of speh economic, in¬ 
tellectual, artistic, and moral needs as are not limited to 
a given territory. All these will combine directly, by 
means of free agreements between them, just as the rail¬ 
way companies or the postal departments of different 
countries co-operate now, without having a central railway 
or postal government, even thoj^h the former are actuated 
by merely egoistic aims and the latter belong to different 
and often hostile States; or as the meteorologists, the 
Alpine clubs, the lifeboat stations in Great Britain, 'the 
cyclists, the teachers, and so on, combine for all sorts of 
work in common, for intellectual pursuits, or simply for 
pleasure. There will be full freedom for the development 
of new forms of production, invention, and organization; 
individual initiative will be encouraged, and the tendency 
toward uniformity and centralization will be discouraged. 

Moreover, this society will not be crystallized into 
'^tain unchangeable forms, but will continually modify 
its aspect, because it will be a living, evolving organism; 
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no need, o^governmeiit will be felt, because free agree¬ 
ment and’ federation can take its place in all those func¬ 
tions which, governments conside^^as theirs at the present 
time, and because, the causes of conflict being reduced in 
number, those conflicts which may sfill arise can be sub¬ 
mitted to arbitration. ^ 

None of us minimized the importance and depth of 
the change which we looked for. We understood that 
the current opinions upon^.the necessity of private owner¬ 
ship in land, factories, mines, dwelling houses, and so 
on, as a means of securing industrial progress, and of 
the wage-system as a means of compelling men to work, 
would not soon give way to higher conceptions of 
socialized ownership and production. We knew that a 
tedious propaganda and a long succession of struggles, 
individual and collective revolts ^inst the now prevail¬ 
ing forms of property, of individual self-sacrifice, of 
partial attempts at reconstruction and partial revolutions 
would have to be lived dirough, before the current ideas 
upon private ownership would be modified. And we 
understood also that the now current ideas concerning 
the necessity of authority—in which all of us have been 
bred—would not and could not be abandoned by civil¬ 
ized mankind all at once. Long years of propaganda 
and a long succession of partial acts of revolt against 
authority, as well as a dtoplete revision of the teachings 
now derived from history, would be required before men 
could perceive that they had been mistaken in attributing 
to t^leir rulers and their laws what was derived in reality 
from their own sociable feelings and habits. We knew 
all that. But we also knew that in preaching change in 
both these directions we should be working with the tide 
of human progress. . 

When I made a closer acquaintance with the working 
population and their sympathizers from the better edu¬ 
cated classes, I soon realized that they valued their 
personal freedom even more than they valued their 
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personal well-being. Fifty years ago the wis'kers were 
ready to sell their personal liberty 4 o all sorts of rulers^ 
syid even to a Caesar^ in exchange for a promise;! of 
material well-being, but now this was no longer the case. 

I saw that the blind faith in elected rulers, even if they 
were taken from amongst the best leaders of the labour 
movement, was dying away amongst the Latin workers. 

‘ Vtfc must know first what we want, and then we can do 
it best ourselves,’ was an idea which I found widely 
spread among them—far more widely than is generally 
believed. The sentence which was put in the statutes of 
the International Association: ‘ The emancipation of the 
workers must be accomplished by the workers themselves,* 
had met with general sympathy and had taken root in 
minds. The sad experience of the Paris Commune only 
confirmed it. 

When the insurrection broke out, considerable 
numbers of men belonging to the,middle classes them?^ 
selves were prepared to make, or at ^east to accept, a 
new start in the social direction. ‘ When my brother and 
myself, coming out of our little room, went out in the 
streets,’ Elisee Reclus said to me once, ‘we were asked 
on all sides by people belonging to the wealthier classes: 
“Tell us what is to be done? We are ready to try a 
new start; ” but we were not prepared y^t to make the 
suggestions.’ 

Never before had a government been as fairly repre¬ 
sentative of all the advanced parties as the Council of 
the Commune, elected on March 25, 1871. All shades 
of revolutionary opinion—Blanquists, Jacobinists, Inter¬ 
nationalists—were represented in it in a true proportion. 
And yet the workers themselves,having no distinct 
ideas of social reform to impress upon their representa¬ 
tives, the Commune Government did nothing in that 
direction. The very fact of having been isolated from 
thi masses and shut up in the Hdtel de Ville paralysed 
them. For the very success of socialism, the ideas of 
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no-government, of self-reliance, of free initiative of the 
individual—of anarchism, in a word—^had thus to be 
preached side by side with thos&<pf socialized ownership 
and production. 

We certainly foresaw that if full freedom is left to 
the individual for the Expression of his ideas and for 
action, we should have to face a certain amount of 
extravagant exaggerations of our principles. I had seen 
it in the Nihilist movement in Russia. But we trusted— 
and experience has proved that we were right—that 
social life itself, supported by a frank, open-minded 
criticism of opinions and actions, would be the most 
effective means for threshing out opinions and for divest¬ 
ing them of^he unavoidable exaggerations. We acted, 
in fact, in accordance with the old saying that freedom 
remains still the wisest cure for freedom’s temporary 
inconveniences. There is, in mankind, a nucleus of 
social habits, an inheritance, from the past, not yet duly 
appreciated, which is not maintained by coercion and is 
superior to coercion. Upon it all the progress of man¬ 
kind is based, and so long as mankind does not begin to 
deteriorate physically and mentally, it will not be de¬ 
stroyed by any amount of criticism or of occasional 
revolt against it. These were the opinions in which I 
grew confirmed more and more in proportion as my ex¬ 
perience, of men and things increased. 

We understood, at the same time, that such a change 
cannot be produced by the conjectures of one man of 
genius, that it will not be one man’s discovery, but that 
it must result from the constructive work of the masses, 
just as the forms of judicial procedure which were elabor¬ 
ated in the early mediaeval ages, the village community, 
the guild, the mediaeval city, or the foundations of inter¬ 
national law, were worked'out by the people. 

Many of our predecessors had undertaken to picture 
ideal commonwealths, basing them upon the principle of 
authority, or, on some rare occasions, upon the principle 
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of freedom. Robert Owen and Fourier had given the 
world their ideals of a free, organically developing sodetyi 
in opposition to the pyramidal ideals which had fajeen 
copied from the Roman Empire or from the Roman 
Church. Proudhon had continued their work, and Bakii- 
nin, applying his wide and clear understanding of the 
philosophy of history to the criticism of present institu¬ 
tions, ‘built up while he was demolishing.* But all that 
was only preparatory work. 

The International Workingmen’s Association in¬ 
augurated a new method of solving the problems of 
practical sociology by appealing to the workers them¬ 
selves. The educated men who had joined the associa¬ 
tion undertook only to enlighten the workers as to what 
was going on in different countries of the world to 
analyse the obtained results, and, later on, to aid the 
workers in formulating their conclusions. We did not 
prdtend to evolve an ideal commonwealth out of our 
theoretical views as to what a, society ought to be, but 
we invited the workers to, investigate the causes of the 
present evils, and in their discussions and congresses to 
consider the practical aspects of a better social organiza¬ 
tion than the one we live in. A question raised at an 
international congress was recommended as a subject 
of study to all labour unions. In the co^irse of the year 
it was discussed all over Europe, in the small pieetings 
of the sections, with a full knowledge of the local needs 
of each trade and each locality; then the work of the 
sections was brought before the next congress of each 
federation, and finally it was submitted in a more elabor¬ 
ate form to the next international congress. The structure 
of the society which we longed for was thus worked out, 
in theory and practice, from beneath, and the Jura 
Federation took a large part in thaft elaboration of the 
anarchist ideal. « 

For myself, placed as I was in such favourable 
conditions, I gradually came to realize that anarchism 
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f«presents more than a mere mode of action and a mere 
conception of a free society; that it is part of a philo- 
sophy, natural and social, which must developed in 
a quite different way from the metaphysical or dialectic 
methods which have been employed in sciences dealing 
with man. I saw that it must be treated by the same 
methods as natural sciences; not, however, on the slip¬ 
pery ground of mere analogies, such as Herbert Spencer 
accepts, but on the ^olid basis of induction applied to 
human institutions. And I did my best to accomplish 
what I could in that direction. 


V 

Two congresses were held in the autumn of 1877 in 
Belgium : one of the International Workingmen’s As¬ 
sociation at Verviers, and the other an International 
Socialist congress at Ghent. The latter was especially 
important, as it was khown that an attempt would be 
made by the German social democrats to bring all the 
labour movement of Europe under one organization, 
subject to a central committee, which would be the old 
general council of the international under a new name. 
It was therefore necessary to preserve the autonomy of 
the labour organizations in the Latin countries, and we did 
our best to be well represented at this congress. I went 
under the name of Levashdff; two Germans, the com¬ 
positor Werner and the engineer Rinke, walked nearly 
all the distance from Basel to Belgium; and although we 
were only nine anarchists at Ghent, we succeeded in 
checking the centralization scheme. 

Twenty-two years have passed since; a number of 
International Socialist ^cong^resses have been held, and 
at evdi?y one of them the same struggle has been renewed 
—‘the social democrats trying to enlist all the labour 
movement of Europe under their banner and to bring it 
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under their control, and the anarchists opposing and pre-< 
venting it. What an amount of wasted force, of bitter 
words exchanged and efforts divided, simply because 
those who have adopted the formula of ‘conquest of 
power within the existing states * do not understand tl^it 
activity in this direction cannot embody all the socialist 
movement! From the outset socialism took three 
independent lines of development, which found their 
expression in Saint-Simon, Fourier and Robert Owen. 
Saint-Simonism has developed into social democracy, 
and Fourierism into anarchism; while Owenism is de¬ 
veloping, in England and America, into trade-unionism, 
co-operation, and the so-called municipal socialism, and 
remains hostile to social democratic state socialism, while 
it has many points of contact with anarchism. But 
because of failure to recognize that the three march 
toward a common goal in three different ways, and 
that the two latter bring their own precious contribu¬ 
tion to human progress, a quarter of a century has been 
given to endeavours to realize the unr^izable' Utopia 
of a unique labour movemeht of the social democratic 
j)attern. 

The Ghent congress ended for me in an unexpected 
way. Three or four days after it had begun, the Belgian 
police learned who Levashdff was, and received the 
order to arrest me for a breach of police regulations 
which I had committed in giving at the hotel an as¬ 
sumed name. My Belgiaa friends warned me. They 
maintained that the clerical ministry which was in power 
was capable of giving me up to Russia, and insisted upon 
my leaving the congress at once. They would not let 
me return to the hotel; Guillaujpe barred the way, 
telling me that I should have to use force against him 
if 1 insisted upon returning thither. 1 had to gtv with 
some! Ghent comrades, and as soon as I joined them, 
mufHed calls and whistling came from all comers of a 
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dark square over which groups of workers were scattered. 
It aU looked awfully mysterious. At last, after much 
whispering and subdued whistling, a group of comrades 
took me under escort to a social democrat worker, with 
whom I had to spend the night, and who received me, 
anarchist though I was, in the most touching way as a 
brother. Next mofl&ing I left once more for England, 
on board a steamer, provoking a number of good-natured 
smiles from the British custom-house officers, who wanted 
me to show them my luggage, while I had nothing to 
show but a small hand-bag. 

I did not stay long in London. In the admirable 
collections of the British Museum I studied the begin¬ 
nings of the French Revolution—how revolutions come 
to break out; but I wanted more activity, and soon went 
to Paris. A revival of the labour movement was begin¬ 
ning there, after the rigid suppression of the Commune. 
With the Italian Costa and- the few anarchist friends we 
had among the Paris workers, and with Jules Guesde 
and his colleagues who Were not strict social democrats 
at that time, we started the first socialist groups. 

Our beginnings were ridiculously small. Half a 
dozen of us used to meet in cafes, and when we had 
an audience of a hundred persons at a meeting we felt 
happy. No one would have guessed then that two years 
later the movement would be in full swing. But France 
has its own ways of development. When a reaction has 
gained the upper hand, all visible traces of a movement 
disappear. Those who fight against the current are few. 
But in some mysterious Vay, by a sort of invisible infil¬ 
tration of ideas, the reaction is undermined; a new current 
sets in, and then it appears, all of a sudden, that the idea 
which was thought to be dead was there alive, spreading 
and growing all the time; and as soon as public agitation 
become possible, thousands of adherents, whose exist¬ 
ence nob^y suspected, come to front. ‘There are 
at Paris,' old Blanqui used to say, ‘fifty thousand men 
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who never come to a meeting or to a demonstration; 
but the moment they feel that the people can appear 
in the streets to manifest their opinion, they arc tihcre 
to storm the position.’ So it was then. There were not 
twenty of us to carry on the movement, not two hundred 
openly to support it. At the first commemoration of 
the Commune, in March 1878, we jmrely were not two 
hundred. But two 5/ears later the amnesty for the Com¬ 
mune was voted, and the working population of Paris 
was in the streets to greet the returning Communards; 
it flocked by the thousand to cheer them at the meetings, 
and the socialist movement took a sudden expansion, 
carrying with it the Radicals. 

The time had not yet come for that revival, however, 
and one night, in April 1878, Costa and a French com¬ 
rade were arrested. A police-court condemned them 
to imprisonment for eighteen months as Internationalists. 
I escaped arrest only by mistake, i he police wanted 
LevashdfF, and went to arrest a Russian student whose 
name sounded very much like that. I Had given my real 
name, and continued to stay at Paris under that name 
for another month. Then I was called to Switzerland. 


VI 

t 

During this stay at Paris I made my first acquaintance 
< with Turgu^neff. Ho had expressed our common 
friend, P. L. Lavrdff, the desire* to see me,^nd, as a true 
Russian, tp celebrate my escape by a small friendly dinner. 
It was with almost a feeling of worship that I crossed 
the threshold of his room. If by his ‘ Sportsman’s Note¬ 
book ’ he rendered to Russia the^ immense service of 
throwing odium upon serfdom (I did not know at that 
time that he took a leading part in Herzen’s powerful 
‘ Bell ’), he has rendered no less service through his later 
novels. He ^s sho^ what the Russian woman Is, what 
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treasuries of mind and heart she possesses, what she may 
be asan inspirer of men ; and he has taught us how men 
who have a real claim to superiority look upon women, 
how they love. Upon me, and upon thousands of my 
contemporaries, this part of his teaching made an indelible 
impression, far more powerful than the best articles upon 
women’s rights. 

His appearance is well known. Tall, strongly built, 
the head covered with soft and thick grey hair, he was 
certainly beautiful; his eyes gleamed with intelligence, 
not devoid of a touch of humour, and his whole manner 
testified to that simplicity and absence of affectation which 
are characteristic of the best Russian writers. Hjs fine 
head revealed a vast development of brain power, and when 
he died, and Paul Bert, with Paul Reclus (the surgeon), 
weighed his brain, it so much surpassed the heaviest brain 
then known—thaisj., of* Cuvier—reaching something over 
two thousand grammes, that they would not trust to their 
scales, but got new ones, to repeat the weighing. 

His talk was especially remarkable. He spoke, as 
he wrote, in images. When he wanted to develop an 
idea, he did not resort to arguments, although he was a 
master in philosophical discussions; he illustrated his 
idea by a scene presented in a form as beautiful as if it 
had been taken out of one of his novels. 

‘i^You must have had a great deal of experience in 
your life amongst Frenchmen, Germans, and other peoples,' 
he said to me qnce. ‘ Have you not remarked that there 
is a deep, unfathomable cha^m between many of their 
conceptions and the views which we Russians hold on 
the same subjects—points upon which we can never 
agree ? ’ 

I relied that I had not noticed such points. 

*Yes, there are some. Here is one of them. One 
nightj we were aif' the first representation of a new play. 
I was in a box with Flaubert, Daudet, Zola. ... (1 am 
not quite sure whether he named both Daudet and Zola, 
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but he certainly named one the two.) All were men 
of advanced opinions. The subject of the play was-t^s: 
A woman had separated from her husband. She had 
had a new love and had settled with another man. This 
man was represented in the play as an excellent person. 
For years they had been quite hap^. Her two children 
'—a girl and a boy—were babies at the moment of the 
separation; now, they had grown, and throughout all 
these years they had considered the man as their real 
father. The girl was about eighteen and the boy about 
seventeen. Thfe man treated them quite as a father, they 
loved him, and he loved them. The sCCne represented 
the ^mily meeting at breakfast. The girl comes in, ap¬ 
proaches her supposed father, andr he is going to kiss her 
—when the boy, who has learned In some way that they 
are not his children, rushes forward towards him, and 
shouts out: “ Don’t dare! J^os^ ! 

*The hall was brought down by this exjclamation. 
There was an outburst of frantic applausQj^ Flaubert and 
the others joined in it. I was disgusted. “ Why/’ I said, 
“ this family was happy; the man was a better father to 
these children than their real father, . . . their mother 
loved him and was happy with him. ... This mischie¬ 
vous, perverted boy ought simply* to be flogged for what 
he has said. ...” It was of no use. I discussed for 
hours with them afterwards : nohe of them could uadir- 
stand me! ’ 

• I was, of course, fully in accord with Tuigu^ndffs 
point of view. I remarked, however, that his acquaint¬ 
ances were chiefly among^ the middle classes. There 
the difference from nation to nation is lllimense indeed. 
But my acquaintances were exclusively amongst the 
workers, and there is an immens# resefttblhnce between 
the workers, and especially amongst the peasants, of all 
nations. " # ‘» 

In so saying, I was, however, quite wrong. After I 
had’had the opportunity of making a ^oser acquaintance 
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with French workers, I often thought of the rightness of 
Turgu^neffs remark. Xhere is a real chasm indeed be¬ 
tween the conceptions which prevail in Russia upon 
marriage relatioi^ and those which prevail in prance; 
amongst the workers as well as in the middle classes; 
and upon many other points there is almost the same 
chasm between the Russian point of view and that of 
other nations. ¥ 

It was said somewhere, after Turgueneffs death, that 
he intended to write a novel upon this subject. If it was 
begun, the above mentioned scene must be in his manu¬ 
script. What a pity that he did not write that novel! 
He, a thorough * Occidental ’ in his ways of thinking, could 
have said very deep thipgs upon a subject which must have 
so deeply affected hinr personally throughout his life. 

Of all novel-writers of our century, Turgumeff has 
certainly attained tht greatest perfection as an artist, 
and his prose soilnds to the Russian ^ ear like music— 
music as deep as that of Beethoven. His principal 
novels-t-the series of ‘ Dmitri Rudin,’ ‘ A Nobleman’s 
Retreat,^ ‘ On the Eve,’ ‘ Fathers and Sons,’ ‘ Smoke,’ 
and ‘ Virgin Soil ’—represent the leading ‘ history-making ’ 
types of the educitld classes of Russia, which evolved in 
rapid sucoessioir after 1^48; all sketched with a fulness 
of philosophical conception and humanitarian under- 
stl^jpg and an artisti«ti beauty which have no paiallel 
in any other literature. Yet ‘Fathers and Sons’—a 
novel which he Tightly considered his-profoundest work 
—was received by the young people of Russia with a 
loud protest Our youth declared that the Nihilist 
Bazdroff was By no means a true representation of his 
class; many described him even as a caricature of 
Nihilism. This^^ misunderstanding deeply affected Tur- 
gu^nefP, and, although a reconciliation between him and 
the young generation took place later on at St. Peters- 
burgi^ after he had written ‘ Virgip Soil,’ the wound in¬ 
flicted upon him b|y these attacks was never healed. 
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He knew from LavnSif that 1 was enthusiastic 
admirer of his writings; and on^ day, as we were retiiihi*- 
ing in a carriage frdm a visit to Antokdlsky*^ studio,^ he 
asked me what I thought of Bazdroif. J frankly replied, 
^Bazdroff is an admirable painting of the Nihilist, hit 
one feels that you did not love hiin as much as you did 
your other heroes.’ ‘On the contrary, I loved him, in¬ 
tensely loved him,’ Turgueneff refilled, with unexpected 
vigour. ‘ When we get home I will show you my diary, 
in which I have noted how I wept when I had ended the 
novel with Baziroff’s death.’ 

Turgudneff certainly loved the intellectual aspect of 
Bazdroff. He so identified himself with the Nihilist 
philosophy of his hero that he even kept a diary in his 
name, appreciating the current events from Bazdroff’s 
point of view. But I think that he ai^mired him more 
than he loved him. In a brilliaht liScture on Hamlet and 
Don Quixote, he divided the histoiy^makefs ci mankind 
4nto two classes, represented by one or the other of these 
characters. ‘ Analysis first of all, and then egoism, and 
therefore no faith—an egoist cannot even believe in him¬ 
self : ’ so he characterized Hamlet. ‘ Therefore he is a 
sceptic, and never will achieve anj^ing; wl^ile Don 
Quixote, who fights against windmills, and takes a bar¬ 
ber’s plate for the magic helmet of Mambrin (who of us 
has never made the same mistake ?), is a leader 4 ^ t^e 
masses, because the masses always follow those ••who, 
taking no heed of the sarcasms of the majority, or even 
of persecutions, march straight forwafd, keeping their 
eyes fixed upon a goal which they mayise alone to seb. 
They search, they fall, but they rise agsdH, and find it— 
and by right, too. Yet, although Hamlet is a sceptic, 

and disbelieves in Good, he does'ltiot disbelieve ^ Evil. 

_ _ 

He hates it; Evil and Deceit ajre hts enemies; and his 
scepticism is not indifferentism, but C^ly negation,an^ 
doubt, which finally consume his wiU.’ 

These thoughts^of Targubneff give, I think, tiie true 
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key for understanding his relations to his heroes. He 
himself and several of his best friends belonged more or 
less to the, Hamlets. He loved Hamlet, and admired 
Don Quixote. So he admired also BazdrofT. He repre¬ 
sented his superiority admirably well: he understood the 
tragic character of his isolated position; but he could not 
surround him with that tender, poetical love which he 
bestowed, as on a sick friend, when his heroes ap¬ 
proached the Hamlet type. It would have been out of 
place. 

‘Did you know Myshkin?’ he once asked me, in 
1878. At the trial of our circle Myshkin revealed him¬ 
self as the most powerful personality. ‘ I should like to 
know all about him,’ he continued. ‘ That is a man; 
not the slightest trace of Hamletism.’ And in so saying 
he was obviously meditating on this new type in the 
Russian movement, which did not exist in the phase that 
Turgueneff described in ‘ Virgin Soil,’ but was to appear 
two years later. 

I saw him for the last time in the autumn of 1881. 
He was very ill, and worried by the thought that it was 
his duty to write to Alexander III.—^who had just come 
to the throne, and hesitated as to the policy he should 
follow—asking him to give Russia a constitution, and 
proving to him by solid arguments the necessity of that 
step. With evident grief he said to me: ‘ I feel that I 
must do it, but I feel I shall not be able to do it.’ In 
fact, he was already suffering awful pains occasioned by 
a cancer in the spinal cord, and had the greatest diffi¬ 
culty even in sitting up and talking for a few moments. 
He did not write then, and a few weeks later it would 
have been useless. Alexander III. had announced in 
a manifesto his intention to remain the absolute ruler of 
Russia. 


25 
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VII 

In the meantime affairs in Russia took quite a new turn. 
The war which Russia began against Turkey in 1877 
had ended in general disappointment. There was in the 
country, before the war broke out, a great deal of en¬ 
thusiasm in favour of the Slavonians. Many believed, 
also, that the war of liberation in the Balkans would 
result in a move in the progressive direction in Russia 
itself. But the liberation of the Slavonian populations 
was only partly accomplished. The tremendous sacri¬ 
fices which had been made by the Russians were 
rendered ineffectual by the blunders of the higher mili¬ 
tary authorities. Hundreds of thousands of men had 
been slaughtered in battles which were onfy |ialf victories, 
and the concessions wrested from Turkey were brought 
to naught at the Berlin Congress. It was also widely 
known that the embezzlement of State money went on 
during this war on almost as large a scale as during the 
Crimean war. 

It was amidst the general dissatisfaction which pre¬ 
vailed in Russia at the end of 1877, that one hundred 
and ninety-three persons, arrested since 1873, in con¬ 
nection with our agitation, were brought before a high 
court. The accused, supported by a number of lawyers 
of talent, won at once the sympathies of the public. 
They produced a very favourable impression upon St. 
Petersbui^ society; and when it became known that 
most of them had spent three or four years in prison, 
waiting for this trial, and that no less than twenty-one 
of them had either put an end to their lives by suicide 
or become insane^ the feeling grew still stronger in their 
favour, even among the judges themselves. Th# coml: 
pronounced very heavy sentences upon a few, mid re¬ 
latively lenient ones upon the remainder; sa)ring that 
the. preliminary detention had lasted so long, and was 
so hard a punishment in itself, that nothing could justly 
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be added to it. It was confidently expected that the 
Emperor would still further mitigate the sentences. It 
happened, however, to the astonishment of all, that he 
revised the sentences only to increase them. Those 
whom the court had acquitted were sent into exile in 
remote parts of Russia and Siberia, and ftom five to 
twelve years of hard labour were inflicted upon those 
whom the court had condemned to short terms of im¬ 
prisonment. This was the work of the chief of the 
Third Section, General Mezentsoff. 

At the same time, the chief of the St. Petersburg 
police, General Trcpoff, noticing, during a visit to the 
house of detention, that one of the political prisoners, 
BogoluboflT, did not take off his hat to greet the omni¬ 
potent satrap. Pushed upon him, gave him a blow, and, 
when the prisotier resisted, ordered him to be flogged. 
The other prisoners, learning the fact in their cells, loudly 
expressed their indignation, and were in consequence 
fearfully beaten, by the warders and the police. The 
Russian political prisoners bore without murmuring all 
hardships inflicted upon them in Siberia, or through hard 
labour, but they were firmly decided not to tolerate 
corporal punishment. A young girl, Vera Zasulich, 
who did not even personally know Bogoluboff, took a 
revolver, went to the chief of police, and shot at him. 
Trcpoff was only wounded. Alexander II. came to look 
at the heroic girl, who must have impressed him by her 
extremely sweet face and her modesty. Trepoff had so 
many enemies at St. Petersburg that they managed to 
bring the affair before a common-law jury, and V^ra 
Zasiilich declared in court tiiat she had resorted to arms 
only when all means for bringing the affair to public 
knowledge and obtaining some sort of redress had been 
exhausted. Even the St. Petersburg correspondent of 
the Lpndon ‘Times,’ who had been asked to mention 
the affair in his paper, had not done so, perhaps think¬ 
ing it improbable. Then, without idling anyone about 
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her intentions, she^ went to shoot Tr^poff, Now that 
the affair had become public, she was quite happy to 
know that he was but slightly wounded. The jury ac¬ 
quitted her unanimously; and when the police tried to 
rearrest her, as she was leaving the court-house, the 
young men of St. Petersburg, who stood in crowds at 
the gates, saved her from their clutches. She went 
abroad, and soon was among us in Switzerland. 

This affair produced quite a sensation throughout 
Europe. I was at Paris when the news of the acquittal 
came, and had to call that day on business at the offices 
of several newspapers. I found the editors glowing with 
enthusiasm, and writing forcible articles in honour of this 
Russian girl. Even the * Revue des Deux Mondes,’ in its 
review of the year 1878, declared that the two persons 
who had most impressed public opinion in Europe dur¬ 
ing the year were Prince Gortchakdff at the Berlin Con¬ 
gress and Vera Zasulich. Their portraits were given 
side by side in several almanacs. Uptyi the workers i 
Western Europe the devotion of Vera Zasulich produce 
a profound impression. 

During the same year, 1878, without any plot havi. 
been formed, four attempts were made against crowntu 
heads in close succession. The workman Hoedel, and 
after him Dr. Nobiling, shot at the German Emperor 
a few weeks later, a Spanish workman, Oliva Moncat 
followed with an attempt to shoot the King of Spai* 
and the cook Passanante rushed with his knife upon tht 
King of Italy. The governments of Europe could not 
believe that such attempts upon the lives of three kings 
should have occurred without there being at the bottom 
some international conspiracy, and they jumped to the 
conclusion that the anarchist Jura Federation was the 
centre of that conspiracy. 

More than twenty years have passed since th^, and 
1 can say most positively that there was absolutely no 
ground whatever for such a supposition. However, all 
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the European governments fell upon Switzerland^ re¬ 
proaching her with harbouring revolutionists who organ¬ 
ized such plots. Paul Brousse, the editor of our Jura 
newspaper, the ‘Avant-Garde/ was arrested and pro¬ 
secuted. The Swiss judges, seeing there was not the 
slightest foundation for connecting Brousse or the Jura 
Eederation with the recent attempts, condemned Brousse 
to only a couple of months’ imprisonment for his articles ; 
but the paper was suppressed, and all the printing offices 
of Switzerland were asked by the federal government 
not to publish this or any similar paper. The Jura 
Federation was thus silenced. 

Besides, the politicians of Switzerland, who looked 
with an unfavourable eye on the anarchist agitation in 
their country, acted privately in such a way as to compel 
the leading Swiss members of the Jura Federation either 
to retire from public life or to starve. Brousse was 
expelled from Switzerland. James Guillaume, who for 
eight years had maintained against all obstacles the 
‘ Bulletin ’ of the federation, and made his living chiefly 
by teaching, could obtain no employment, and was com¬ 
pelled to leave Switzerland and remove to France. 
Adh«^mar Schwitzguebel, boycotted in the watch trade 
and burdened by a large family, had finally to retire 
from the movement. Spichiger was in the same con¬ 
dition, and emigrated. It thus happened that I, a 
foreigner, had to undertake the editing of a paper for 
the federation. I he&'tated, of course, but there was 
nothing else to be done, and with two friends, Du- 
martheray . Herzig, I started a new fortnightly at 
Geneva, ixi February 1879, under the title of ‘Le Rc- 
volt6.’ I 1 ad to write most of it myself. We had only 
twenty-three francs to^ start the paper, but we all set to 
work to get subscriptions, and succeeded in issuing our 
first number. It was moderate in tone, but revolutionary 
in substance, and I did my best, to write it in such a 
style that complicated historical and economical questions 
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shpiild be comprehensible to every intelligent worker. 
Six hundred was the utmost limit which the edition of 
our previous papers had ever attained. We printed two 
thousand copies of ‘ Le R6volt^,’ and in a few days not 
one was left. It was a success, and it still continues, at 
Paris, under th^ title of ‘ Temps Nouveaux.’ 

Socialist newspapers have often a tendency to become 
mere annals of complaints about existing conditions. 
The oppression of the workers in the mine, the factory, 
and the held is related; the misery and sufferings of the 
workers during strikes are told in vivid pictures; their 
helplessness in the struggle against their employers is in¬ 
sisted upon; and this succession of hopeless efforts, de¬ 
scribed every week, exercises a most depressing influence 
upon the reader. To counterbalance that effect, the 
editor has to rely chiefly upon burning words, by means 
of which he tries to inspire his readers with energy and 
faith. I thought, on the contrary, that a revolutionary 
paper must be, above all, a record of those symptoms 
which everywhere announce the coming of a new era, the 
germination of new forms of social life, the growing re¬ 
volt against antiquated institutions. These symptoms 
should be watched, brought together in their intimate 
connection, and so grouped as to show to the hesitating 
minds of the greater number the invisible and often un¬ 
conscious support which advanced ideas find everywhere, 
when a revival of thought takes place in society. To 
make one feel in sympathy with the throbbing of the 
human heart all over the world, with its revolt against 
age-long injustice, with its attempts at working out new 
forms of life—this should be the chief duty of a revolu¬ 
tionary paper. It is hope, not despai^, which makes suc¬ 
cessful revolutions. 

Historians often tell us how this or that system of 
philosophy has accomplished a certain change in human 
thought, and subsequently in institutions. But this is 
not history. The greatest social philosophers have only 
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caught the indications of coming changes, have under¬ 
stood their inner relations, and, aided by induction and 
intuition, have foretold what was to-occur. Sociologists 
have also drawn plans of social organizations, by starting 
from a few principles and developing them to their neces- 
saiy consequences, like a geometrical conclusion from a 
few axioms ; but this is not sociology. A correct social 
forecast cannot be made unless one keeps an eye on the 
thousands of signs of the new life, separating the occa¬ 
sional facts from those which are organically essential, 
and building the generalization upon that basis. 

This was the method of thought with which I en¬ 
deavoured to familiarize our readers—using plain compre¬ 
hensible words, so as to accustom the most modest of 
them to judge for himself whereunto society is moving, 
and himself to correct the thinker if the latter comes 
to wrong conclusions. As to the criticism of what exists, 
I went into it only to disentangle the roots of the evils, 
and to show that a deep-seated and carefully-nurtured 
fetishism with regard to the antiquated survivals of past 
phases of human development, and a widespread cowardice 
of mind and will, are the main sources of all evils. 

Dumartheray and Herzig gave me full support in'that 
direction. Dumartheray was born in one of the poorest 
peasant families in Savoy. His schooling had not gone 
beyond the first rudiments of a primary school. Yet 
he was one of the most intelligent men I ever met. His 
appreciations of current events and men were so remark¬ 
able for their uncommon good sense that they were often 
prophetic. He was also one of the finest critics of the 
current socialist literature, and was never taken in by the 
mere display of fine words, or would-be science. Herzig 
was a young clerk, bom at Geneva; a man of suppressed 
emotions, shy, who would blush like a girl when he ex¬ 
pressed an original thought, and who, after I was arrested, 
when he became responsible for the continuance of the 
journal, by sheer force of will learned to write very well. 
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Boycotted all Geneva employers, and fallen with his 
family into sheer misery, he nevertheless supported the 
paper till it became possible.,to transfer it to Paris. 

To the judgment of these two friends I could trust 
implicitly. If Herzig frowned, muttering, ‘ Yes—well—it 
i^ay go,’ I knew that it would not do. And when 
Dumartheray, who always complained of the bad state of 
his spectacles when he had to read a not quite l^ibly 
written manuscript, and therefore generally read proofs 
only, interrupted his reading by exclaiming, ‘ Non, 9a ne 
va pas!' I felt at once that it was not the proper thing, 
and tried to guess what thought or expression provoked 
his disapproval. I knew there was no use asking him, 

‘ Why will it not do ? ’ He would have answered: ‘ Ah, 
that it not my affair; that’s yours. It won’t do ; that is 
all I can say.’ But I felt he was right, and I simply sat 
down to rewrite the passage, or, taking the composing 
stick, set up in type a new passage instead. 

A 

I must own that we had also hard times with our 
paper. No sooner had we issued five numbers than the 
printer asked us to find another pnnting office. For the 
workers and their publications the liberty of the Press in¬ 
scribed in the Constitutions has manj^ limitations beside 
the paragraphs of the law. The printer had no objection 
to our paper—he liked it; but in Switzerland all printing 
offices depend upon the government, which employs them 
more or less in issuing statistical reports and the like; and 
our printer was plainly told that if he continued to harbour 
our paper he need not expect to have any more orders 
from the Geneva government I made the tour of all the 
French-speaking part of Switzerland and saw the heads 
of all the printing offices, but everywhere, even from those 
who did not dislike the tendency of the paper, I received 
the same reply: ‘ We could not live without orders fi»m 
the government, and we should have none if we under¬ 
took to print “ Le R^volt^.” ’ 
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I returned to Geneva in veiy Jow spirits, but Dumar- 
theray was only the more ardent and hopeful. ‘ It’s all 
very simple,’ he said. * We buy our own printing plant 
on a three months’ credit, and in three months we shall 
have paid it’ ‘But we have no money, only a few 
hundred francs,’ I objected. ‘Money? nonsense! We 
shall have it! Let us only order the type at once and 
immediately issue our next number and money will 
come I ’ Once more he had judged quite right. When 
our next number came out from our own £mprimerie 
JurassiennCy and we had told our difficulties and issued 
a couple of small pamphlets besides—all of us helping 
in the printing—^the money came in, mostly in coppers 
and silver, but it came. Over and over again in my life I 
have heard complaints among the advanced parties about 
the want of money, but the longer I live the more I am 
persuaded that our chief difficulty does not lie so much in 
money as in men who would march firmly and steadily 
towards a given aim in the right direction and inspire 
others. For twenty-one years our paper has now con¬ 
tinued to live from hand to mouth, appeals for funds ap¬ 
pearing on the front page almost in every number; but as 
long as there is a man who sticks to it and puts all his 
energy into it, as H^rzig and Dumartheray did at Geneva, 
and Grave has done for the last sixteen years at Paris, 
the money comes in and the printing expenses are more 
or less covered, mainly by the pennies of the workers. 
For a paper, as for everything else, men are of an infin¬ 
itely greater value than money. 

We started our printing office in a tiny room, and 
our compositor was a Little Russian, who undertook to 
put our paper in type for the very modest sum of sixty 
francs a month. So long as he had his plain dinner 
every day, and the possibility of going occasionally 
to the opera, he cared for nothing more. ‘Going to 
the Turkish bath, John ? ’ I asked him once as I met 
him at Geneva in the street, with a brown paper 
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parcel under his arm. ‘No, removing to a new lodg¬ 
ing,’ he replied in his melodious voice, with his usual 
smile. 

Unfortunately, he knew no French. I used to write 
my manuscript to the best of my caligraphic ability— 
often thinking with regret of the time I had wasted 
in the writing classes of our good Ebert at school—but 
John would read a French manuscript in the most 
fantastical way, and would set up in type the most 
extraordinary words of his own invention; but as he 
‘ kept the space,’ and the length of his lines had not to 
be altered for making the corrections, there were only 
a dozen letters in each line to be changed, and we 
managed to do it pretty well. We were on excellent 
terms with him, and I soon learned some ‘comping’ 
under his direction. The paper was always ready in 
time to take the proofs to a Swiss comrade who was the 
responsible editor, and to whom we pedantically sub¬ 
mitted them before going to print, and then one of us 
carted the formes to a printing office. Our Imprimerie 
Jurassienne soon became widely known for its publica¬ 
tions, especially for its pamphlets, which Dumartheray 
insisted upon never selling at more than one penny. 
Quite a new style had to be worked but for such pam¬ 
phlets. I must say that I often had the wickedness of 
envying those writers who could use any amount of 
pages for developing their ideas, and were allowed to 
make the well-known excuse of Talleyrand: ‘ I have not 
had the time to be short.’ When I had to condense the 
results of several months’ work—upon, let me say, the 
origins of law—into a penny pamphlet, I had to give 
extra time in order to be short. But we wrote for the 
workers, and twopence for a pamphlet is often too much 
for them. The result was that our penny and halfpenny 
pamphlets sold by the scores of thousands, and were 
reproduced in every other country in translations. My 
leaders from that period were edited later on, while I 
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was in prison, by Elis^e Redus, under the title of ‘ The 
Words of a Rebel,’ ‘ Paroles d’un R^voltd.* 

France was always the chief object of our aims, but 
‘ Le Rdvolt6 ’ was severely prohibited in France, and the 
smugglers have so many good things to import into 
France from Switzerland that they did not care to 
endanger their trade by meddling with papers. I went 
once with them, crossing in their company the French 
frontier, and found that they were very brave and 
reliable men, but I could not induce them to undertake 
the smuggling in of our paper. All we could do was 
to send it in sealed envelopes to about a hundred persons 
in France. We charged nothing for postage, leaving it 
to the voluntary contributions of our subscribers to 
cover our extra expenses—which they always did—but 
we often thought that the French police were missing 
a splendid opportunity for ruining * lie Revolt^,’ by sub¬ 
scribing to a hundred copies and sending no voluntary 
contributions. . 

For the first year we had to rely entirely upon our¬ 
selves ; but gradually Elis6e Reclus took a greater 
interest in the work, and finally joined us, giving after 
my arrest more life than ever to the paper. Reclus had 
invited me to aid him in the preparation of the volume 
of his monumental geography, which dealt with the 
Russian dominions in Asia. He knew Russian himself, 
but he thought that, as 1 was well acquainted with 
Siberia, 1 might aid him in a special way; and as the 
health of my wife was poor, and the doctor had ordered 
her to leave Geneva with its cold winds at once, we 
removed early in the spring of 1880 to Clarens, where 
Elis6e Reclus lived at that time. We settled above 
Clarens, in a small cottage overlooking the blue waters 
of the lake, with the pure snow of the Dent du Midi in 
the background. A streamlet that thundered like a 
mighty torrent after rains, carrying away immense rocks 
in its narrow bed, ran under our windows, and on the 
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slope of the hill opposite rose the old castle of Ch&telard, 
of which the owners, up to the revolution of the burla 
papei {the burners of the papers) in 1799, levied upon 
the neighbouring serfs feudal taxes on the occasion of 
their births, marriages, and deaths. Here, aided by my 
wife, with whom I used to discuss every event and every 
proposed paper, and who was a severe literary critic of 
my writings, I produced the best things that I wrote 
for ‘Le Revolt^,' among them the address ‘To the 
Young,’ which was spread in hundreds of thousands of 
copies in all languages. In fact, I worked out here the 
foundation of nearly all that I have written later on. 
Contact with educated men of similar ways of thinking 
is what we anarchist writers, scattered by proscription 
all over the world, miss, perhaps, more than anything 
else.' At Clarens I had that contact with Elisee Reclus 
and Lefran^ais, in addition to permanent contact with 
the workers, which I continued to maintain; and although 
I worked much for the geography, I was able to produce 
even more than usually for the anarchist propaganda. 


VIII 

In Russia, the struggle for freedom was taking*^a more 
and more acute character. Several political trials had 
been brought before high courts—the trial of ‘the 
hundred and ninety-three,’ of ‘the fifty/ of ‘the Dol- 
gfishin circle,’ and so on—and in all of them the same 
thing was apparent. The youth had gone to the peasants 
and the factory workers, preaching socialism to them; 
socialist pamphlets, printed abroad, had been distributed ; 
appeals had been made to revolt—in some vague, inde¬ 
terminate way—against the oppressive economical con¬ 
ditions. In short, nothing was dbne that is not done 
in the socialist agitation in every other country of the 
world. No traces of conspiracy against the Tsar, nor 
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even of preparations for revolutionary action, were 
found; in fact, there were none. The great majority 
of our youth were at that time hostile to such action. 
Nay, looking now over that movement of the years 
1870-78, I can confidently say that most of them would 
have felt satisfied if they had been simply allowed to 
live by the side of the peasants and the factory-workers, 
to teach them, to collaborate with them, either individu¬ 
ally or as members of the local self-government, in any 
of the thousand capacities in jwhich an educated and 
earnest man or woman can be useful to the masses of 
the people. I knew the men and say so with full know¬ 
ledge of them. 

Yet the sentences were ferocious—stupidly ferocious, 
because the movement, which had grown out of the 
previous state of Russia, was loo deeply rooted to be 
crushed down by mere brutality. Hard labour for-six, 
ten, twelve years in the mines, with subsequent exile 
to Siberia for life, was a common sentence. There were 
such cases as that of a girl who got nine years hard 
labour and life exile to Siberia, for giving one socialist 
pamphlet to a worker: that was all her crime. Another 
girl of fourteen. Miss Gukdvskaya, was transported for 
life to a remote village of Siberia, for having tried, like 
Goethels Klarchen, to excite an indifferent crowd to 
deliver Kovdlsky and his friends when they were going 
to be hanged—an act the more natural in Russia, even 
from the authorities* standpoint, as there is no capital 
punishment in our country for common-law crimes, and 
the application of the death penalty to ‘politicals* was 
then a novelty, a return to almost forgotten traditions. 
Thrown into the wilderness, this young girl soon drowned 
herself in the Yenisei. Even those who were acquitted 
by the courts were banished by the gendarmes to little 
hamlets in Siberia and North-east Russia, where they 
had to starve on the government allowance of six shil¬ 
lings per month. There are no industries in such 
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hamlets, and the exiles were strictly prohibited from 
teaching. 

As if to exasperate the youth still more, their con¬ 
demned friends were not sent direct to Siberia. They 
were locked up first for a number of years, in central 
prisons, which made them envy the convict’s life in a 
Siberian mine. These prisons were awful indeed. In 
one of them—‘ a den of typhoid fever,’ as the priest of 
that particular gaol said in a sermon—the mortality 
reached twenty per cent, in twelve months. In the 
central prisons, in the hard labour prisons of Siberia, in 
the fortress, the prisoners had to resort to the strike of 
death, the famine strike, to protect themselves from the 
brutality of the warders, or to obtain conditions—some 
sort of work, or reading, in their cells—that would save 
them from being driven into insanity in a few months. 
The horror of such strikes, during which men and 
women refused to take any food for seven or eight 
days in succession, and then lay motionless, their minds 
wandering, seemed not to appeal to the gendarmes. 
At Kh^rkoff, the prostrated prisoners were tied up with 
ropes and fed artificially, by force. 

Information of these horrors leaked out from the 
prisons, crossed the boundless distances of Siberia, and 
spread far and wide among the youth. There was a 
time when not a week passed without disclosing some 
new infamy of that sort, or even worse. 

Sheer exasperation took hold of our young people. 

* In other countries,’ they began to say, * men have the 
courage to resist An Englishman, a Frenchman, would 
not tolerate such outrages. How can we tolerate them ? 
Let us resist, arms in hand, the nocturnal raids of the 
gendarmes; let them know, at least, that since arrest 
means a slow and infamous death at their hands, they 
will have to take us in a mortal sttiiggle.' At Odessa, 
Kovdlsky and his friends met with revolver shots the 
gendarmes who came one night to arrest them. 
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The reply of Alexander II. to this new move was 
the proclamation of a state of siege. Russia was divided 
into a number of districts, each of them under a governor- 
general, who received the order to hang offenders piti¬ 
lessly. KovAlsky and his friends—who, by the way, 
had killed no one by their shots—were executed. Hang¬ 
ing became the order of the day. Twenty-three persons 
perished in two years, including a boy of nineteen, who 
was caught posting a revolutionary proclamation at a 
railway station: this act was the only charge against 
him. He was a boy, but he died like a man. 

Then the watchword of the revolutionists became 
* self-defence : ’ self-defence against the spies who intro¬ 
duced themselves into the circles under the mask of 
friendship, and denounced members right and left, simply 
because they would not be paid if they did not denounce 
large numbers of persons; self-defence against those 
who ill-treated prisoners; self-defence against the omni¬ 
potent chiefs of the state police. 

Three functionaries of mark and two or three small 
spies fell in that new phase of the struggle. General 
Mezentsoff, who had induced the Tsar to double the 
sentences after the trial of the hundred and ninety-three, 
was killed in broad daylight at St. Petersburg; a gen¬ 
darme colonel, guilty of something worse than that, had 
the Ttsame fate at Kieff; and the Governor-General of 
Khdrkoff—my cousin, Dmitri Kropotkin—was shot as 
he was returning home from a theatre. The central 
prison, in which the first famine strike and artificial 
feeding took place, was under his orders. In reality, he 
was not a bad man—I know that his personal feelings 
were somewhat favourable to the political prisoners; 
but he was a weak man and a courtier, and he hesitated 
to interfere. One word from him would have stopped 
the ill-treatment of the prisoners. Alexander II. liked 
him so much, and his position at the court was so 
strong, that his interference very probably would have 
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been approved. ‘ Thank you; you have acted according 
to my own wishes,’ the Tsar said to him, a couple of 
years before that date, when he came to St. Petersburg 
to report that he had taken a peaceful attitude in a riot 
of the poorer population of Khdrkoff, and had treated 
the rioters very leniently. But this time he gave his 
approval to the gaolers, and the young men of Khdrkoff 
were so exasperated at the treatment of their friends 
that one of them shot him. 

However, the personality of the Emperor was kept 
out of the struggle, and down to the year 1879 no 
attempt was made on his life. The person of the 
Liberator of the serfs was surrounded by an aureole 
which protected him infinitely better than the swarms 
of police officials. If Alexander II. had shown at this 
juncture the least desire to improve the state of affairs 
in Russia; if he had only called in one or two of those 
men with whom he had collaborated during the reform 
period, and had ordered them to make an inquiry into 
the conditions of the country, or merely of the peasantry; 
if he had shown any intention of limiting the powers of 
the secret police, his steps would have been hailed with 
enthusiasm. A word would have made him ‘ the 
Liberator’ again, and once more the youth would have 
repeated Herzen’s words: ‘ Thou hast conquered, Gali¬ 
lean.’ But just as dunng the Polish insurrection the 
despot awoke in him, and, inspired by Katkdff*, he re¬ 
sorted to hanging, so now again, following the advice 
of the same evil genius, Katkdff, he found nothing to do 
but to nominate special military governors—for hanging. 

Then, and then only, a handful of,revolutionists—the 
Executive Committee—supported, I must say, by the 
growing discontent in the educated classfi^, and even in 
the Tsar’s immediate surroundings, declared that war 
against absolutism which, after several iittempts, ended 
in 1881 in the death of Alexander ILn 
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:Two men, I have sail already, lived in Alexander 
11 ., imd now the conflict between the two^ which had 
grown during all his life, assumed a really tragic aspect 
When he met Solovidff, who shot at him and missed the 
first ishot, he had the presence of mind to run to the 
nearest door, not in a straight line, but in zigzags, while 
Solovidff continued to fire; and he thus escaped with but 
a slight ti&ring of his overcoat On the day of his death, 
too, he gave a proof of his undoubted courage. In the 
face of real danger he was courteous; but he continu¬ 
ally trembled before the phantasms of his own imagina¬ 
tion, Once he shot at an aide-de-camp, when the latter 
had made an abrupt movement, and Alexander thought 
he was going to attempt his life. Merely to save his 
life, he surrendered entirely all his imperial powers into 
the hands of those who cared nothing for him, but only 
for their lucrative positions. 

He undoubtedly iSstained an attachment to the mother 
of his childrSti, even though he was then with the Princess 
Dolgorfiki, whom he married immediately after the death 
of the Empress. ‘ Don’t speak to me of the Empress; it 
makes me suffer too much,’ he more than once said to 
L6ris M^likoff. And yet he entirely abandoned the 
Empress Marie, who had stood faithfully by his side 
while, he was the Liberator; he let her die in the pala(^ 
In cdthglete Iheglect, having by her side only two ladies 
entirely devoted to her, while he stayed himself in 
another palace, and paid her only short official visits. A 
well-known Russian doctor, now dead, told his friends 
that he, a stranger, felt shocked at the neglect with'^ 
which the Empress was treated during her last'ilthess— 
deserted, of coursej^^ by the ladies of the court, who 
reserved their courtesies for the Princess Dolgori^ki. 

When the Bhtecutive Committee made the daring 
attempt to blow Winter P^ace itself, Alexander 

11 . took a step had no precedent He created a 
sort of dictators^l vesting unlimited powers in Ldris 

26 
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Mdikofi^. fhis C^neral was $ii Armenian, to «^2il 
Alexander II. had once before given similar dictato&l 
powers, when the bubonic plague broke out the 
Lower Vdlgs^ and Germany threatened to mobilize her 
troqps and put Russia under quarantine if the league 
were not stopped. Now, when he saw that he could not 
have confidence in the vigilance even of the P^ace pdice^ 
Alexander II. gave dictatorial powers to Ldrig^M^ikoli^ 
and as Melikoff had the reputation of boing a Liberal, 
this new move was interpreted in the sense that the 
convocation of a National Assembly ^uld soon follow. 
However, no new attempts against his life having been 
made inimediately after that ^4^plosion, he r^ained 
confidence, and a few months later, before Melikoff had 
been allowed to do anything, the dictator became simply 
a Minister of the Interior. 

The sudden attacks of sadness of which I have 
already spoken, during which Alexander II. reproached 
himself with the reactionary chaiikcter reign had 
assumed, now took the shape of violent paroxysms of 
tears. He would sit weeping by the hour, filling 
Melikoff with despair. Then he would ask his minis>< 
ter, ‘When will your constitutional scheme be ready?’ 
But if, two days later, Melikoff said that it was rea^y, 
the Emperor seemed to have forgotten all abotit it. 
* Did T mention it ?' he would ask. * What fer ? We 
had better leave it to my successor. That wilf be his 
gift to Russia.’ 

When rumours of a new plot reached him, he was 
teady to undertake something, in order to give satis&c- 
tlk>9 to the Executive Committee; but when every¬ 
thing seemed to be quiet amoi^ tie revolutionists, he 
turned his ear again to his reactionary advisers, and 
let things go. At any::^^8iettf M^likiS' exp^ed dis¬ 
missal. ** 

in February ,1881 M^koff reporra^ dmt a new plot 
had been laid by the Executive but its plan 
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not be discovered by any atdount of inarching. 
Troreupon Alexander II. decided that a sort of con- 
sulta^e assembly of delegates from the provinces should 
be cafled. Alwa3;s under the idea that he would share 
the fate of Louis XVI., he described this gathering as an 
A^sembUe des Notables^ like the one convoked by Louis 
XVI. before the National Assembly in 1789. The 
INchei|te had to be laid before the council of §ta|e, but 
then again he hesitated. It was only on the morning 
of March 1 (13), 1881, after a new warning by L6ris 
M^liko^ that he. ordered it to be brought before the 
on the fo^owing Thursday. This was on Sun¬ 
day, and he was aske<| by M^likoff not to go out to the 
parade that day, there being immediate danger of an 
attempt on his life. Nevertheless, he went. He wanted 
to see the Grand Duchess Catherine (daughter of his 
aunt, H^lfene Pdvlovna, who had been one of the leaders 
of the reform panty in 1861), and to carry her the 
welcome new^f, perils,as an expiatory offering to the 
memory of the Empress Marie. He is said to have told 
her, 'Je me suis cUdcU d convoquer une Assemble des 
Notables' However, this belated and half-hearted conces¬ 
sion had not been announced, and on his way back to 
the Winter Palace he was killed. 

is known how it happened. A bomb was thrown 
under his iron-clad carriage, to stop it Several ..Circas¬ 
sians of the escort were wounded. Rysakdffi who il^g 
the bomb, was arrested on the spot. Then, although the 
coachman of the Tsar earnestly advised him not to get 
out, saying that he could drive him still in the slightly 
damaged carriage, he insisted upon alighting. 'He felt 
that his military dignity inquired him to see the wounded 
Circassians, to condole with them as he had done with 
the wounded during theujjick^ war, when a mad storm¬ 
ing of Plevna, doomed to In a terrible disaster, was 
made on die day of fiis f6te. He approached Rysedcdif and 
something; end as he passed close by another 
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young man, Grinevetsky, who stood there with a bonqj:^ 
Grinevetsky threw the bomb between himself and the 
Tsar, so that both of them should be killed. Both were 
fearfully wounded, and lived but a few hours. 

There Alexander II. lay upon the snow, abandoned by 
every one of his followers! All had disappeared. It 
was some cadets, returning from the parade, who lifted 
the dying Tsar and put him in a sledge, covering his 
shivering body with a cadet mantle. And it was one of 
the terrorists, Emelidnoff, with a bomb wrapped in a 
paper under his arm, who, at the risk of being arrested 
on the spot and hanged, rushed with the cadets to the 
help of the wounded man. Human nature is full of these 
contrasts. * 

Thus ended the tragedy of Alexander the Second’s 
life. People could not understand how it was possible 
that a Tsar who had done so much for Russia should 
have met his death at the hands of i^evolutionists. To 
me, who had the chance of witnessing the first reactionary 
steps of Alexander 11 . and his gradual deterioration, who 
had caught a glimpse of his complex personality, and 
seen in him a bom autocrat, whose violence was but 
partially mitigated by education, a man possessed of 
military gallantry, but devoid of the courage of the 
statesman, a man of strong passions and weak will—it 
seemed that the tragedy developed with the unavoidable 
fatality of one of Shakespeare’s dramas. Its last act was 
^ready vrritten for me on the day when I heard him 
address us, the promoted officers, on June 13, iSda/iro- 
mediately after he had ordered the first executions in 
Poland. 


IX 

A WILD panic seized the court circles St. Petersburg. 
Alexander 111 ., who, notwithstanding his colossal stature 
and force, was not a very courageous man, refused to 
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likbve to the Winter Palace^ and retired to the palace of 
his grandfather, Paul I., at Gatchina. I know that old 
building, planned as a Vauban fortress, surrounded by 

V 

moats and protected by watch towers, from the tops of 
which secret staircases lead to the Emperor’s study. I 
have seen the trap-doors in the study for suddenly throw¬ 
ing an enemy on the sharp rocks in the water underneath, 
and 4 :he secret staircase leading to underground prisons 
and to an underground passage which opens on a lake. 
All the palaces of Paul 1 . haji been built on a similar 
plan. In the meantime, an underground gallery, supplied 
with automatic electric appliances to protect it from being 
undermined by the .|evolutionists, was dug round the 
Anfchkoff palace in which Alexander III. resided when 
he^was heir-apparent. 

A secret league for the protection of the Tsar was 
started. Officers of all grades were induced by triple 
scilaries to join it, and to undertake voluntary spying in 
all classes of society.* Amusing scenes followed, of course. 
Two officers, without knowing that they both belonged 
to the league, would entice each other into a disloyal con¬ 
versation, during a railway journey, and then proceed to 
arrest each other, only to discover at the last moment that 
their pains had been labour lost. This league still exists 
in a more official shape, under the name of Okhrdna 
(Protection), and from time to time frightens the present 
Tsar with all sorts of congocted dangers, in order to main¬ 
tain its existence. 

A still more secret organization, the Holy League, was 
fprmed at the same time, under the leadership of the 
brother of the Tsar, Vladimir, for the purpose of op¬ 
posing the revolutionistg in different ways, one cf which 
was to kill tho%of the refugees who were supposed to 
have been the leaders of th^ latp conspiracies. I was of 
this number. The grand duke violently reproached the 
officers of the league for their covmrdice, reg^tting that 
there were none among them who would undertake to 
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kill such refugees; and an officer, who had been a 
de chambre at the time I was in the corps of pages, was 
appointed by the league to carry out this particular work. 

The fact is that the refugees abroad did not interfeira 
with the work of the Executive Committee at St. Peters¬ 
burg. Tip pretend to direct conspiracies from Switzerland, 
while those who were at St. Petersburg acted under a 
permanent menace of death, would have been sheer non¬ 
sense ; and as Stepnldk and I wrote several times, none 
of us would have accepted the dubious task of forming 
plans of action without being on the spot. But, of course, 
it suited the plans of the St. Petersburg police to main¬ 
tain that they were powerless to protect the Tsar because 
all plots were devised abroad,, ^d their spies—1 know 
it well—amply supplied them with the desired report^ 

Skdbeleff, the hero of the Turkish war, was also awed 
to join this league, but he blankly refused. It appears’ 
from Ldris M 61 ikofrs posthumous papers, part of which 
were published by a friend of his at Londpn, that when 
Alexander III. came to the throne, and hesitated to con¬ 
voke the Assembly of Notables, Skdbeleff even made an 
offer to Ldris M^likoff and Count Igndtieff (‘the lying 
Pasha,’ as the Constantinople diplomatists used to nick¬ 
name him) to arrest Alexander III., and compel him to 
sign a constitutional manifesto; whereupon Igndtiefi* is 
said to have denounced the scheme to the Tsar, and thus 
to have obtained his nomination as prime minister, in 
which capacity he resorted, with the advice of M. An- 
drieux, the ex-prefect of police at Paris, to various stmta- 
gems in order to paralyze the revolutionists. 

If the Russian Liberals had shown pven moderate 
courage and some power of organized action a\r that 
time, a National Assembly would have been convoked. 
From the same posthumous papers ^ Ldris M^likoffi, 
it appears that Alexander‘III. was willing for a time 
to convoke a National Assembly. He had made up his 
mind to do so, and had announc^Jt to his brother. Old 
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L supported him in this intention. It was only 
when he saw that the Liberals undertook nothing, while 
the Katkdff party was busy at work in the opposite 
direction—M. Andrieux advising him to crush the nihil¬ 
ists and indicating how it ought to be done (the ex¬ 
prefect’s letter to this effect was published in the said 
papers)—^that Alexander III. finally resolved dh declar¬ 
ing that he ^ould continue to be an absolute ruler of 
the Empire. 

A few months after the death of Alexander 11 . I 
was expelled from Switzerland by order of the federal 
council. I did not take umbrage at this. Assailed by 
the monarchical powers on account of the asylum which 
Switzerland offered to refugees, and menaced by the 
Russian official press with a wholesale expulsion of all 
Swiss governesses and ladies’ maids, who are numerous 
in Russia, the rulers of Switzerland, by banishing me, 
gave some sort of satisfaction to the Russian police. 
But I very much regret, for the sake of Switzerland itself, 
that that step was taken. It was a sanction given to 
the theory of ‘conspiracies concocted in Switzerland,’ 
and it was an acknowledgment of weakness, of which 
other powers took advantage at once. Two years later, 
when Jules Feny proposed to Italy and Germany the 
partition of Switzerland, his argument must have been 
that the Swiss Government itself had admitted that 
Switzerland was ‘ a liotbed of international conspiracies.* 
This first concession led to more arrogant demands, 
and has certainly placed Switzerland in a far less inde- 
j^ndent position than it might otherwise have occupied. 

TJie decree of expulsion was delivered to me im¬ 
mediately after I had returned from London, where 
I was present an anarchist congress in July ifiSi. 
After,that congress I had stayed for a few weeks in 
England, writing the first articles on Russian affairs from 
our standpoint, fSr the ‘Newcastle Chronicle.’ The 
English press, at that time, was an echo of the opinions 
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of Madame Novikdff—that is, of Katkdff and the Rtiashui 
state police—and I was most happy when Mr. JosefSi 
Cowen agreed to give me the hospitality of his pap^ 
in order to state our point of view. 

I had just joined my wife in the high mountains 
where she was staying, near the abode of Elis^e Reclus, 
when I was asked to leave Switzerland, We sent the 
little luggage we had to the next railway station and 
went on foot to Aigle, enjoying for the last time the 
sight of the mountains that we loved so much. We 
crossed the hills by taking short cuts over them, and 
laughed when we discovered that the short cuts led to 
long windings; and when we reached the bottom of 
the valley, we tramped along the dusty road. The 
comical incident which always comes in such cases 
was supplied by an English lady. A richly dressed 
dame, reclining by the side of a gentleman in a hire<|| 
carriage, threw several tracts to the two poorly dressed 
tramps, as she passed them. I lifted the tracts from 
the dust. She was evidently one of thoSe ladies who 
believe themselves to be Christians, and consider it their 
duty to destribute religious tracts among ‘dissolute 
foreigners.’ Thinking we were sure to overtake the 
lady at the railway station, I wrote on one of the pam¬ 
phlets the well-known verse relative to the rich and the 
Kingdom of God, and similarly appropriate quotations 
about the Pharisees being the worst enemies of Christie 
anity. When we came to Aigle, the lady was taking 
refreshments in her carriage. She evidently preferred 
to continue the journey in this vehicle along<^the lovely 
valley, rather than to be shut up in a stuffy failway 
train. I returned her the pamphlets with politeness, 
saying that I had added to them something that she 
might find useful for her own instru(^on. .The lady 
did not know whether to fly at me «r to acoipt the 
lesson with Christian patience. ELer eyes expressed 
both impulses in rapid succession. 
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My Wife was about to pass her examination for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science at the Geneva University, 
and we settled, therefore, in a tiny town of France, 
Thonon, situated on the Savoy coast of the Lake of 
Geneva, and stayed there a couple of months. 

As to the death sentence of the Holy League, a 
warning reached me from one of the highest quarters 
of Russia. Even the name of the lady who was sent 
from St. Petersburg to Geneva to be the head centre of 
the conspiracy became known to me. So I simply 
communicated the fact to the Geneva correspondent 
of the ‘Times,’ asking him to publish the information 
if anything should happen, and I put a note to that 
effect in ‘ Le Revolt^.’ After that I did not trouble 
myself more about it. My wife did not take it so lightly, 
and the good peasant woman, Madame Sansaux, who 
igave us board and lodgings at Thonon, and who had 
learned of the plot in a different way (through her sister, 
who was a nurse in the family of a Russian agent), be¬ 
stowed the most touching care upon me. Her cottage 
was out of town, and whenever I went to town at night 
—sometimes to meet my wife at the railway station— 
she always found a pretext to have me accompanied by 
her husband with a lantern. ‘Wait only a moment. 
Monsieur Kropdtkin,’ she would say; ‘ my husband is 
going that way for purchases, and you know he always 
carries a lantern! ’ Or else she would send her brother 
to follow me at a distance, Without my noticing it. 


X 

In October or November i88i, as soon as my wife had 
passed her examjpation, we removed from Thonon to 
London,^ where we stayed nearly twelve months. Few 
years separate us frofe that time, and ye( I can say that 
the intellectual life of London and of all England was 
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quite different then from what it became a little 
Everyone knows that in the forties England stood almo^ 
at the head of the socialist movement in Europe; but 
during the years of reaction that followed, this great 
movement, which had deeply affected the working classes, 
and in which all that is now put forward as scientific or 
anarchist socialism had already been said, came to a 
standstill. It was forgotten in England as well as on 
the Continent, and * what the French writers describe 
as ‘the third awakening of the proletarians* had not 
yet begun in Britain,, The labours of the agricultural 
commission of 1871, the propaganda amongst the 
agricultural labourers, and the previous efforts of the 
Christian socialists had certainly done something to plre> 
pare the way; but the outburst of socialist feeling in 
England which followed the publication of Henry 
George’s ‘Progress and Poverty’ had not yet takeh 
place. 

The year that I then passed in London was a year 
of real exile. For one who held advanced socialist 
opinions, there was no atmosphere to breathe in. There 
was no sign of that animated socialist movement which 
I found so largely developed on my return in 1886. 
Bums, Champion, Hardie, and the other labour leaders 
were not yet heard of; the Fabians did not exist; 
Morris had not declared himself a socialist; and the 
trade unions, limited in London to a few privileged 
trades only, were hostile to socialism. The only active 
and outspoken representatives of the socialist movement 
were Mr. and Mrs. Hyndman, with a very^icw porkers 
grouped round them. They had held in the’* autumn of 
1881 a small congress, and we used to say jokingly—but 
it was very neatly true—that Mrs. Hyndman had re¬ 
ceived all the congress in her house. Moreover, the 
more or less socialist radical movement which^^V^ cer¬ 
tainly going on in the minds of men did not assert 
itself fraukly and openly. That considerable number of 
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educitted m«n and women who appeared in public life 
four years later, and^ without committing themselves to 
socialism, took part in various movements connected 
with the well-being or the education of the masses, and 
who have now created in almost every city of England 
and Scotland a quite new atmosphere of reform and a 
new society of reformers, had not then made themselves 
felt. They were there, of course; they thought and 
spoke; all the elements for a widespread movement 
were in existence; but, finding none of those centres of 
attraction which the socialist groups subsequently be¬ 
came, they were lost in the crowd ; they did not know 
one another, or remained unconscious of their own 
se^&es. 

Tchaykdvsky was then in London, and, as in years 
past, we began a socialist propaganda amongst the 
workers. Aided by a few English workers whose ac¬ 
quaintance we had made at the congress of i88i, or 
whom the prosecutions against John Most had attracted 
to the socialists, we went to the Radical clubs, speaking 
about Russian affairs, the movement of our youth toward 
the people, and socialism in general. We had ridicu¬ 
lously small audiences, seldom consisting of more than 
a dozen men. Occasionally some grey-bearded Chartist 
would rise from the audience and tell us that all we 
were saying had been said forty years before, and was 
greeted then with enthusiasm by crowds of workers, but 
that now all was dead, and there was no hope of reviving 
it. 

Mr* Hyndman had just published his excellent ex¬ 
position of Marxist socialism under the title of ‘ England 
fbr'AlP; and I remember, one day in the summer of 
1882, earnestly advising him to start a socialist paper. 
I told him with what small means we began editing * Le 
Rdvolt^* and predicted a certain success if he would 
make the attempt. But so unpromising was the general 
outlook, that even he thought the undertaking would be 
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a certain failure, unless he had the means to defray all 
its expenses. Perhaps he was righf; but when, less than 
three years later, he started ‘Justice,’ it found a hearty 
support among the workers, and early in 1886 there 
were three socialist papers, and the Social Democratic 
Federation was an influential body. 

In the summer of ^882 I spoke, in broken English, 
before the Durham miners at their annual gat^ring; 1 
delivered lectures at Newcastle, Glasgow, and Edinburgh 
about the Russian movement, and was received with 
enthusiasm, a crowd of workers giving hearty chef’s 
for the Nihilists, after the meeting, in the street. But 
my wife and I felt so lonely at London, and our efforts 
to awaken a socialist movement in England seemed" so 
hopeless, that in the autumn of 1882 we decided to 
remove again to France. We were sure that in France 
I should soon be arrested; but we often said to each 
other, ‘ Better a French prison than this grave.’ 

Those who are prone to speak of the slowness of 
evolution ought to study the development of socialism in 
England. Evolution is slow; but its rate is not uniform. 
It has its periods of slumber and its periods of sudden 
progress. 


XI 

A 

We settled once more in Thonon, taking lodgings with 
our former hostess, Madame Sansaux. A brother of m^ 
wife, who was dying of consumption, and had tome to 
Switzerland, joined us. ^ 

1 never saw such numbers of Russian spies as dicing 
the two months that I remained at Thonon. To begui 
with, as soon as we had engaged lodgings, a si|spicious 
character, whq gave himself out for an Englishman, took 
the other part of the house. Flocks, literally flocke of 
Russian spies besieged the house, seeking admission 
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under all possible pretexts, or simply tramping in pairs, 
trios, and quartettes ^Jn front of the bouse. 1 can 
imagine what wonderful reports they wrote. A spy 
must report. If he should merely say that he has stqod 
for a week in the street without noticing an)^ing 
mysterious, he would soon be put on the half-pay list or 
dismissed. 

It was then the golden ag6 of the Russian secret 
police, ^gndtieffs policy had borne fruit. There were 
two or three bodies of policie competing with one another, 
each having any amount of money at their disposal, and 
carrying on the boldest intrigues. Colonel Sud^ikin, 
f<w instance, chief of one of the branches—plotting with 
a certain Degdeff, who after all killed him—denounced 
Igndtieffs agents to the revolutionists, and offered to 
the terrorists all facilities for killing the minister of the 
interior. Count Tolstdy, and the Grand Duke Vladimir; 
adding that he himself would then be nominated minister 
of the interior, with dictatorial powers, and the Tsar 
would be entirely in his hands. This activity of the 
Russian police culminated, later on, in the kidnapping 
of the Prince of Battenberg from Bulgaria. 

The French police, also, were on the alert TliC 
question, ‘ What is he doing at Thonon ? ’ worried them, 
I continued to edit ‘ Le Rfevolte,’ and wrote articles for 
the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ and the ‘Newcastle 
Chronicle.' Bui what reports could be made out of 
that ? One day the local gendarme paid a visit to my 
landlady. He had heard from the street the rattling 
of some cpac^ine, and wished to report that I had in 
the housq^ a secret^ printing press. So he came in my 
absiince find asked the landlady to show him the press. 
She^^pll^ that there was none, and suggested that 
perhaps the gendarme had overheard the noise of her 
sewing-machine. But he would not be convinced by 
so prosaic an explanation, and actually compelled the 
landlady to use the machine, whhe he listened inside 
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the house and outside* to make sure that the rattling he 
had heard was the same. 

* What is he doing all day ?' he asked the landlady. 

He writes.’ 

‘ He cannot write all day long.* 

*He saws wood in the garden at middaj)^, and he 
takes walks every afternoon between four and hve.* It 
was in November. ‘ 

‘Ah, that’s it! When the dusk is coming {A 
la tombde de la nuit?') And iie wrnte note-book, 

‘ Never goes out except at^lusk.’ 

I could not well explain at that time this special 
a^ention of the Russian spies; but it must have had 
some connection with the following. When IgndtiefF 
was nominated prime minister, advised by the ex-prefect 
of Paris, Andrieux, he hit on a new plan. He sent a 
swarm of his agents into Switzerland, and one of them 
undertook the publication of a paper which slightly ad¬ 
vocated the extension of provincial self-government in 
Russia, but whose chief purpose was to combat the re¬ 
volutionists, and to rally to its standard those of the 
refugees who did not sympathize with teit&rism. This 
was certainly a means of sowing division. Then, when 
nearly all the members of the Executive Committee 
had been arrested in Russia, and a couple of them had 
taked refuge at Paris, Igndtieff sent ao^ageht to Paris 
to offer an armistice. He promised that there should 
be no further executions on account of the plots during 
the reign of Alexander II., even if those who had escaped 
arrest fell into the hands of the gpverpment; that 
Chemyshevsky should be ipleased fipm Sibqjria;, and 
that a commission should ht nominated Jia 
,cases of all those who had been exiled to Siberia filth- 
out trial. On the other side, he asked the Executive 
Committee to promise to make no attempts against tte 
Tsar’s life un^ his coronation was over, l^haps ,tfae 
reforms in favour of the peasants, \^ch Alexand^ 11 L 
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intended to make, were also mentioned. The agree¬ 
ment was made at ilnfis, and was kept on both sides. 
The terrorists suspended hostilities. Nobody was exe¬ 
cuted for complicity in the former conspiracies; those 
who were arrested later on under this indictment were 
immured In the Russian Bastille at Schlusselburg, where 
nothing was heard of them for fifteen years, and where 
most of them still are. Ch€rhyshevsky was brought 
back from Siberia, and ordered to stay at Astrakhan, 
where he wj|s sewered from, all connection with the intel¬ 
lectual world of Russia, and aoon died. A commission 
went through Siberia, releasing some of the exiles, and 
specifying terms of exile for die remainder. My brother 
Alexander received from it an additional five years. 

V/hile I was at London, in 1882, 1 was also told one 
day that a man who pretended to be a bond fide agent of 
the Russian government, and could prove it, wanted to 
enter into negotiations with me. ‘Tell him that if he 
comes to my ^ouse I will throw him down the staircase," 
was my reply. The consequence of it was, I suppose, 
that while Igndtieff considered the Tsar guaranteed from 
the attacks ol the Executive Committee, he thought that 
the anarchists might make some attempt and wanted 
therefore to have me out of the way. 


XII 

The anarchist movement had taken a considerable de¬ 
velopment In France, during the years 1881 and 1882. 
It generally believed that the French mind was 
ho^iJe tbmmuni^, and within the International 
Workingmen’s Association ‘collectivism’ was preached 
instead. .Collectivism meant then the possession of the 
instruments of production in common, each separate 
group havlihg, however, to settle for itself whether the 
consumpdOT of produce should be on individualistic or 
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communistic lines. In reality, the French mind ..was 
liostile only to the monastic contmunism, to the phal- 
canst^re of the old schools. Whai the Jura Federation, 
at its congress of 1880, boldly declared itself anarchist- 
communist—that is, in favour of free communism—an¬ 
archism won wide sympathy in France. Ohr paper 
began to sptoad in that country, letters were exchanged 
in great numbers with Fr^ach workers, and an anarchist 
movement of importance rapidly developed ^t ^ris^and 
in some of the provinces, especially m the Lyons region. 
When I crossed France in j88i, on my way from 
Thonon to London, I visited Lyons, St Etienne, and 
Vienne, lecturing there^ and I found in these cities a con- 
' siderable number of workers ready to accept our ideas. 

By the end oT 1882 a terrible crisis prevailed in the 
Lyons region. The silk industry was paralysed, and 
the misery among the weavers was so great that crowds 
of children stood every morning at the gates of the 
barracks, where the soldiers gave away what they could 
spare of their bread and soup. This was the b^in- 
ning of the popularity of General Boulanger, who had 
permitted this distribution of food. The painers of the 
region were also in a very precarious state. 

^ I knew that there was a great deal of fermentation, 
but (htong the eleven months I had stayed at London 1 
had lost close contact with the French mdverae^. A few 
we^^ after 1 returned to Thonon I learned from the 
papers that the miners of Monceau-les-Mines, incensed at 
the vexations of the ultra-Catholic c^tmers of the nux^, 
had begun a sort of movement; they were holding secret 
meetings, talking of a general stri]to;^the ston^ crosses 
erected on all the roads round the.* mines were thrown^ 
down or blown up by dynamite caitridges, which, are 
largely used by the miners in underground work, and 
often remain in their possession. The agitation Lyops 
also took a more violent character. The ans^shisils, who 
wei:e lather numerous in the city, allowed no ipeeting of 
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the opportunist politicians to be held without obtaining % 
hearing for themselves—storming the platform, as a last 
resource. They brought forward resolutions to the eff^t 
that the mines and all necessaries for production, as well 
as the dwelling-houses, ought to be owned by the nation; 
and these resolutions were carried with enthusiasm, to 
the horror of the middle classes^ 

The feeling among the workers was growing every day 
against the opportunist town councillors and political leaders 
as also against the ^ress, who made light of a very acute 
crisis, and undertook nothing to relieve the widespread 
misery. As is usual at such times, the fury of the poorer 
people turned especially against the places of amusement 
and debauch, which become only the more conspicuous 
in times of desolation and misery, as they impersonate 
for the worker the egotism and dissoluteness of the 
wealthier classes. A place particularly hated by the 
workers was the underground caf6 at the The&tre Belle- 
cour, which remained open all night, and where, in the 
small hours of the morning, one could see newspaper men 
and politicians feasting and drinking in company with gay 
women. Not ™a meeting was held but some menacing al¬ 
lusion was made to that caf(6, and one night a dynamite 
cartridge was exploded in it by an unknown hand. A 
socialist wqrking-man, who was occasionally there, jumped 
to blow out the lighted fuse of the cartridge, and was 
killed, while a few of the feasting politicians were slightly 
wounded. Next day a dynamite cartridge was exploded 
at the doors of a recruiting bureau, and it was said that 
the anarchists intended to blow up the huge statue of the 
Viigin which stands "on one of the hills of Lyons. One 
must have lived at Lyons or in its neighbourhood to 
realize the extent to which the population and the schools 
are still in the hands of the Catholic clergy, and to under¬ 
stand the hatred that the male portion of the population 
feel toward the clergy. 

A panic now sfeized the wealthier classes of Lyons. 

27 
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>.Some sixty anarchists—all workers, and only one middle- 
class man, Emile Gautier, who was on a lecturing tour in 
the region—were arrested. The Lyons papers undertook 
at the same time to incite the government to arrest me, 
representing me as the leader of the agitation, who had 
come from England in order to direct the movement 
Russian spies began to parade again in conspicuous num¬ 
bers in our small town. Almost every day I received 
letters, evidently written by spies of the international 
police, mentioning some dynamite plot, or mysteriously 
announcing that consignments of dynamite had been 
shipped to me. I made quite a collection of these letters, 
writing on each of them ‘ Police Internationale,’ and they 
were taken away by the police when they made a search 
in my house. But they did not dare to produce these 
letters in court, nor did they ever restore them to me. In 
December, the house where I stayed was searched in 
Russian fashion, and my wife, who was going to Geneva, 
was arrested at the station in Thonon, and also searched. 
But of course nothing was found to compromise me or 
anyone else. 

Ten days passed, during which I was quite free to go 
away, if I had wished to do so. I received several letters 
advising me to disappear—one of them from an unknown 
Russian friend, perhaps a member of the diplomatic staff, 
who seemed to have known me, and who wfote that I 
must leave at once, because otherwise I should be the 
first victim of an extradition treaty which was about to 
be concluded between France and Russia. I remained 
where I was ; and when the ‘ Times ’ inserted a telegram 
saying that I had disappeared from Thonon, I wrote a 
letter to the paper giving my address, and declaring that 
.since so many of my friends were arrested I had no inten¬ 
tion of leaving. 

In the night of December 21, my brother-in-law died 
in my arms. We knew that his illness was mcurable, but 
to see a young life extinguished in- your presence, after a 
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brave struggle against death, is terrible. We both were 
quite broken down. Three or four hours later, as the dull 
winter morning was dawning, gendarmes came to the house 
to arrest me. Seeing in what a state my wife was, I asked 
to remain with her till the burial was over, promising 
upon my word of honour to be at the prison door at a 
given hour; but this was refused, and the same night I 
was taken to Lyons. Elis^e Reclus, notified by telegraph, 
came at once, bestowing on my wife all the gentleness of 
his great heart; friends came from Geneva; and although 
the funeral was an absolutely civil one, which was a 
novelty in that little town, half of the population was at 
the burial, to show my wife that the hearts of the poorer 
classes and the simple Savoy peasants were with us, and 
not with their rulers. When my trial was going on, the 
peasants followed it with sympathy, and used to come 
every day from the mountain villages to town to get the 
papers. 

Another incident which profoundly touched me was the 
arrival at Lyons of an English friend. He came on be¬ 
half of a gentleman well known and esteemed in the Eng¬ 
lish political world, in whose family I had spent many happy 
hours at London in 1882. He was the bearer of a con¬ 
siderable sum of mon^ for the purpose of obtaining my 
release on bail, and he transmitted me at the same time 
the message of my London friend that I need not care in 
the least about the bail, but must leave France immedi¬ 
ately. In some mysterious way he managed to see me 
freely—not in the double-grated iron cage in which I was 
allowed interviews with my wife—and he was as much af¬ 
fected by my refusal to accept the offer he came to make 
as I was by this touching token of friendship on the part of 
one who, with his wonderfully excellent wife, I had already 
learnt to esteem so highly. 

The French government wanted to have one of those 
great trials which produce an impression upon the popu¬ 
lation, but there was no possibility of prosecuting the 
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arrested anarchists for the explosions. It would have re¬ 
quired bringing us before a jury, which in all probability 
would have acquitted us. Consequently, the govern¬ 
ment adopted the Machiavellian course of prosecuting 
us for having belonged to the International Working¬ 
men’s Association. There is in France a law, passed 
immediately after the fall of the Commune, under which 
men can be brought before a simple police court for 
having belonged to that association. The maximum 
penalty is five years’ imprisonment; and a police court 
is always sure to pronounce the sentences which are 
wanted by the government. 

The trial began at Lyons in the first days of January 
1883, and lasted about a fortnight The accusation was 
ridiculous, as everyone knew that none of the Lyons 
workers had ever joined the International, and it en¬ 
tirely fell through, as may be seen from the following 
episode. The only witness for the prosecution was the 
chief of the secret police at Lyons, an elderly man, who 
was treated at the court with the utmost respect. His 
report, I must say, was quite correct as concerns the 
facts. The anarchists, he said, had taken hold of the 
population, they had rendered opportunist meetings im¬ 
possible because they spoke at each such meeting, 
preaching communism and anarchism, and carrying with 
them the audiences. Seeing that so far he had been fair 
in his testimony, I ventured to ask him a question: 
* Did you ever hear the name of the International Work¬ 
ingmen's Association spoken of at Lyons ? * 

‘ Never,’ he replied sulkily. 

‘When I returned froift the London congress of 1881, 
and did all I could to have the International reconsti¬ 
tuted in France, did I succeed ? * 

* No. They did not find it revolutionary enough.* 

‘ Thank you,' I said, and turning toward the procureur 
I added, ‘ There you have all your case overthrown by 
your own witness!' 
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Nevertheless, we were all condemned for having 
belonged to the International. Four of us got the 
maximum sentence, five years’ imprisonment and a 
hundred pounds’ fine; the remainder got from four 
years to one year. In fact, our accusers never tried to 
prove anything concerning the International. It was 
quite forgotten. We were simply asked to speak about 
anarchism, and so we did. Not a word was said about 
the explosions; and when one or two of the Lyons 
comrades wanted to have this point cleared up, they 
were bluntly told that they were not prosecuted for that, 
but for having belonged to the International—to which I 
alone belonged. 

There is always some comical incident in such trials, 
and this time it was supplied by a letter of mine. There 
was nothing upon which to base the whole accusation. 
Scores of searches had been made at the French anar¬ 
chists’, but only two letters of mine had been found. 
The prosecution tried to make the best of them. One 
was written to a French worker, who felt despondent 
and disheartened. I spoke to him in my letter about the 
great times we were living in, the great changes coming, 
the birth and spreading of new ideas, and so on. The 
letter was not long, and little capital was made out of it 
by the procureur. As to the other letter, it was twelve 
pages long. I had written it to another French friend, 
a young shoemaker. He earned his living by making 
shoes in his own room for a shop. On his left side he 
used to have a small iron stove, upon which he himself 
cooked his daily meal, and upon his right a small stool 
upon which he wrote long letters to the comrades, without 
leaving his shoemaker’s low bench. After he had made 
just as many pairs of shoes as, were required for covering 
the expenses of his extremely modest living, and for 
sending a few francs to his old mother in the country, he 
would spend long hours in writing letters in which he 
developed the theoretical principles of anarchism with 
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admirable good sense and intelligence. He is now a 
writer, well known in France and generally respected for 
the integrity of his diaracter. Unfortunately, at that 
time hte would cover eight or twelve pages of notepap^ 
without having put one single full-stop, or even a comma. 
I once sat down and wrote a long letter in which I ex¬ 
plained to him how our thoughts subdivide into groups 
of sentences, which must be marked by full-stops; into 
separate sentences which must be separated by stops, 
and finally into secondary ones which deserve the charity 
of being marked at least with commas. I told him how 
much it would improve his writings if he took this simple 
precaution. 

This letter was read by the prosecutor before the 
court, and elicited from him most pathetic comments: 
‘You have heard, gentlemen, this letter’—he went on, 
addressing the court ‘You have listened to it. There 
is nothing particular in it at first sight He gives a 
lesson of grammar to a worker. . . . But ’—and here his 
voice vibrated with accents of deep emotion—‘ it was not 
in order to help a poor worker in instruction which he, 
owing probably to his laziness, failed to get at school. 
It was not to help him in earning an honest living. . . . 
No, gentlemen—it was written in order to inspire him 
with hatred for our grand and beautiful institutions, in 
order only the better to infuse him with the venom of 
anarchism, in order to make of him only a more terrible 
enemy of society. . . . Cursed be the day that Kropdtkin 
put his foot on the soil of France! ’ he exclaimed with a 
wonderful pathos. 

We could not help laughing like boys all the time he 
delivered that speech; the judges stared at him as if to 
tell him that he was overdoing his r 61 e, but he seemed 
not to notice anything, and, carried on by his eloquence, 
he went on speaking with more and more theatrical 
gestures and intonations. He really did his best to 
obtain his reward from the Russian government. 
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Very soon after the condemnation the presiding 
magistrate was promoted to the magistracy of an assize 
court. As to the procureur and another magistrate—one 
would hardly believe it—the Russian government offered 
them the Russian cross of Sainte-Anne, and they were ’ 
allowed by the republic to accept it! The famous 
Russian alliance had thus its origin in the Lyons trial. 

This trial, which lasted a fortnight, during which 
most brilliant anarchist speeches, reported by all the 
papers, were made by such first-rate speakers as the 
worker Bernard and Emile Gautier, and during which 
all the accused took a very firm attitude, preaching all 
the time our doctrines, had a powerful influence in spread¬ 
ing anarchist ideas in France, and assuredly contributed 
to some extent to the revival of socialism in other 
countries. As to the condemnation, it was so little 
justified by the proceedings that the French Press— 
with the exception of the papers devoted to the govern¬ 
ment—openly blamed the magistrates. Even the moder¬ 
ate ‘Journal des Economistes’ blamed the condemnation, 
which ‘ nothing in the proceedings of the court could 
have made one foresee.’ The contest between the ac¬ 
cusers and ourselves was won by us, in the public opinion. 
Immediately a proposition of amnesty was brought before 
the Chamber, and received about a hundred votes in sup¬ 
port of it. It came up regularly every year, each time 
securing more and more votes, until we were released. 


XIII 

The trial was over, but I remained for another couple 
of months at the Lyons prison. Most of my comrades 
had lodged an appeal against the decision of the police 
court and we had to wait for its results. With four more 
comrades I refused to take any part in that appeal to a 
higher court, and continued to work in my pistole. A 
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great friend of mine, Martin—a clothier from Vienne— 
took another pistole by the side of the one which 1 occu¬ 
pied, and as we were already condemned, we were allowed 
to take our walks together; and when we had something 
to say to each other between the walks, we used to corre¬ 
spond by means of taps on the wall, just as in Russia. 

Already during my sojourn at Lyons I began to 
realize the awfully demoralising influence of the prisons 
upon the prisoners, which brought me later to condemn 
unconditionally the whole institution. 

The Lyons prison is a ‘modem’ prison, built in 
the shape of a star, on the cellular system. The spaces 
between the rays of the star-like building are occupied 
by small asphalte-paved yards, and, weather permitting, 
the inmates are taken to these yards to work outdoors. 
They mostly beat out the unwound silk cocoons to obtain 
floss silk. Flocks of children are also taken at certain 
hours to these yards. Thin, emasculated, underfed—the 
shadows of children—I often watched them from my 
window. Anaemia was plainly written on all the little 
faces and manifest in their thin, shivering bodies; and 
not only in the dormitories but also in the yards, in the 
full light of the sun, they themselves increased their 
anaemia. What will become of these children after they 
have passed through that schooling and come out with 
their health ruined, their will annihilated, their energy 
weakened ? Anaemia, with its weakened energy and un¬ 
willingness to work, its enfeebled will, weakened intellect, 
and preverted imagination, is responsible for crime to an 
infinitely greater extent than plethora, and it is pre¬ 
cisely this enemy of the human race which is bred in 
prison. And then, the teachings which the children re¬ 
ceive in these suri^pundings I Mere isolation, even if 
it were rigorously carried out—and it cannot be—would 
be of little avail; the whole atmosphere of every prison 
is an atmosphere of glorification of that sort of gambling 
in ‘clever strokes’ which constitutes the essence of 
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theft, swindling, and all sorts of similar anti-social deeds. 
Whole generations of future prisoners are bred in these 
nurseries which the state supports and society tolerates, 
simply because it does not want to hear its own diseases 
spoken of and dissected. ‘ Imprisoned in childhood: 
prison-bird for life,’ was what I heard afterwards from 
all those who were interested in criminal matters. And 
when I saw these children and realized what they had 
to expect in the future, I could not but continually ask 
myself: * Which of them is the worst criminal—this child 
or the judge who condemns every year hundreds of chil¬ 
dren to this fate ? ’ I gladly admit that the crime of these 
judges is unconscious. But are, then, all the ‘ crimes ’ for 
which people are sent to prison as conscious as they are 
supposed to be ? * 

There was another point which I vividly realized since 
the very first weeks of my imprisonment, but which, in 
some inconceivable way, escapes the attention of both 
the judges and the writers on criminal law—namely, 
that imprisonment in an immense number of cases is 
a punishment which strikes quite innocent people far 
more severely than the condemned prisoners themselves. 

Nearly every one of my comrades, who represented 
a fair average of the working-men population, had 
either their wife and children to support, or a sister or 
an old mother who depended for their living upon his 
earnings. Now, being left without support, these women 
did their best to get work, and some of them got it, but 
none of them succeeded in earning regularly even as 
much as fifteen pence a day. Nine francs (less than 
eight shillings), and often six shillings a week, to sup¬ 
port themselves and their children was all they could 
earn. And that meant evidentljy underfeeding, priva¬ 
tions of all sorts, and the deterioration of the health of 
the wife and the children: weakened intellect, weakened 
energy and will. 1 thus realized that what was going 
on in our law courts was in reality a condemnation of 
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quite innocent people to all sorts of hardships, in most 
cases even worse than those to which the condemned 
man himself is submitted. The fiction is that the law 
punishes the man by inflicting upon him a variety of 
physical and degrading hardships. But man is such a 
creature that whatever hardships be imposed upon him, 
he gradually grows accustomed to them. As he cannot 
modify them he accepts them, and after a certain time 
he puts up with them, just as he puts up with a chronic 
disease, and grows insensible to it. But what, during 
his imprisonment, becomes of his wife and children, that 
is, of the innocent people who depend upon him for 
support ? They are punished even more cruelly than he 
himself is. And in our routine habits of thought no one 
ever thinks of the immense injustice which is thus com¬ 
mitted. I realized it only from actual experience. 

In the middle of March 1883, twenty-two of us who 
had been condemned to more than one year of imprison¬ 
ment, were removed in great secrecy to the central 
prison of Clairvaux. It was formerly an abbey of St. 
Bernard, of which the great Revolution had made a 
house for the poor. Subsequently it became a house of 
detention and correction, which went among the prisoners 
and the officials themselves under the well-deserved nick¬ 
name of ‘ house of detention and corruption.* 

So long as we were kept at Lyons we were treated 
as the prisoners under preliminary arrest are treated in 
France; that is, we had our own clothes, we could get 
our own food from a restaurant, and one could hire for 
a few francs per month a larger cell, a pistole, I took 
advantage of this for working hard upon my articles for 
the ‘Encyclopaedia ‘Nineteenth 

Century.’ Now, the treatment we should have at Clair¬ 
vaux was an open question. However, in France it is 
generally understood that, for political prisoners, the 
loss of liberty and forced inactivity are in themselves 
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SO hard that there is no need to inflict additional hard¬ 
ships. Consequently, we were told that we should re¬ 
main under the regime of preliminary detention. We 
should have separate quarters, retain our own clothes, 
be free from compulsory work, and be allowed to smoke. 
‘Those of you,’ the governor said, ‘who wish to earn 
something by manual work, will be enabled to do so by 
sewing stays or engraving small things in mother-of- 
pearl. This work is poorly paid; but you could not be 
employed in the prison workshops for the fabrication of 
iron beds, picture frames, and so on, because that would 
require your lodging with the common-law prisoners.’ 
Like the other prisoners we were allowed to buy from 
the prison canteen some additional food and a pint of 
claret every day, both being supplied at a very low price 
and of good quality. 

The first impression which Clairvaux produced upon 
me was most favourable. We had been locked up and 
had been travelling all the day, from two or three o’clock 
in the morning, in those tiny cupboards into which the 
cellular railway carriages are usually divided. When we 
reached the central prison we were taken temporarily to 
the cellular, or punishment quarters, and were introduced 
into the usual but extremely clean cells. Hot food, plain 
but of excellent quality, had been served to us notwith¬ 
standing the late hour of the night, and we had been 
offered the opportunity of having the half-pint of very 
good vtu du pays (loceil wine) which was sold to the 
prisoners by the prison canteen, at the extremely low 
price of 24 centimes (less than 2\d^ per quart. The 
governor and the warders were most polite to us. 

Next day the governor of the prison took me to see 
the rooms which he intended to gi\^ us, and when £ re¬ 
marked that they were all right but only a little too 
small for such a number—we were twenty-two—and 
that overcrowding might result in illness, he gave us 
anoth^ of rooms in what was in olden times the 
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house of the superintendent of the abbey, and now was 
the hospital. Our windows looked out upon a little 
garden, and beyond it we had beautiful views of the sur¬ 
rounding country. In another room on the same land¬ 
ing old Blanqui had been kept the last three or four 
years before his release. Before that he had been im¬ 
prisoned in the cellular house. 

Besides the three spacious rooms which were given 
to us, a smaller room was spared for Gautier and myself, 
so that we could pursue our literary work. We probably 
owed this last favour to the^ intervention of a consider¬ 
able number of English men of science who, as soon as 
I was condemned, had addressed a petition to the Presi¬ 
dent asking for my release. Many contributors to the 
‘ Encyclopsedia Britannica,* as well as Herbert Spencer 
and Swinburne, had signed, while Victor Hugo had 
added to his signature a few warm words. Altc^ether, 
public opinion in France received our condemnation 
very unfavourably; and when my wife had mentioned 
at Paris that I required books, the Academy of Sciences 
offered the use of its library, and Ernest Renan, in a 
charming letter, put his private library at her service. 

We had a small garden, where we could play nine¬ 
pins or jeu de boules. We managed, moreover, to culti¬ 
vate a narrow bed running along the wall, and, on a 
surface of some eighty square yards, we grew almost in¬ 
credible quantities of lettuces and radishes, as well as 
some flowers. I need not say that we at once organized 
classes, and during the three years that we remained at 
Clairvaux 1 gave my comrades lessons in cosmography, 
geometry, or physics, also aiding them in the study of 
languages. Nearly every one learned at least one 
language—English, i^erman, Italian, or Spanish—^while 
a few learned two; We also managed to do some book¬ 
binding, having learned how from one of those excellent 
£ncyclop6die Roret booklets. 

At the end of the first year, however, my health 
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again gave way. Ckirvanx is built on marshy ground, 
upon which malaria is endemic, and malaria, with scurvy, 
laid hold of me. Then my wife, who was studying at 
Paris, working in Wiirtz’s laboratory and preparing to 
take an examination for the degree of Doctor of Science, 
abandoned everything, and came to stay in the hamlet of 
Clairvaux, which consists of less than a dozen houses 
grouped at the foot of an immense high wall which 
encircles the prison. Of course, her life in that hamlet, 
with the prison wall opposite, was anything but gay; 
yet she stayed there till L was released. During the 
first year she was allowed to see me only once in two 
months, and all interviews were held in the presence of 
a warder, who sat between us. But when she settled at 
Clairvaux, declaring her firm intention to remain there, 
she was soon permitted to see me every day, in one of 
the small guard-houses of the warders, within the prison 
walls, and food was brought me from the inn where she 
stayed. Lajter, we were even allowed to take a walk in 
the governor’s garden, closely watched all the time, and 
usually one of my comrades joined us in the walk. 

I was quite astonished to discover that the central 
prison of Clairvaux had all the aspects of a small manu¬ 
facturing town, surrounded by orchards and cornfields, 
all encircled by an outer wall. The fact is that if in a 
French central prison the inmates are perhaps more de¬ 
pendent upon the fancies and caprices of the governor and 
the warders than they seem to be in English prisons, the 
treatment of the prisoners is far more humane than it is 
in the corresponding lock-ups on this side of the Channel. 
The mediaeval spirit of revenge which still prevails in 
English prisons has long since been given up in France. 
The imprisoned man is not compe^d to sleep on planks, 
or to have a mattress on alternate days only ; the day he 
cx>mes to the prison he gets a decent bed and retains it. 
He is not compelled either to do degrading work, such 
as to climb a wheel, or to pick oakum; he is employed, on 
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the contrary, in useful work, and this is why the Clairvaux 
prison has the aspect of a manufacturing town in which iron 
furniture, picture-frames, looking-glasses, metric measures, 
velvet, linen, ladies’ stays, small things in mother-of-pearl, 
wooden shoes, and so on, are fabricated by the nearly 
1,600 men who are kept there. 

Moreover, if the punishment for insubordination is 
very cruel, there is none of the flogging which still goes 
on in English prisons: such a punishment would be ab¬ 
solutely impossible in France. Altogether, the central 
prison at Clairvaux may be described as one of the best 
prisons in Europe. And yet, the results obtained at Clair¬ 
vaux are as bad as in any one of the lock-ups of the old 
type. ‘ The watchword nowadays is to say that prisoners 
are reformed in our prisons,’ one of the members of the 
prison administration once said to me. ‘ This is all non¬ 
sense, and I shall never be induced to tell such a lie.’ 

The pharmacy at Clairvaux was underneath the rooms 
which we occupied, and we occasionally had some contact 
with the prisoners who were employed in it One of them 
was a grey-haired man in his fifties, who ended his term 
while we were there. It was touching to learn how he 
parted with the prison. He knew that in a few months 
or weeks he would be back, and begged the doctor to 
keep the place at the pharmacy open for him. This was 
not his first visit to Clairvaux, and he knew it would 
not be the last. When he was set free he had not a soul 
in the world to whom he might go to spend his old age. 
‘Who will care to employ me?’ he said. ‘And what 
trade have I ? None 1 When I am out I must go to my 
old comrades; they, at least, will surely receive me as an 
old friend.’ Then w^ld come a glass too much of drink 
in their company, excited talk about some capital fun— 
some capital' new stroke ’ to be made in the way of theft 
—and, partly from weakness of will, partly to oblige Ins 
only friends, he would join in it, and would be locked up 
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once more. So it had been several times before in his 
life. Two months passed, however, after his release, and 
he was not yet back to Clairvaux. Then the prisoners, 
and the warders too, began to feel uneasy al^t him. 
‘ Has he had time to move to another judicial district, that 
he is not yet back ? One can only hope that he has not 
been involved in some bad affair,’ they would say, mean¬ 
ing something worse than theft. ‘ That would be a pity: 
he was such a nice, quiet man.’ But it soon appeared 
that the first supposition was the right one. Word came 
from another prison that the old man was locked up 
there, and was now endeavouring to be transferred to 
Clairvaux. 

The old prisoners were the most pitiful sight. Many 
of them had begun their prison experience in childhood 
or early youth, others at a riper age. But ‘ once in prison, 
always in prison,’ such is the saying derived from experi¬ 
ence. And now, having reached or passed over the age of 
sixty, they knew that they must end their lives in a gaol. 
To quicken their departure from life the prison administra¬ 
tion used to send them to the workshops where felt socks 
were made out of all sorts of woollen refuse. The dust in 
the workshop soon gave these old men consumption, which 
finally released them. Then four fellow prisoners would 
cany the old comrade to the common grave, the grave¬ 
yard warder and his black dog being the only two beings 
to follow him; and while the prison priest would march 
in front of the procession, mechanically reciting his prayer 
and looking round at the chestnut or fir-trees along the 
road, and the four comrades carrying the coffin would 
enjoy their momentary escape out of prison, the black dog 
would be the only being affected by the solemnity of the 
ceremony. s 

When the reformed central pnsons were introduced 
in France, it was believed that the principle of absolute 
silence could be maintained in them. But it is so con- 
traiy to human nature that its strict enforcement had to 
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be abandoned. In fact, even soHtaiy confinement is no 
obstacle to intercourse between the prisoners. 

To the outward observer the prison seems to be quite 
mute; but in reality life goes on in it as busily as in a 
sm^ll town. In suppressed voices, by means of whispers, 
hurriedly dropped words, and scraps of notes, every news 
of any interest spreads immediately all over the prison. 
Nothing can happen either among the prisoners them¬ 
selves, or in the cour (^honneury where the lodgings of the 
administration are situated, or in the village of Clairvaux, 
where the employers of the factories live, or in the wide 
world of Paris politics, but that it is communicated at 
once throughout all the dormitories, workshops, and cells. 
Frenchmen are of too communicative a nature for their 
underground telegraph ever to be stopped. We had no 
intercourse with the common-law prisoners, and yet we 
knew all the news of the day. ‘ John, the gardener, is back 
for two years.’ ‘ Such an inspector’s wife has had a fearful 
scrimmage with So-and-So’s wife’ *JameSj in the cells, 
has been caught transmitting a note of friendship to John 
from the framers’ workshop.’ ‘ That old beast So-and-So 
is no more minister of justice; the mini^ry has been up¬ 
set’ And so on ; and when the news goes that ‘ Jackrhas 
got two five-penny packets of tobacco in exchange for two 
flannel spencers,’ it flies round the prisidn in no time. 

Demands for tobacco were continually pouring in 
upon us; and when a small lawyer detained in the 
prison wanted to transmit to me a note, in order to ask 
my wife, who was staying in the village, to see from 
time to time his wife, who was also there, quite a number 
of men took the liveliest intere^ in the transmission of 
that message, which had to pass I do not know how 
many hands before {^reached its goal. And when there 
was something that might specially interest us in a paper, 
this paper, in some unaccountable way, would reach us, 
with a little stone wrapped into it, to help its being 
thrown over a high wall. 
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Cellular imprisonment is no obstacle to communi¬ 
cation. When we came to Clairvaux and were first 
lodged in the cellular quarter, ife was bitterly cold in 
the cells; so cold, indeed, that when I wrote to my 
wife, who was then at Paris, and she got ^my letter, she 
did not recognize the writing, my hand being so stiff 
with the cold. The order came to heat the cells as 
much as possible; but do what they might, the cells 
remained as cold as ever. It appeared afterwards that 
all the hot-air tubes in the cells were choked with scraps 
of paper, bits of notes, penknives, and all sorts of small 
things which several generations of prisoners had con¬ 
cealed in the pipes. 

Martin, the same friend of mine whom I have already 
mentioned, obtained permission to serve part' of his 
time in cellular confinement. He preferred isolation 
to life in a room with a dozen comrades, and went to 
a cell in the cellular building. To his great astonish¬ 
ment he found that he was not at all alone in his cell. 
The walls and the keyholes spoke round him. In a day 
or f^o all the inmates of the cells knew who he was, 
and he had acquaintances all over the building. Quite 
a life goes on, as in a beehive, between the seemingly 
isolated cells f onl3^^^hat life often takes such a character 
as to make it bekmg entirely to the domain of psycho¬ 
pathy. Kraft-Ebbing himself had no idea of the aspects 
it takes with certain prisoners in solitary confinement. 

I will not repeat here what I have said in a book, 

‘ In Russian and French Prisons,’ which I published in 
England in 1886, soon after my release from Clairvaux, 
upon the moral influence of prisoners upon prisoners. 
But there is one thing which must be said. The prison 
population consists of heterogenj^us elements; but, 
taldng only those who are usuauy described as 'the 
criminals ’ proper, and of whom we have heard so much 
lately from Lombroso and his followers, what struck me 
most as regards them was that the prisons, whicb are 

28 
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considered as a preventive measure against anti-social 
deeds, are exactly the institutions for breeding them 
and for rendering these offences worse and worse after 
a man has received prison education. Everyone knows 
that the absence of education, the dislike of regular 
work acquired since childhood, the physical unprepared¬ 
ness for sustained effort, the love of adventure when it 
receives a wrong direction, the gambling propensities, 
the absence of energy and an untrained will, and care¬ 
lessness about the happiness of others, are the causes 
which bring this cat^ory of men before the courts. 
Now I was deeply impressed during my imprisonment 
by the fact that it is exactly these defects of human 
nature—each one of them—which the prison breeds in 
its inmates; and it is bound to breed them because it 
is a prison, and will breed them so long as there are 
prisons. Incarceration in a prison necessarily, fatally, 
destroys the energy of a man, andr^still more kills his 
will. In prison life there is no room for exercising^ one’s 
will. To possess one’s own will in prison means surely 
to get into trouble. The will of the prisoner mu ft be 
killed, and it is killed. Still is^^here room for 
exercising one’s natural sympathibS| everything being 
done to destroy free contact with thosQ,, outside the 
prison and within it with whom the ps^nej^'may have 
feelings of sympathy. Physically and mentally he is 
rendered less and less prepared for sustained effort; and 
if he has had formerly a dislike for regular work, this 
dislike is only the more increased during his prison years. 
If, before he first came to the prison, he soon felt tired 
by monotonous work, which ho^ould not do properly, 
or had a grudge against underpaid overwork, his dislil^ 
now becomes hatre^. If he doubted about the social 
utility of current rulfes of morality, now, after having 
cast a critical glance upon the official defenders of these 
rule^ and learned his comrades’ opinions of them, he 
openly casts the rules overboard. And if he has got 
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into trouble in consequence of a morbid development 
of the passionate sensual side of his nature, now, after 
having spent a number of years in prison, this morbid 
character is still more developed—^in many cases to an 
appalling extent. In this last direction—the most dan¬ 
gerous of all—prison education is most effective. 

In Siberia I had seen what sinks of filth, and what 
workshops of physical and moral deterioration the dirty, 
overcrowded, ‘unreformed’ Russian prisons were, and 
at the age of nineteen I imagined that if there were less 
overcrowding in the rooms, and a certain classification 
of the prisoners, and healthy occupations were provided 
for them, the institution might be substantially improved. 
Now, I had to part with these illusions. I could con¬ 
vince myself that as regards their effects upon the 
prisoners, and their results for society at large, the best 
‘ reformed ’ prisons—whether cellular or not—are as bad 
as, or even worse, than the dirty lock-ups of old. They 
do not ‘ refq^m * the prisoners. On the contrary, in the 
immense, overwhelming majority of cases, they exercise 
upon them the most deteriorating effect. The thief, 
the swindler,, the 'fou^h man, and so on, who has spent 
some years in a prison, comes out of it more ready than 
ever to resume his former career; he is better prepared 
for it; he lias^eamed how to do it better; he is more 
embitter^ againsf society, and he finds a more solid 
justification for being in revolt against its laws and 
customs; necessarily, unavoidably, he is bound to- go 
farther and farther along the anti-social path which first 
brought him before a law court. The offences he will 
commit after his release will be graver than those which 
first got him into trouble; and he is doomed to finish his 
life in a prison or in a hard-labour jjfilony. In the above- 
motion^ book I wrote that prisons are ' universities of 
crime, maintained by the state.* And now, thinking of 
it at fifteen years’ distance, in the light of my subsequent 
experience, I can only confirm that statement of mjtie. 
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Personally I have no reason whatever to complain of 
the years 1 have spent in a Fiaench prison. For an active 
and independent man the restraint of liberty and activity 
is in itself so great a privation that all the remainder, all 
the petty miseries of prison life, are not worth speaking 
of. Of course, when we heard of the active political life 
which was going on in France, we resented veiy much 
our forced inactivity. The end of the first year, especi¬ 
ally during a gloomy winter, is always hard for the 
prisoner. And when spring comes, one feels more 
strongly than ever the want of liberty. When I saw 
from our windows the meadows assuming their green 
garb, and the hills covered with a spring haze, or when I 
saw a train flying into a dale between the hills, I certainly 
felt a strong desire to follow it, to breathe the air of the 
woods, to be carried along with the stream of human 
life into a busy town. But one who casts his lot with an 
advanced party must be prepared to spend a number of 
years in prison, and he need not grudge it His feels 
that even during his imprisonment he remains not quite 
an inactive part of the stream of human progness which 
spreads and strengthens the ideas which are dear to him. 

At Lyons my comrades, my wife, and m3^elf certainly 
found the warders a veiy rough set of men. But after 
a couple of encounters all was set right. Moreover, the 
prison administration knew that we had the Paris press 
with us, and they 'did not want to draw upon themselves 
the thunders of Rochefort or the cutting criticisms of 
Cl^menceau. And at Clairvaux there was no need of 
such a restraint. All the administration had been re¬ 
newed a few months before we came thither. A prisoner 
had been killed by warders in his cell, and his corpse had 
been hanged to simiJ^te suicide; but this time the affair 
leaked out through the doctor; the governor was dis¬ 
missed, andT altogether a better tone prevailed in the 
(U'iaon. I took back from Clairvaux the best recollec¬ 
tions of its governor; and altogether, while I was there, 
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I more than once thought that, after all, men are often 
better than the institutions to which they belong. But 
having no personal griefs, 1 can all the more freely, and 
most unconditionally condemn the institution itself, as a 
survival froin the dark past, wrong in its principles, and 
a source of unfathomable evil to society. 

One thing more I must mention as it struck me, 
perhaps, even more than the demoralising effects of 
prisons upon their inmates. What a nest of infection 
is every prison, and even a law court for its neighbour¬ 
hood—for the people who live about them. Lorabroso 
has made very much of the ‘criminal type’ which he 
believes to have discovered amongst the inmates of the 
prisons. If he had made the same efforts to observe 
people who hang about the law courts—detectives, spies, 
small solicitors, informers, people preying upon simple¬ 
tons, and the like—he would have probably concluded 
that his ‘criminal type’ has a far greater geographical 
extension than the prison walls. I never saw such a 
collection of faces of the lowest human type, sunk far 
below l^e average type of mankind, as I saw by the 
score round and within the Palais de Justice at Lyons. 
Certainly not within the prison walls of Clairvaux. 
Dickens and Cruikshank have immortalized a few of 
these types; but they represent quite a world which 
gravitates round the law courts, and infuses its infection 
far and wide around them. And the same is true of 
each central prison like Clairvaux. Quite an atmosphere 
of petty thefts, petty swindlings, spying and corruption 
of all sorts spreads like a blot of oil round every prison. 

I saw all this; and if before my condemnation 1 
already knew that society is wrong in its present system 
of punishments, after 1 left Clairi^ux I knew that it is 
not only wrong and unjust in tllk system, but that it is 
simply foolish when, in its partly unconscieus and partly 
wilful ignorance of realities, it maintains at its own ex¬ 
pense these universities of crime and these sinks of corrup- 
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tion, acting under the illusion that they are necessary as a 
bridle to the criminal instincts of man. 


Every revolutionist meets a number of spies and agents 
provocateurs in his path, and I have had my fair share 
of them. All governments spend considerable sums of 
money in maintajning this kind of reptile. However, 
they are mainly dangerous to young people. One who 
has had some experience of life and men soon discovers 
that there is about these creatures something which puts 
him on his guard. They are recruited from the scum of 
society, amongst men of the lowest moral standard, and 
if one is watchful of the moral character of the men he 
meets with, he soon notices something in the manners of 
these * pillars of society ’ which shocks him, and then he 
asks himself the question: ‘ What has brought this per¬ 
son to me ? What in the world can he have in common 
with us ? ’ In most cases this simple question is sufficient 
to put a man upon his guard. * 

When I first came to Geneva, the agent of the 
Russian government who had been commissioned to spy 
the refugees was well known to all of us. He went 
under the name of Count Something; but as he had no 
footman and no carriage on which to emblazon his 
coronet and arms, he had had them embroidered on a 
sort of mantle which covered his tiny dog. We saw 
him occasionally in the caf^s, without speaking to him; 
he was, in fact, an ‘ innocent ’ whp simply bought in the 
kiosques all the publications of d£e exiles, very probably 
adding to them such q^mments as he thought would please 
his chiefs. ^ 

Different men began to pour in when Geneva was 
peopled with more and more refugees of the young 
generation; and yet, in one way or anothetf they also 
became known to us. 
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When a stranger appeared on our horizon, he was 
asked with usual nihilist frankness about his past and 
his present prospects, and it soon appeared what sort of 
person he or she was. Frankness in mutual intercourse 
is altogether^ the best way for bringing about proper 
relations betwwn men. In this case it was invaluable. 
Numbers of persons whom none of us had known or 
heard of in Russia—absolute strangers to the circles— 
came to Geneva, and many of them, a few days or even 
hours after their arrival, stood on the most friendly 
terms with the colony of refugees; but in some way or 
another the spies never succeeded in crossing the thres¬ 
hold of familiarity. A spy might make common ac¬ 
quaintances ; he might give the best accounts, sometimes 
correct, of his past in Russia; he might possess in per¬ 
fection the nihilist slang and manners, but he never could 
assimilate the particular kind of nihilist ethics which had 
grown up amongst the Russian youth—and this alone 
kept him at a distance from our colony. Spies can imi¬ 
tate anything else but those ethics. 

When I was working with Reclus there was at Clarens 
one such individual, from whom we all kept aloof. We 
knew nothing bad about him, but we felt that he was not 
‘ ours,* and as he tried only the more to penetrate into our 
society, we became suspicious of him. I had never said a 
word to him, and consequently he was especially after me. 
Seeing that he could not approach me through the usual 
channels, he began to write me letters, giving me mysterious 
appointments for mysterious purposes in the woods and 
in similar places. For fun, I once accepted his invitation 
and went to the spot, with a good friend following me at 
a distance; but the man, who probably had a confederate, 
must have noticed that I was not al^e, and did not appear. 
So I was spared the pleasure of e^ saying to him a single 
word. Besides, I worked at that time so hard that every 
minute of my time was taken up either with the Geography 
or * Le R^volt^,’ and I entered into no conspiracies. How- 
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ever, we learned later on that this man used to send to the 
Third Section detailed reports about the supposed ccm- 
versations which he had had with me, my supposed con¬ 
fidences, and the terrible plots which I was concocting at 
St. Petersburg against the Tsar’s life 1 All that was taken 
for ready money at St. Petersburg. And in Italy, too. 
When Cafiero was arrested one day in Switzerland, he was 
shown formidable reports of Italian spies, who warned their 
government that Cafiero and I, loaded with bombs, were 
going to enter Italy. The fact was that I never was in 
Italy, and never had had any intention of visiting the 
country. 

In point of fact, however, the spies do not always 
fabricate reports wholesale. They often tell things that 
are true, but all depends .upon the way a story is told. 
We passed some merry moments about a report which 
was addressed to the French government by a French spy 
who followed my wife and myself as we were travelling 
in 1881 from Paris to London. The spy, probably play¬ 
ing a double part—as they often do—had sold that report 
to Rochefort, who published it in his paper. Everything 
that the spy had told in this report was correct-^-but the 
way he had told it! 

He wrote for instance: * I took the next compartment 
to the one that Kropdtkin had taken with his wife.’ Quite 
true; he was there. We noticed him, for he had managed 
at once to attract our attention by his sullen, unpleasant 
face. ‘ They spoke Russian all the time, in order not to be 
understood by the other passengers.’ Very true again: 
we spoke Russian as we always do. * When they came to 
Calais, they both took a bouillon^ Most correct again: 
we took a bouillon, ^ut here4he mysterious part of the 
journey begins. * Aftef that, they Ixjth suddenly disap¬ 
peared, and I looked for them in vain, on the platform 
and elsewhere; and when they reappeared, he was in dis¬ 
guise, and was followed by a Russian priest, who never 
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left him until they reached London, where I lost sight of 
the priest.* All that was true again. My wife had a 
slight toothache, and I asked the keeper of the restaurant 
to let us go into his private room, where the tooth could 
be stopped. So we had disappeared indeed ; and as we 
had to cross the Channel, I put my soft felt hat into my 
pocket and put on a fur cap: so I was ‘ in disguise.’ As 
to the mysterious priest, he was also there. He was not 
a Russian, but this is irrelevant: he wore at any rate the 
dress of the Greek priests. I saw him standing at the 
counter and asking something which no one understood, 
‘Agua, agua,’ he repeated in a woful tone. ‘Give the 
gentleman a glass of water,’ I said to the waiter. Where¬ 
upon the priest began to thank me for my intervention 
with a truly Eastern effusion. My wife took pity on him 
and spoke to him in different languages, but he understood 
none but modem Greek. It appeared at last that he knew 
a few words in one of the South Slavonian languages, and 
we could make out: ‘ I am a Greek; Turkish embassy, 
London.’ We told him, mostly by signs, that we too 
were going to London, and that he might travel with us. 

The most amusing part of the story was that I really 
found for him the-address of the Turkish embassy, even 
before we had reached Charing Cross. The train stopped 
at some station on the way, and two elegant ladies entered 
our already full third-class compartment. Both had news¬ 
papers in their hands. One was English, and the other— 
a tall, nice-looking person, who spoke good French—pre¬ 
tended to be English. After having exchanged a few 
words, she asked me d brMe-pourpoint: ‘What do you 
think of Count Igndtieff ? ’ And immediately after that: 

* Are you soon going to kill the new Tsar ? ’ I was clear 
as to her profession from these two (fhestions; but, think¬ 
ing of my priest, I said to her: * Bo you happen to know 
the address of the Turkish embassy?’ ‘Street So-and 
so, number So-and-so,’ she replied without hesitation, like 
a schoolgirl in a class. ‘ You could, I suppose, also give 
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the address of the Russian embassy?’ I asked her, and 
the address having been given widi the same readiness, 
I communicated both to the priest. When we reached 
Charing Cross, the lady was so obsequiously anxious to 
attend to my luggage, and even to carry a heavy package 
herself with her gloved hands, that I finally told her, much 
to her surprise; ‘ Enough of that; ladies do not carry 
gentlemen’s luggage. Go away!’ 

But to return to my trustworthy French spy. *He 
alighted at Charing Cross’—he wrote in his report—^but 
for more than half an hour after the arrival of the train he 
did not leave the station, until he had ascertained that 
everyone else had left it. I kept aloof in the meantime, 
concealing myself behind a pillar. Having ascertained 
that all passengers had left the platform, they both sud¬ 
denly jumped into a cab. I followed them neverthe¬ 
less, and overheard the address which the cabman gave 
at the gate to the policeman— 12 , street So-and-so—and 
ran after the cab. There were no cabs in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; so I ran up to Trafelgar Square, where I got one. I 
then drove after him, and he alighted at the above address.* 

All facts in this narrative are true again—the address 
and the rest; but how mysterious it all reads. I had 
warned a Russian friend of my arrival, but there was a 
dense fog that morning, and my friend overslept himself. 
We waited for him half an hour, and then, leaving our 
luggage in the cloak-room, drove to his house. 

‘There they sat till two o’clock with drawn cur¬ 
tains, and then a tall man came out of the house, and 
returned one hour later with their luggage.’ Even the 
remark about the curtains was correct: we had to light 
the gas on account of the fog, and drew down the cur¬ 
tains to get rid of^he ugly si^t of a small Islix^^n 
street wrapped in a tiense fog. 

When I was working with Elis^ Reclus at Clarens 
I used to go every fortnight to Geneva to ace to the 
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bringing out of * Le R^volt4.* One day as I came to our 
printing office, I was told that a Russian gentleman 
wanted to see me. He had already seen my friends 
and had told them that he came to induce me to start a 
paper like ‘ Le R^voltfe ’ in Russian. He offered for that 
purpose all the money that niight be required. I went 
to meet him in a caf4, where he gave me a German name 
—Tohnlehm, let us say—and told me that he was a 
native of the Baltic provinces. He boasted of possessing 
a large fortune in certain estates and manufactures, and 
he was extremely angry with the Russian Government, 
for their Russianizing schemes. On the whole he pro¬ 
duced a somewhat indefinite impression, so that my 
friends insisted upon my accepting his offer; but I did 
not much like the man from first sight. 

From the caf6 he took me to his rooms in an hotel, 
and there began to show less reserve and to appear more 
like himself and in a still more unpleasant light. * Don’t 
doubt my fortune,’ he said to me; ‘ I have made a 
capital invention. There’s a lot of money in it. I shall 
patent it, and get a considerable sum for it, and give it 
all for the cause of the revolution in Russia.’ And he 
showed me, to my astoni^ment, a miserable candlestick, 
the originality of which was that it was awfully ugly and 
had three bits of wire to put the candle in. The poorest 
housewife would not have cared for such a candlestick, 
and even if it could have been patented, no ironmonger 
would have paid the patentee more than a couple of 
sovereigns. ‘ A rich man placing his hopes on such a 
candlestick! This man,’ I thought to myself, * can never 
have seen better ones,’ and my opinion about him was 
made up: ‘ He was no rich man at all, and the money 
he offered was not his *<own.’ So i bluntly told him: 
*Veiy well, if you are so anxiotfe to have a Russian 
revolutionary paper, and hold the flattering opinion about 
mysdf which you have expressed, you will have to put 
your money in my name at a bank, and at my entire 
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disposal. But I warn you that you will have absolutely 
nothing to do with the paper.’ ‘Of course, of course,' 
he said, ‘but just see to it, and sometimes advise you, 
and aid you in smuggling it into Russia.’ ‘ No, nothing 
of the sort! You need not see me at all,’ My friends 
thought that I was too hard upon the man, but some 
..|ime after that a letter was received from St Petersburg 
warning us that we would have the visit of a spy of the 
Third Section—Tohnlehm by name. The candlestick 
had thus rendered us a good service. 

Candlesticks, or anything else, these people almost 
always betray themselves in one way or another. When 
we were at London in i88i we received, on a foggy 
morning, the visit of two Russians. I knew one of them 
by name; the other, a young man whom he recommended 
as his friend, was a stranger. He had volunteered to 
accompany his friend on a few days’ visit to England. 
As he was introduced by a friend, I had no suspicions 
whatever about him; but I was very busy that day 
with some work, and asked another friend who stayed 
close by to find them rooms and to take them about to 
see London. My wife had not yet seen London either, 
and she went with them. In the afternoon she returned 
saying to me: ‘Do you know, I dislike that man very 
much. Beware of him.’ ‘ But why ? What’s the matter ? ’ 
I asked. ‘ Nothing, absolutely nothing; but he is surely 
not “ ours.” By the way he treated the waiter in a cafe, 
and the way he handles money, I saw at once that he is 
not “ours,” and if he is not—why should he come to us?’ 
She was so certain of her suspicions that, while she per¬ 
formed her duties of hospitality, she nevertheless man¬ 
aged never to lea^ that young^man alone in my study, 
even for one minuted We had a chat, and the visitor 
began to exhibit himself more and more under such a 
low moral aspect that gven his friend blushed for him, 
and when I asked more details about him, the explana- 
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tions he gave were even still less satisfactory. We were 
both on our guard. In short, they both left London in a 
couple of days, and a fortnight later 1 got a letter from 
my Russian friend, full of excuses for having introduced 
to me the young man who, they had found out, at Paris, 
was a spy in the service of the Russian embassy. I 
looked then into a list of Russian secret service agenta 
in France and Switzerland which we, the refugees, had 
received lately from the Executive Committee—they had 
their men everywhere at St. Petersburg—and I found 
the name of that young man on the list, with one letter 
only altered in it. 

To start a paper, subsidized by the police, with a 
police agent at its head,-is an old plan, and the prefect 
of the Paris police, Andrieux, resorted to it in 1881 . I 
was with Elis<^e Reclus in the mountains when we re¬ 
ceived a letter from a Frenchman, or rather a Belgian, 
who announced to us that he was going to start an 
anarchist paper at Paris and asked our collaboration. 
The letter, full of flatteries, produced upon us an un¬ 
pleasant impression, and Reclus had moreover some 
vague reminiscence of having heard the name of the 
writer in some unfavourable connection. We decided to 
refuse collaboration, and I wrote to a Paris friend that 
we must first of all ascertain from whence the money 
came with which the paper was going to be started. ‘ It 
may come from the Orleanists—an old trick of the family 
—and we must know its origin.’ My Paris friend, with 
a workman’s straightforwardness, read that letter at a 
meeting at which the would-be editor of the paper was 
present. He simulated offence, ar^ I had to answer 
several letters on this subject; but I stuck to my words; 
* If the man is in earnest, he must^show us the origin of 
the money.’ 

And so he did^at last. Pressed by questions he said 
that the money came fifom his aunt—a rich lady of 
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antiquated opinions who yielded, however, to his fancy 
of having a paper and had parted with the money. 
The lady was not in P'rance; she was staying at Londoa 
We insisted nevertheless upon having her name and 
address, and our friend Malatesta volunteered to see 
her. He went with an Italian friend who was connected 
with the second-hand trade in furniture. They found 
the lady occupying a small flat, and while Malatesta 
spoke to her and was more and more convinced that she 
was simply playing the aunt’s part in the comedy, the 
furniture-friend, looking round at the chairs and tables, 
discovered that all of them had been taken the day before 
—probably hired—from a second-hand |urniture dealer, 
his neighbour. The labels of the dealer were still fastened 
to the chairs and the tables. This did not prove much, 
but naturally reinforced our suspicions. I absolutely re¬ 
fused to have anything to do with the paper« 

The paper was of an unheard-of violence. Burning, 
assassination, dynamite bombs—there was nothing but 
that in it I met the man, the editor of the paper, as 
I went tQ the London congress, and the moment I saw 
his sullen face, and heard a bit of his talk, and caught a 
glance of the sort of women with whom he always went 
about, my opinions concerning him were settled. At 
the congress, during which he introduced all sorts of 
terrible resolutions, the delegates kept aloof from him; 
and when he insisted upon having the addresses of 
anarchists' all over the world, the refusal was made in 
anything but a flattering manner. 

To make a long story short, he was unmasked a 
couple of months later, and the paper was stopped for 
ever on the very |^xt day. Then, a couple of years 
after that, the pref(^ of police, Andrieux, published his 
* Memoirs,’ and in thi^ book he told all about the paper 
which he had started and the explosions which his 
agents had organized at iParis, by putting sardine boxes 
filled with * something’ under the statue of Thiers. 
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One can imagine the quantities of money all these 
things cost the French and every other nation. 

1 might write several chapters on this subject, but 
I will mention only one more story of two adventurers 
at Clairvaux. 

My wife stayed in the only inn of the little village 
which has grown up under the shadow of the prison 
wall. One day the landlady entered her room with a 
message from two gentlemen, who came to the hotel 
and wanted to see my wife. The landlady interceded 
with all her eloquence in their favour. * Oh, I know the 
world,’ she said^ ‘ and 1 may assure you, madame, that 
they are the most gorrect gentlemen. Nothing could 
be more comme-il-faut. One of them gave the name of 
a German officer. He 4s surely a baron or a “ milord,” 
and the oth^ is his interpreter. They know you per¬ 
fectly well. The baron is going now to Africa, perhaps 
never to return, and he. wants to see you before he 
leaves.’ 

My wife looked at the address of the message, which 
was: * A Madame la Principesse Kropotkine,’ and needed 
no further proof of the comme-il-faut of the two gentle¬ 
men. As to the contents of the message, they were even 
worse than the address. Against all rules of grammai: 
and common-seiise the * baron ’ wrote about a mysteri¬ 
ous communication which he had to make. She refused 
point-blank to receive the baron and his interpreter. 

Thereupon the baron wrote to my wife letter upon 
letter, which she returned unopened. All the village 
soon became divided into two parties—one siding with 
the baron andied by the landlady, and the other against 
him, and headed, as a matter of fact| landlady’s 

husband, (^ite a romance was circulated. ‘ The baron 
had known my wife before her marriage. He had 
danced with her many times at the Russian efiibassy in' 
Vienna. He was still in^ love widr her, but she, the 
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cruel one, refused even t6 allow him to cast a glance at 
her before he went upon his perilous expedition. . . 

Then came the mysterious story of a boy whom we 
were said to conceal. ‘ Where *is their boy ? ’ the baron 
wanted to know. ‘They have a son, six years old by 
this time—where is he ? ’ ‘ She never would part with 
a boy if she had one,’ the one party said. ‘ Yes, they 
have one, but they conceal him,’ the other party main¬ 
tained. 

For us two, this contest was a very interesting re¬ 
velation. It proved that our letters were not only read 
hgr the prison authorities, but that their contents were 
made known to the Russian embassy as well,' When 
1 was at Lyons, and my wife went^to see Eli^ J^clus 
in Switzerland, she wrote tm me oncft that ‘our boy’ was 
going on well; his health was «i^ceilo«l, ^d they all 
spent a very nice evening at the anniv^aiy of his fifth 
birthday. I knew that she meant ‘Le Revolte,’ which 
we often used to name in conversation ‘ our gamin ’—our 
naughty boy. But now that these gentlemen were in¬ 
quiring -about *our gaming and even designated so 
- correctly his age, it was evident that, the letter had 
|)a«sed through other hands than those of the governor. 

' It was weU to Icnow such a thing. 

'Nothing eseapes the attention of village folk in the 
country, and the baron soon awakened $mspicions. He 
wtbte a new letter to my wife, even*^ore loquacious 
than the» former ones. Now, he asked^er pardon for 
having tried to introduce himself as ^ acquaintance. 
He owned that she did not know him ; but nevertheless 
^e was a well^isher. He had to make tO; li^ a most 
important communication. My life was ^^danger and 
he wanted to warn her. The baron and^is secretary 
took an outing in thd^ fields to read togptii^^that letter 
and to consult about its tenor—the^^erest-gtiard follow¬ 
ing thecdf at a distaifee-^ut'* they quarrelled about it, 
and the letter was'^orn to pieces and thrown in the 
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fields. The forester waited till they were out of sight, 
gathered the pieces, connected them,, and read the letter. 
In one hoar’s time the village knew that the baron had 
never really been acquainted with my wife; the romance 
which was so sentimentally repeated by the baron’s party 
crumbled to pieces. 

* Ah, then, they are not what they pretended to be,’ 
the brigadier de gendarmerie concluded in his turn; 
‘then they must be German spies’—and he arrested 
them. 


It must be said in his excuse that a German spy had 
really been' at Clairvaux shortly before. In time of urar 
the vast buildings of the prison might serve as dep6ts for 
pro^siiS^ barracks for the army, and the German 
General StaJr,,a ^3 Wely interested to know the inner 
capacity of^tbe prison buildings. A jovial travelling 
photographer ^^me accordingly to our village, made 
friends with everyone by photographing them for nothing, 
and was adpiitted to photograph, not only the inside of 
the {mson yards, but also the dormitories. Having done 
this, he travelled to some other town on the eastern 
frontier, and was there arrested by the French authoritieSL 


as a man found in possession of compromising militaiy 
documents. The brigadier, fresh from the impression of * 
the photographer’s visit, jumped tq the conclusion that the 


baron and his|secretary were also German spies, and took 
them in cus^||is>’ to the little town of Bar-sur-Afibe. 
There they released next morning, the local paper 
stating that t^r were not German spies but ‘persons 


commissioned by another more friendly power.’ 


Now)A|i^lic opinion turned entirely against the baron 
and his rngMuy, who had to live through more adven- 
laires. A^^their release they entered a small village 
caf^,* and ^pM ventilated there^griefs in German in a 
fetidly co^Nwsatiaii over a bottle of wine. ‘ You were 
atiqsiid, you were a coward/" tlws'* would-be Interpreter 
said to the would-be baron. ‘ If / had been jn your place. 


29 
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1 would have shot that examining magistrate with this 
revolver. Let him only repeat that with me —^he will 
have these bullets in his head I * And so on. 

A commercial traveller who quietly sat in the comer 
of the room, rushed at once to the brigadier to report the 
conversation which he had overheard. The brigadier 
made at once an official report, and once more arrested 
the secretary—a pharmacist from Strasburg. He was 
taken before a police court at the same town of Bar-sur^ 
Aube, and got a full month’s imprisonment for ‘ menaces 
uttered against a magistrate in a public place.’ At last 
the two adventurers left Clairvaux. 

These spy adventures ended in a comical way. But 
how many tragedies—terrible tragedies—we owe to these 
villains I Precious lives lost, and whole families wrecked, 
simply to get an easy living for such swindlers. When 
one thinks of the thousands of spies going about the 
world in the pay of all governments; of the traps they 
lay for all sorts of artless people; of the lives they some¬ 
times bring to a tragical end, and the sorrows they sow 
broadcast; of the vast sums of money thrown away in 
the maintenance of that army recruited from the scum of 
society; of the corruption of all sorts which they pour into 
society at large, nay, even into families, one cannot but 
be appalled at the immensity of^the evUj, which is thus 
done. And this army of villains is not only limited to 
those who play the spy on revolutionists^or to the mili- 
rtaiy espionage system. In this country there are papers, 
espedadly in the watering towns, whose columns are 
covered with advertisements of private detectw0 agencies 
which undertake ts^ collect al! sorts of iiifocmaticxi. for 
divorce suits, to spy upon husbands for th<^ udves and 
upon wives for their hi&bands, to penetrate'h^ 
and entrap dmpletons, and who wiU undertilce anyddng 
which may be asked of theiu, for a cofre^nding sum of 
lUoney. And while people fee! scandalized at the espion- 
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age villainies lately revealed in the highest military spheres 
of France, they do not notice that amongst themselves, 
perhaps under their own roofs, the same and even worse 
things are being committed by both the official and pri¬ 
vate detective agencies. 


XV 

Demands for our release were continually raised, both in 
the Press and in the Chamber of Deputies—the more so 
as about the same time that we were condemned Louise 
Michel was condemned, too—for robbery. Louise Michel, 
who always gives literally her last shawl or cloak to the 
woman who is in need of it, and who never could be com¬ 
pelled, during her imprisonment, to have better food, be¬ 
cause she always gave her fellow prisoners what was sent 
to her, was condemned, together with another comrade, 
Pouget, to-nine years’ imprisonment for highway robbery! 
That sounded too had even for the middle-class oppor¬ 
tunists. She marched one day at the head of a procession 
of the unemployed, and, entering a baker’s shop, took a 
few loaves from it and distributed them to the hungry 
column : this was her robbery. The release of the anar¬ 
chists thus became a war-cry against the government, 
and in the autumn df‘1885 all my comrades save three 
were set at liberty by a decree of President Grevy. Then 
the outcry on behalf of Louise Michel and myself became 
still louder. However, Alexander III. objected to it; 
and one day the prime minister, M. Freycinet, answering 
an interpellation in the Chamber, said that ‘ diplomatic 
difficulties stood in the way of iCropdtkin’s release.’ 
Strange words in the mouth of the prime minister of an 
independent country ; but still stranger words have been 
heard since in connection with that ill-omened alliance of 
France with imperial Russia. 

At last, in the middle of Januar>' 1886, both Louise 
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Michel and Pouget, as well as the four of us who were still 
at Clairvaux, were set free. 

We went to Paris and stayed there for a few weeks 
with our friend, Elie Reclus—a writer of great power in 
anthropology, who is often mistaken outside France for 
his younger brother, the geographer, Elis^. A close 
friendship has united the two brothers from early youth. 
When the time came for them to enter a university, they 
went from a small country place in the valley of the Gir¬ 
onde to Strasburg, making the journey on foot—accom¬ 
panied, as true wandering students, by their dog; and 
when they stayed at some village it was the dog which got 
his bowl of soup, while the two brothers’ supper very often 
consisted of bread only, with a few apples. From Stras¬ 
burg the younger brother went to Berlin, whereto he was 
attracted by the lectures of the great Ritter. Later on, 
in the forties, they were both at Paris. Elie Reclus be¬ 
came a convinced Fourierist, and both saw in the republic 
of 1848 the coming of a new era of social evolution. Con¬ 
sequently, after Napoleon III.’s coup (Titat^ they both 
had to leave France, and emigrated to England. When 
the amnesty was voted, and they returned to Paris, Elie 
edited there a Fourierist co-operative paper which was 
widely spread among the workers. It is not generally 
known, but maybe interesting to note, that Napoleon III. 
—who played the part of a Caesar, interested, as behoves 
a CjEsar, in the conditions of the working classes—used 
to send one of his aides-de-camp to the printing office of 
the paper, each time it was printed, to take to the Tuileries 
the first sheet issued from the press. He was, later on, 
even ready to patronize the International Workingmen’s 
Association, on the OQndition that it should put in one of 
its reports a few words of confidence^in the great socialist 
plans of the Caesar; ancf"he ordered its prosecution when 
the Internationalists refused pokit-blank to do anything 
of the sort. . * 

When the Commune was proclaimed, both brothers 
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heartily joined it and Elie accepted the post of keeper 
of the National Library and the Louvre museum under 
Vaillant. It was, to a great extent, to his foresight and 
to his hard work that we owe the preservation of the 
invaluable treasures of human knowledge and art ac¬ 
cumulated in these two institutions; otherwise they 
would have perished during the bombardment of Paris 
by the armies of Theirs, and the subsequent conflagra¬ 
tion. A passionate lover of Greek art, and profoundly 
acquainted with it, he had had all the most precious 
statues and vases of the Louvre packed and stored in 
the caves, while the greatest precautions were taken to 
protect the building of the National Library from the 
conflagration which raged round it. His wife, a courage¬ 
ous, worthy companion of the philosopher, followed in 
the streets by her two little boys, organized in the mean¬ 
time in her own quarter of the town the feeding of the 
population which had been reduced to sheer destitution 
by a second siege. During the final few weeks of its 
existence, the Commune at last realized that a supply of 
food to the population, which was deprived of the means 
of earning it for itself, ought to have been the Commune’s 
first duty, and volunteers organized the relief. It waS' 
by mere accident that Elie Reclus, who had kept to his 
post till the last moment, escaped being shot by the 
Versailles troop.s; and a sentence of deportation having 
been pronounced upon him—for having dared to accept 
so necessary a service under the Commune—he went 
with his family into exile. Now, on his return to Paris, 
he had resumed the work of his life^—ethnology. What 
this work is may be judged from a few, very few, 
chapters of it published in book fqpn under the title of 
‘ Primitive Folk ’ and ‘ The Australians,’ as well as from 
the history of the origin of i^ligions, which he now 
lectures upon at the EcoU des Hautes Etudes^ at Brussels 
—a foundation of his brother. In the whole of the 
ethnological literature there are not man^ works imbued 
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to the same extent with a thorough and sympathetic 
understanding of the true nature of primitive man. As 
to his ‘Origin of Religions’ (which is being published 
in the review, ‘Soci^t^ Nouvelle,’ and its continuation 
‘Humanity Nouvelle’), it is, I venture to say, the best 
work on the subject that has been published—undoubtedly 
superior to Herbert Spencer's attempt in the same direc¬ 
tion, because Herbert Spencer, with all his immense 
intellect, does not possess that understanding of the art¬ 
less and simple nature of the primitive man which Elie 
Reclus possesses to a rare perfection, and to which he 
has added an extremely wide knowledge' of a rather 
underrated branch of folk-psychology—the evolution and 
transformation of beliefs. It is needless to speak of 
Elie Reclus’s infinite good nature and modesty, or of 
his superior intelligence and vast knowledge of all sub¬ 
jects relating to humanity; it is all comprehended in 
his style. With his unbounded modesty, his calm 
manner and his deep philosophical insight,, he is the 
type of the Greek philosopher of antiquity. In a society 
less fond of patented tuition and of piecemeal instruc¬ 
tion, and more appreciative of the development of wide 
humanitarian conceptions, he would be surrounded by 
flocks of pupils, like one of his Greek prototypes. 

A very animated socialist and anarchist movement 
was going on at Paris while we stayed there. Louise 
Michel lectured every night, and aroused the enthusiasm 
of her audiences, whether they consisted of working men 
or were made up of middle-class people. Her already 
great popularity became still greater and spread even 
amongst the university students, who might hate ad¬ 
vanced ideas but wo^hipped in her the ideal woman; so 
much so that a riot, caused by someone speaking dis¬ 
respectfully of Louise Michel in the presence of students, 
took place orie day in a caf6. The young people took 
up her defence and made a fearful uproar, smashing all 
the tables and glasses in the caf6^ 1 also lectured once 
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on anarchism, before an audience of several thousand 
people, and left Paris immediately after that lecture, be¬ 
fore the government could obey the injunctions of the 
reactionary and the pro-Russian press, which insisted upon 
my being expelled from France. 

From Paris we went to London, where I found once 
more my two old friends, Stepnidk and Tchaykdvsky. 
The socialist movement was in full swing, and life in 
London was no more the dull, vegetating existence that 
it had been for me four years before. 

We settled in a small cottage at Harrow. We cared 
little about the furniture of our cottage, a good part of 
which I made myself with the aid of Tchaykdvsky—he 
had been in the meantime in the United States and had 
learned some carpentering—but we rejoiced immensely 
at having a small plot of heavy Middlesex clay in our 
garden. My wife and myself went with much enthu¬ 
siasm into small culture, the admirable results of which 
I began to, realize after having made acquaintance with 
the writings of Toubeau, and some Paris maratchers 
(gardeners), and after our own experiment in the prison 
garden at Clairvaux. As for my wife, who had typhoid 
fever soon after we settled at Harrow, the work in the 
garden during the period of convalescence was more 
completely restorative for her than a stay at the very 
best sanatorium. 

By the end of the summer a heavy stroke fell upon 
us. We learned that my brother Alexander was no 
longer alive. 

During the years that I had been abroad before my 
imprisonment in France, we had /lever corresponded 
with each other. In the eyes of the Russian govern¬ 
ment, to love a brother who is persecuted for his political 
opinions is in itself a sin. To maintain relations with 
him after he has become a refugee is a crime. A subject 
of the Tsar must hate all the rebejs against the supreme 
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ruler’s authority—and Alexander was in the clutches 
of the Russian police. I persistently refused therefore 
to write to him or to any of my relatives. After the 
Tsar had written on the petition of our sister Hdene, 

‘ Let him remain there,’ there was no hope of a speedy 
release for my brother. Two years after that, a com¬ 
mittee was nominated to settle terms for those who had 
been exiled to Siberia without judgment for an un¬ 
determined time, and my brother got five years. That 
made seven with the two years he had already been 
kept there. Then a new committee was nominated 
under L6ris M6likoff, and added another five years. 
My brother was thus to be liberated in October 1886. 
That made twelve years of exile, first in a tiny town 
of East Siberia, and afterwards at Tomsk—that is in 
the lowlands of West Siberia, where he had not even 
the dry and healthy climate of the high prairies farther 
East. 

When I was imprisoned at Clairvaux, he wrote to 
me, and we exchanged a few letters. He wrote that 
as our letters would be read by the Russian police in 
Siberia and by the French prison authorities in France, 
we might as well write to each other under this double 
supervision. He spoke of his family life, of his three 
children whom he characterized admirably well, and of 
his work. He earnestly advised me to keep a watchful 
eye upon the development of science in Italy, where 
excellent and original researches are made, but remain 
unknown in the scientific world until they have been 
re-manufactured in Germany; and he gave me his 
opinions about the probable march of political life in 
Russia. He did li^t believe in the possibility with us 
in a near future, of constitutional rule on the pattern 
of the West European parliaments; but he looked for¬ 
ward—and found it quite sufficient for the moment— 
to the convocation of a sort of deliberative 'National 
Assembly {Zdmskiy SobSr or Etats Giniraux), It would 
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not vote new laws, but would only work out the schemes 
of laws to which the imperial power and the Council of 
State would give their definitive form and the final 
sanction. 

Above all he wrote to me about his scientific work. 
He always had a decided leaning towards astronomy, 
and when we were at St. Petersburg he had published 
in Russia an excellent summary of all our knowledge 
of the shooting stars. With his fine critical mind he 
soon saw the strong or the weak points of different hypo¬ 
theses ; and without sufficient knowledge of mathematics, 
but endowed with a powerful imagination, he succeeded 
in grasping the results of the most intricate mathemati¬ 
cal researches. Living with his imagination amongst 
the moving celestial bodies, he realized their complex 
movements often better than some mathematicians— 
especially the pure algebraists—realize them, because 
they often lose sight of the realities of the physical world 
to see only the formulae and their logical connections. 
Our St. Petersburg astronomers spoke to me with great 
appreciation of that work of my brother. Now he 
undertook to study the structure of the universe : to 
analyze the data and the hypotheses about the worlds 
of suns, star-clusters, and nebulae in the infinite space, 
and to disentangle their probable grouping, their life, 
and the laws of their evolution and decay. The Pulkova 
astronomer, Gyld^n, spoke highly of this new work of 
Alexander, and introduced him by correspondence to 
Mr. Holden in the United States, from whom I had 
lately the pleasure of hearing, at Washington, an appreci¬ 
ative estimate of my brother’s researches. Science is 
greatly in need, from time to time, of such scientific 
speculations of a higher standara, made by a scrupu¬ 
lously laborious, critical, and at the same time, imagina¬ 
tive mind. 

But in a small town of Siberia, far away from all 
the libraries, unable to follow the progress of science, 
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he had only succeeded in embod3dng in his work the 
researches which had been done up to the date of his 
exile. Some capital work had been done since—he 
knew it—but how could he get access to the necessary 
books so long as he remained in Siberia ? The approach 
of the term of his liberation did not inspire him with 
hope either. He knew that he would not be allowed to 
stay in any of the university towns of Russia or of 
Western Europe, but that his exile to Siberia would be 
followed by a second exile, perhaps even worse than the 
first, to some hamlet of Eastern Russia. 

Despair took possession of him. ‘A despair like 
Faust’s takes hold of me at times,’ he wrote to me. 
When the time of his liberation was coming, he sent his 
wife and children to Russia, taking advantage of one of 
the last steamers before the close of the navigation, and, 
on a gloomy night, the despair of Faust put an end to 
his life. . . . 

A dark cloud hung upon our cottage for many 
months—until a flash of light pierced it. It came next 
spring, when a tiny being, a girl who bears my brother’s 
name, came into the world, and at whose helpless cry 
I overheard in my heart quite new chords vibrating. 


XVI 

In 1886 the socialist movement in England was in full 
swing. Large bodies of workers had openly joined it 
in all the principal towns, as well as a number of middle- 
class people, chiefly>jjyoung, who helped it in diflerent 
ways. An acute industrial crisis prevailed that year in 
most trades, and every morning, and often all the day 
long, I heard groups of workers going about in the streets 
singing ‘ We’ve got no work to do,’ or some hymn, and 
begging for bread. People flocked at night into Trafalgar 
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Square to sleep there in the open air, under the wind and 
rain, between two newspapers ; and one day in February 
a crowd, after having listened to the speeches of Burns, 
Hyndman, and Champion, rushed into Piccadilly and 
broke a few windows in the great shops. Far more im¬ 
portant, however, than this outbreak of discontent, was 
the spirit which prevailed amongst the poorer portion of 
the working population in the outskirts of London. It 
was such that if the leaders of the movement, who were 
prosecuted for the riots, had received severe sentences, 
a spirit of hatred and revenge, hitherto unknown in the 
recent history of the labour movement in England, but 
the symptoms of which were very well marked in 1886, 
would have been developed, and would have impressed 
its stamp upon the subsequent movement for a long time 
to come. However, the middle classes seemed to have 
realized the danger. Considerable sums of money were 
immediately subscribed in the West End for the relief 
of misery in the East End—certainly quite inadequate 
to relieve’a widely spread destitution, but sufficient to 
show, at least, good intentions. As to the sentences 
which were passed upon the prosecuted leaders, they 
were limited to two and three months’ imprisonment. 

The amount of interest in socialism and all sorts of 
schemes of reform and reconstruction of society was 
very great in all layers of society. Beginning with the 
autumn and throughout the winter, 1 was asked to 
lecture over the country, partly on prisons, but mainly 
on anarchist socialism, and I visited in this way nearly 
every large town of England and Scotland. As I had, 
as a rule, accepted the first invitation I received to stay 
the night after the lecture, it conseq^ntly happened that 
1 stayed one night in a rich man’s mansion, and the next 
night in the narrow abode of a forking family. Every 
night I saw considerable numbers of people of all classes; 
and whether it was in the worker’s small parlour, or in 
the reception-rooms of the wealthy, the most animated 
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discussions went on about socialism and anarchism till 
a late hour of the night—^with hope in the workman’s 
home, with apprehension in the mansion, but everywhere 
with the same earnestness. 

In the mansions, the main question was to know, 
* What do the socialists want ? What do they intend to 
do?’ and next, ‘What are the concessions which it is 
absolutely necessary to make at some given moment in 
order to avoid serious conflicts ? ’ In these conversations 
I seldom heard the justice of the socialist contention 
merely denied, or described as sheer nonsense. But I 
found also a firm conviction that a revolution was im¬ 
possible in England; that the claims of the mass of the 
workers had not yet reached the precision nor the extent 
of the claims of the socialists, and that the workers would 
be satisfied with much less; so that secondary concession^ 
amounting to a prospect of a slight increase of well-being 
or of leisure, would be accepted by the working classes 
of England as a pledge in the meantime of still more in 
the future. ‘We are a left-centre country, we live by 
compromises,’ I was once told by an old member of 
Parliament, who had had a wide experience of the life of 
his mother country. 

In workmen’s dwellings too,'I noticed a difference in 
the questions which were addressed to me in England to 
those which I was asked on the Continent. General 
principles, of which the partial applications will be 
determined by the principles themselves, deeply interest 
the Latin workers. If this or that municipal council 
votes funds in support of a strike, or organizes the feed¬ 
ing of the children at the schools, no importance is 
attached to such st^s. They are taken as a matter of 
fact. ‘ Of course, a hungry child cannot learn,’ a French 
worker says. ‘ It mu^ be fed.’ ‘ Of course, the em¬ 
ployer was wrong in forcing the workers to strike.' 
This is all that is said, and no praise is given on account 
of such minor concessions by the present individualist 
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society to communist principles. The thought of the 
worker goes beyond the period of such concessions, and 
he asks whether it is the Commune, or the unions of 
workers, or the State which ought to undertake the 
organization of production; whether free agreement 
alone will be sufficient to maintain Society in working 
order, and what would be the moral restraint if Society 
parted with its present repressive agencies; whether an 
elected democratic government would be capable of 
accomplishing serious changes in the socialist direction, 
and whether accomplished facts ought not to precede 
legislation? and so on. In England, it was upon a 
series of palliative concessions, gradually growing in im¬ 
portance, that the chief weight was laid. But, on the 
other hand, the impossibility of state administration of 
industries seemed to have been settled long ago in the 
workers’ minds, and what chiefly interested most of them 
were matters of constructive realization, as well as how 
to attain the conditions which would make such a realiza¬ 
tion possible. ‘ Well, Kropdtkin, suppose that to-morrow 
we were to take possession of the docks of our town. 
What’s your idea about how to manage them ? ’ I would, 
for instance, be asked as soon as we had sat down in a 
small workman’s parlour. Or, ‘ We don’t like the idea of 
.state management of railways, and the present manage¬ 
ment by private companies is organized robbery. But 
suppose the workers owned all the railways. How 
could the working of them be organized ? ’ The lack of 
general ideas was thus supplemented by a desire of 
going deeper into the details of the realities. 

Another feature of the movement in England was 
the considerable number of middle-class people who 
gave it their support in different ways, some of them 
frankly joining it, while othens helped it from the out¬ 
side. In France or in Switzerland, the two parties—the 
workers and the middle classes—not only stood arrayed 
against each other, but were sharply separated. So it 
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was, at least, in the years i876>85. When I was in 
Switzerland I could say that during my three or four 
years’ stay in the country I was acquainted with none 
but workers—1 hardly knew more than a couple of 
middle-class men. In England this would have been 
impossible. We found quite a number of middle-class 
men and women who did not hesitate to appear openly, 
both in London and in the provinces, as helpers in 
organizing socialist meetings, or in going about during 
a .strike with boxes to collect coppers in the parks. 
Besides, we saw a movement, similar to what we had 
had in Russia in the early seventies, when our youth 
rushed * to the people,’ though by no means so intense, 
so full of self-sacrifice, and so utterly devoid of the idea 
of * charity.’ Here also, in England, a number of people 
went in all sorts of capacities to live near to the workers: 
in the slums, in people’s palaces, in Toynbee Hall, and 
the like. It must be said that there was a great deal of 
enthusiasm at that time. Many probably thoyght that 
a social revolution had commenced, like the hero of 
Morris’s comical play, * Tables Turned,’ who says that 
the revolution is not simply coming, but has already 
begun. As always happens however-with such enthusi¬ 
asts, when they saw that in England, as everywhere, 
there was a long, tedious, preparatory, uphill work that 
had to be done, very many of them retired from active 
propaganda, and now stand outside of it as mere sympa¬ 
thetic onlookers. 


XVII 

I TOOK a lively part in this movement, and with a few 
English comrades we st^ed, in addition to the three 
socialist papers already in existence, an anarchist-com¬ 
munist monthly, ‘ Freedom,’ which continues to live up 
to the present day. At the same time I resumed my 
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work on anarchism where I had had to interrupt it at 
the moment of my arrest. The critical part of it was 
published during my Clairvaux imprisonment by Elis6e 
Reclus, under the title of ‘ Paroles d’un R^voltfe.* Now 
I began to work out the constructive part of an anarchist- 
communist society—so far as it can now be forecast—in 
a series of articles published at Paris in ‘La Revolte.’ 
Our ‘ boy/ ‘ Le R^volt^/ prosecuted for anti-militarist 
propaganda, was compelled to change its title-page and 
now appeared under a feminine name. Later on these 
articles were published in a more elaborate form in a 
book, ‘ La Conqu^te du Pain.’ 

These researches caused me to study more thoroughly 
certain points of the economic life of our present civil¬ 
ized nations. Most socialists had hitherto said that in 
our present civilized societies we actually produce much 
more than is necessary for guaranteeing full well-being 
to all. It is only the distribution which is defective; 
and if a sQcial revolution took place, nothing more would 
be required than for everyone to return to his factory or 
workshop,' Society taking possession for itself of the 
‘ surplus value ’ or benefits which now go to the capitalist. 
I thought, on the -contrary, that under the present con¬ 
ditions of private ownersh^ production itself had taken 
a wrong turn, so as to neglect, and often to prevent, the 
production of the very necessaries for life on a sufficient 
scale. None of these are produced in greater quantities 
than would be required to secure well-being for all ; and 
the over-production, so often spoken of, means nothing 
but that the masses are too poor to buy even what is 
now considered as necessary for a decent existence. But 
in all civilized countries the productlSn, both agricultural 
and industrial, ought to and easily might be immensely 
increased so as to secure a reigA of plenty for all. This 
brought me to consider the possibilities of modem agri¬ 
culture, as well as those of an education which would 
give to everyone the possibility of carrying on at the 
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same time both enjoyable manual work and brain work. 
1 developed these ideas in a series of articles in the 
* Nineteenth Century/ which are now published as a book 
under the title of ‘ Fields, Factories, and Workshops/ 

Another great question also engrossed my attention. 
It is known to what conclusions Darwin’s formula, ‘The 
Struggle for Existence,’ had been developed by most of 
his followers, even the most intelligent of them, such as 
Huxley. There is no infamy in civilized society, or in 
the relations of the whites towards the so-called lower 
races, or of the ‘ strong ’ towards the ‘ weak,’ which would 
not have found its excuse in this formula. 

Already during my stay at Clairvaux I saw the 
necessity of completely revising the formula itself of 
‘ struggle for existence ’ in the animal world, and its ap¬ 
plications to human affairs. The attempts which had 
been made by a few socialists in this direction had not 
satisfied me, when 1 found in a lecture of a Russian 
zoologist. Prof. Kessler, a true expression of the law 
of struggle for life. * Mutual aid,’ he said in that lecture, 
‘ is as much a law of nature as mutual struggle; but for 
the progressive evolution of the species the former is far 
more important than the latter.’ These few words—con¬ 
firmed unfortunately by only % couple..i.of illustrations 
(to which Syevertsoff, the zoologist of whom I have 
spoken in an earlier chapter, added one or two more)— 
contained for me the key of the whole problem. When 
Huxley published in 1888 his atrocious article, ‘The 
Struggle for Existence: a Program,’ I decided to put 
in a readable form my objections to his way of under¬ 
standing the struggle for life, among animals as well as 
among men, the mV.erials for which I had accumulated 
during a couple of years. 1 spoke of it to my friends. 
However, I found that 4 :he comprehension of ‘ struggle 
for life ’ in the sense of a war-cry of ‘ Woe to the weak,’ 
raised to the height of a commandment of nature re¬ 
vealed by science, was so deeply inrooted in this country 
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that it had become almost a matter of religion. Two 
persons only supported me in my revolt against this mis¬ 
interpretation of the facts of nature. The editor of the 
‘ Nineteenth Century/ Mr. James Knowles, with his ad¬ 
mirable perspicacity, at once seized the gist of the matter, 
and with a truly youthful energy encouraged me to take 
it in hand. The other was H. W. Bates, whom Darwin 
has truly described in his autobiography as one of the 
most intelligent men whom he ever met. He was secre¬ 
tary of the Geographical Society, and I knew him. When 
I spoke to him of my intention he was delighted with it. 
‘Yes, most assuredly write it/ he said. ‘That is true 
Darwinism. It is a shame to think of what “they” have 
made of Darwin’s ideas. Write it, and when you have 
published it, I will write you a letter in that sense which 
you may publish/ V could not have had better en¬ 
couragement, and began the work which was published 
in the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ under the titles of ‘ Mutual 
Aid among Animals/ ‘among Savages/ ‘among Bar¬ 
barians/ ‘in the Mediaeval City/ and ‘among Ourselves.’ 
UnfortunSltely I neglected to submit to Bates the first 
two articles of this series, dealing with animals, which 
were published during his lifetime; I hoped to be soon 
ready with th&.second^art of the work, ‘Mutual Aid 
among Men,’ but it took me several years before I com¬ 
pleted it, and in the meantime Bates was no more among 
us. 

The researches which I had to make during these 
studies in order to acquaint myself with the institutions 
of the barbarian period and with those of the mediaeval 
free cities, led me to another important research—the 
part played in history by the stat^'since its last incar¬ 
nation in Europe, during the last three centuries. And 
on the other side, the study of the mutual-support in¬ 
stitutions at different stages of civilization, led me to 
examine the evolutionist bases of the sense of justice 
and of morality in man. 
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Within the last ten years the growth of socialism in 
England has taken a new aspect. Those who judge only 
by the numbers of socialist and anarchist meetings held 
in the country, and the audiences attracted by these meet¬ 
ings, are prone to conclude that socialist propaganda is 
now on the decline. And those who judge the progress 
of it by the numbers of votes that are given to those who 
claim to represent socialism in Parliament, jump to the 
conclusion that there is now hardly any socialist propa¬ 
ganda in England. But the depth and the penetration of 
the socialist ideas can nowhere be judged by the numbers 
of votes given in favour of those who bring more or less 
socialism into their electoral programmes. Still less so in 
England. The fact is, that out of the three directions of 
socialism which were formulated by Fourier, Saint Simon, 
and Robert Owen, it is the latter which prevails in 
England and Scotland. Consequently it is not so much 
by the numbers of meetings or socialist votes that the 
intensity of the movement must be judged, but by the 
infiltration of the socialist point of view into the trade 
unionist, the co-operative, and the so-called ^municipal 
socialist movements, as well as the general infiltration of 
socialist ideas all over the country. Under this aspect, 
the extent to which the socialist views have penetrated is 
vast in comparison to what it was in 1886; and I do not 
hesitate to say that it is simply immense in comparison to 
what it was in the years 1876-82. I may also add that 
the persevering endeavours of the tiny anarchist groups 
have contributed, to an extent which makes us feel that 
we have not wasted our time, to spread the ideas of No- 
Government, of the rights of the individual, of local action, 
and free agreement—*as against those of State all-mighti¬ 
ness, centralization, and discipline, which were dominant 
twenty years ago. ^ 

Europe altogether is traversing now a very bad phase 
of the development of the military spirit. This was an 
unavoidable consequence of the victory obtained by the 
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German military empire, with its universal military service 
system, over France in 1871, and it was already then fore¬ 
seen and foretold by many—in an especially impressive 
form by Bakiinin. But the counter-current already begins 
to make itself felt in modem life. 

As to the way communist ideas, divested of their 
monastic form, have penetrated in Europe and America, 
the extent of that penetration has been immense during 
the twenty-seven years that I have taken an active part in 
the socialist movement and could observe their growth. 
When 1 think of the vague, confused, timid ideas which 
were expressed by the workers at the first congresses of 
the International Workingmen’s Association, or which 
were current at Paris during the Commune insurrection, 
even amongst the most thoughtful of the leaders, and 
compare them with those which have been arrived at to¬ 
day by an immense number of working-men, I must say 
they seem to me £fs two entirely different worlds. 

There^is no period in history—with the exception, per¬ 
haps, of the period of the insurrections in the twelfth and 
the thirt^^th centuries (which led to the birth of the 
mediseval Communes), during which a similarly deep 
change has. taken place in the current conceptions of 
Society. And now, in my fifty-seventh year, I am even 
more deeply convinced than I was twen^-five years ago, 
that a chance combination of accidental circumstances 
may bring about in Europe a revolution far more impor. 
tant and as widely spread as that of 1848; not in the 
sense of mere fighring between different parties, but in 
the sense of a deep and ra|^ social reconstruction; and 
I am convinced that whatew character such movements 
may take in different countries, there will be displayed in 
all of them a far deeper comprehension of the required 
changes than has ever been displayed within the last six 
centuries; while die resistance which such movements 
will meet in the privileged classes will hardly have the 
character of obtuse obstinacy which made revolutions 
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assume the violent character which they took in times 
past. 

To obtain this immense result was well worth the 
efforts which so many thousands of men and women oi 
all nations and all classes have made within the last thirty 
years. 
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